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PREFACE 


Since 1921, when the First Volume of this work was published, the 
active researches set on foot by me to clear up moot points and to enlarge 
the horizon in many directions have been carried on almost continuouslv. 
The excavation of Knossos itself may almost be said to have renewed its 
youth. 1 he results, indeed, have been a perpetual source of wonderment, 
while, at the same time, it may tairl\- be claimed for tliem that they have 
supplemented and confirmed in a remarkable manner the general conclusions 
set forth in the previous \’olume. 

They have filled up gaps and made the story mure continuous. They 
have helped, moreover, to set it on a new foundation. As regards the actual 
birth of the more advanced type of culture that may properly be called 
‘ Minoan ’, the discovery of houses beneath the Central Court belonging to 
the very latest Neolithic stage has supplied fresh links with the pre-dvnastic • 
or proto-Libyan - civilization of the Nile \kalley and confirmed the view that 
it was thence that came the first formativ'e intluence that reached the ‘ Mid- 
Sea land’ and enabled Cretan ci\'ilization graduall\- to detach itself from 
an inert Aegean mass. 

The fresh materials obtained by Dr. Xanthudides from the primitive bee- 
hive tombs of Mesara in the extreme .Southern district of the Island have given 
substance to this view. As a seguel to these, moreover, explorations under- 
taken by myself across the whole central zone of Crete, and here for the first 
time recorded, have made it possible to trace at intervals the course of a very 
ancient IMinoan paved way, which ultimatel} brought Knossos into connexion 
with what seems to have been an important port at Komi) on the Libvan Sea. 

The corollar)' to all this has been the emergence of new and striking 
evidence of the importance formerly attaching to the Southern approach to 
the Palace site itself, of which the earlier excavations had given no inkling. 
In Sections of the first part of this Volume are described the piers of the 
mighty Viaduct by which the ‘ Great South Road ’ approached the bridge- 
head on this side and the monumental ‘ Stepped Portico ' that led up from it 
to the South-West Palace Angle. Here, moreover, as in the case of another 
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hitherto unrecognized entrance to the North-West, the proofs were afforded 
of the former existence of portals adorned with sculptured bands resembling 
those of the ‘ Treasury of Atreus’ at Mycenae. 

Of even greater human interest than this once stately Portico is the 
extensive building brought to light on the opposite slope, overlooking this 
approach. It is impossible to describe it otherwise than as a ‘ Caravanserai ' 
or Rest-House for travellers. It revealed, indeed, varied arrangements for 
their convenience, including elaborate bathing accommodation, a spring- 
chamber later a scene of cult -and an elegant little refectory, adorned with 
an appetizing frieze of partridges. 

The Southern route served in later days as an avenue of intercourse 
with dynastic Egxpt, in connexion with which many new data are supplied 
by the present Volume. A deposit of imported Minoan polychrome pottery 
at Harageh in the Payum — more closely dated than any similar discovery of 
the kind- -will be seen to stand in a near stylistic and chronological relation 
to a splendid hoard of M. M. II vases now brought to light near the South- 
East Palace Angle. The evolution of a whole series of IMinoan libation vases 
from an Egyptian ostrich-egg type is also of peculiar significance, as well as the 
formation of a decorativ e st3'le that can only be called ‘ Egypto-Minoan 
This style contains a very early Cretan element — here for the first time 
clearly defined — and will be .seen to have a special bearing on the history of 
mail)' later types, including the M\menae jewels. 

There can be no doubt that, to the last, these Egv'ptian influences 
remained preponderant at Knossos, but from the very beginning of the Age 
of Palaces - as is shown b\' man\' evidences here collected — direct relations, 
such as had not hitherto existed, were opened out with the Easternmost 
Mediterranean shores, and certain characteristic Minoan objects, such as the 
‘ rh)tons ’ in the form of bulls, ultimately go back, as is here shown, to remote 
Sumerian prototypes. In the opening out of these Oriental conne.xions, as 
well as for intercourse with the East Cretan havens, the Harbour Town of 
Knossos— some account of which is here given— played an important part, 
and relics derived from its lapidarie.s’ and arti.san.s’ quarters show that here, 
too, was an important artistic centre. The port of Niru Khani, a little 
farther East again, illustrates the manufacture, aj^parently for propaganda 
purposes overseas, of such ritual objects as tripod altars and huge Double A.xes 
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of the Cretan cult. At Mallia, East again of this, the results of the French 
exploration of an early Palace — here summarized -illustrate the Anatolian 
sources of the actual Palace plans- 

In tracing out these broad relationships it has also been thought well 
to add some new and striking evidences of the connexions of the hlinoan 
world with the Maltese Islands as well as with the Illyrian Province on the 
East Adriatic shores, the arts oi which have a wider interest as having later 
reacted on the Celtic tribes. On the other hand, there is here noted the 
curious appearance in a Mycenae Shaft Grave of a halberd t) pe that can be 
traced, via the Po\halle)’ and the high passes of the Ligurian .\lps, to a form 
characteristic of the advanced Irish Bronze* Age Culture. 

The main thcmc! of the present VMlume as regartls the Palaca; and its 
surroundings is the epoch of Restoration which opens what has been here 
called the ' New Era’, and at the same timt; heralds the evolution of tin; 
early phase of the 'Late Minoan’ Style. And here, at the outset of my 
researches, some illuminating phenomena, afforded by the exploration of the 
collapsed South-Eastern Angle of the Palace, for the first time definiteh' 
established the fact that the great overthrow that had preceded and 
rendered necessary the work of restoration was the result of a great Earth- 
quake that took place towards the clo.se of the Third Alitldle Minoan Period,' 
early, it would seem, in the second quarter of the sixteenth century n. c. 

A contemporary seismic deposit was traceable beneath the restored 
town-houses as well as throughout a large part of the Palace. It might well 
be asked, indeed, if other similar stratified evidences of destruction here 

’ >ry former eonclusion th.ii the great ratasirophe visible on the site maiked the ai ttia! 
close of the Third Middle Minoan pha-'C prove-, to have been inaccurate. 'I'he numerous te-'ts 
now carried out show that the yreat Restoration in Palace and Town alike took place at a time 
when the M. M. Ill /' culture as ceramically defined was still in existence. The L. M. I u phase 
had not as yet been evolved. Al the -.inie time, since objects from the ' seismic ' stratum already 
show the o[)eration of early I'liyhteenth Dynasty influences, the date of the Tarthquake itself can 
be hardly plai'ed earlier than ahout 1570 ii. c. 'Phe ‘Restoration' whicli almost immediately 
succeeded on thi-- may be set down tliercfore at about 15^7 ii.c.. and it is highb’ inqirobable that 
the new cer.iniic style -I.. M. I n — could h.ive laken its characteristic form before 1550. 'I bis 
brings down the beginning of the Late Minoan Age to a somewhat later date than had been 
hitherto supposed. It agree.s, however, with the fact — of which the evidence is given below — that 
the L. M. I f ceramic phase almost exactly coincides with the reign of Thothmes III. and may 
therefoie be approximately dated 1500-1450 ti.c. 15 ut. in any c.ise. historically spe, iking, the 
■ Xew lira’ nun lie said to begin wilii the Restoration. 
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traceable mirtht not have been also due to the hand ot Nature. The records 
of modern and Venetian Candia as Avell as of its classical predecessor show, 
in fact, that this particular Cretan district has been more liable to earth- 
quakes than perhaps any European area — the greater shocks averaging two 
in a centur)'. To archaeological science it will be certainly a new suggestion 
that the successive destructions at Knossos, of which we have the stratified 
evidence, and which can indeed be approximately dated, correspond with 
succe,ssi\’e seismic ox erthrows.’ 

In June 1926, as related below,- I shared the dramatic and awe- 
inspiring experience ot a fairly severe earthcpiake shock- overdue, according 
to the local reckoning — in the head-(]uarters house on the actual site of 
Knossos, and the vivid experiences there gained have greatly assisted my 
own realization ot the tremendous destructive force that had been operative 
on the site at perpetually recurring intervals. These experiences at the same 
time brought with them a new understanding of the 'infernal’ side of the 
local cult. 

'1 he architectural work of the ‘Restoration’ is in many ways best 
illustrated by some of the good town-hou.ses of Knossos, of which a series 
is here described — several of them wholly or largely for the first time. 
The evidences of culture and well-being among the burgher class in the first 
halt ot the sixteenth century lu c. are truly astonishing, and nowhere more 
than in the com])arativel\' small ‘ House of the Pfi'escoes ' with its stacked 
remains of brilliant friezes of natural scenes and its painted as well as 
engraved inscriptions. The floral designs of these frescoes are in many 
casi's re[)cated on the vases tound on the house floors, and are of great interest 
in their bearing on the genesis of Late Minoan ceramic decoration. Manyother 
objects ot art found in these ]>rivate dwellings -such as the ivory Griffin and 
the inlaid ljull s head ‘ rhyton , with its crystal e\'es — were of surpassing 
beauty, and a whole series of hoards also came to light of bronze tools and 
of elegant vases, including a silver service. 1 he variety and convenience of 
the house-[>laiining is also remarkable. I he size and disposition of the 
houses of the inner town have themselves been so tar sampled that I hax’e 
ventured w ith a proportional estimate tor the poorer outer quarters - to come 
to some conclusions as to the actual piopulation of ' broad Knossos ’ in its 

' Sec liclow, ]). ,1;20. note 2 ^ 
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great IMinoan days, which, if we add the Harbour Town, can hardly be safely 
reckoned as having included less than 100,000 inhabitants. To the ceme- 
teries has now been added that of Mavro Spelio, lacing the Palace on the 
steep beyond the stream, of the greatest interest as carr\ ing back the rock-cut 
type of chamber tomb common later in Mainland Greece to, at least, the 
eighteenth century before our Era, and as suppljnng a link with Egyptian 
rock-tombs dating trom the early part of the Middle Kingdom. 

I he Palace itself in its restored form has been described in the present 
\ olume, so far as the plan is recoverable, throughout its Western ([uarter. 
Indications are here given of the existence of an important stepped entrance, 
with its sculptured portal, at the North-West Palace Angle. At the same 
time evidence due to supplementary explorations has thrown a whollv new 
light on the history of the Western entrance system, where the passage ran 
originally due East. The imposing West Porch as it existed in the later 
Palace and the adjoining ‘Corridor of the Procession’ (which is shown to 
have had an earlier scheme of decoration) are very fully illustrated, while fresh 
researches have given a surprisingly complete shape to the .South Propy- 
laeum by which this State passage reached the piano nobilc of this quarter 
of the building and its principal ' Tri-columnar Hall ’. In the reconstituted 
bay of the Propylaeum a replica of the Cup-bearer Fresco there found 
has been replaced in position, and the original grandeur of this statel\- 
hall, the prototype of those ol Tiryns, can be gathered from Mr. Fyfe's 
restored drawing.' 1 he processional scheme of frescoes, to which the Cup- 
bearer belonged, and which runs through all this quarter of the building, 
has been carefully compared in the second part ot this X’olume with the 
wall-paintings representing Minoan ‘tributaries’ from Keftiu and ‘the Isles 
ot the Sea ’ in the tombs ot a series of Egyptian Viziers at the Egyptian 
Thebes. 

Partly served by a continuation of the ‘ Procession ’ Corridor, partly in 
direct conne.xion with the South Porch, was another stately entrance passage 
of which a full account is here for the first time given. This ‘ South-North 
Corridor’ is shown from the remains with which it is associated to have had 
a specially ceremonial character. It was flanked near its Southern end by 
what seems to have been a small .shrine, to which the ‘ Palancpiin P'resco 

* 1 ’. 71 1, fig. t 4 . 5 . 
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with its sacerdotal figures belongs, together with many clay seal-impressions 
and a remarkable matrix presenting a religious scene. In the section 
approaching the Central Court the sacral aspects of this Corridor culminated 
in the discovery of the remains of a painted stucco relief of a male personage 
wearing a lily crown with peacocks’ plumes (reproduced in the frontispiece of 
Part II) in whom we may legitimateh’ recognize an actual Priest-King ol the 
Palace Sanctuary. 

A carelul study of the remains connected with the extension East of the 
facade line of the Palace on the Central Court, which was the special 
characteristic of the restored fabric, has proved the existence of a series of 
open porticoes and verandahs occupying the space between the earlier and 
later trontage. On the basis ot this the remarkable restoration of the late 
Mr. T. G. Newton, opposite p. 814 in Part II of this Volume, gives for the 
tirst time a trustworthy view of the laijade of the West Palace Section as it 
once existed, rising three stories, terrace above terrace, on this side of the 
Central Court. 

In the middle of this ta^ade stood a small columnar shrine of the class 
well known from frescoes and embossetl gold plates, and of which the actual 
ground-plan, with the column-bases on the wings and indications of the 
central ccIIa. had been recognized by me some years since. A revised 
restoration of this is here given. 

Supplementary researches have thrown fresh light on the Stepped 
Porch immediately North ot this, which proves to have had a second column 
on a higher level, while b.ast of the landing here b)- which access was 
obtained to the first tloor of this quarter, a remarkable development took 
place. Blocks lu situ or only a little sunken were found above the lower 
wall-tops showing the cuttings for the steps (parts of which also came to light) 
of a fine central staircase leading up to the higher floors. This was flanked 
b_\' a passage way on its South side leading to what proves to have been 
a broad open corridor above the ‘ Long Corridor ’ of the basement Maga- 
zines. This passage also gave access to what was clearly the principal 
Sanctuary hall ‘ ot the three columns ’ into which opened a small treasury 
chamber containing a rich deposit of votive vessels mostly of marble-like 
material, more ot which have now been put together. Among these were 
' rhytons in the shape ot lions' and lionesses’ heads answering to the cult of 
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the lion-guarded IMinoan Rhea, as seen on seal-impressions found by the 
neighbouring shrine. Of all the objects of ritual character found at Knossos 
these may be thought to have the highest interest, since part of a lion’s head 
‘ rhyton ’ of the same material and fabric as those from the Central Palace 
sanctuary was found at Delphi beneath the very adytoii of the temple of 
Apollo, showing that the site had once been the scene of the Minoan form of 
worship in which the Goddess was supreme. 

General plans on a large scale of both tlie Eastern and Western Sections 
of the Palace are inserted at the end of Part II of this \’olume, together with 
a restored Plan of the Western Quarter. Among subjects reserved for the 
concluding \'olume of this work may be mentioned the ‘ Miniature P'rescoes ’ 
from the deposit North of the Central Court, the bull-grappling reliefs 
of the Northern Entrance, and the ‘ Cow-boy Frescoes ’ of the Eastern 
terrace border. Important supplementary materials belonging to the great 
Age will be also illustrated from the Domestic Quarter, including the Ivory 
Deposit and some remarkable relics that stand in close relation to it. The 
fragmentary high reliefs of wrestling and bull-grappling, perhaps the noblest 
products of Minoan Art and derived from what seems to have been the 
principal hall of the East Quarter, also remain to be recorded. Finally, the 
remains of the last Palace period — L. M. II — will receive some special treat- 
ment including the Room of the Throne and its fresco decoration, the noble 
‘ Palace Style ’ jars, tlie numerous seal-impressions, and some general 
account of the information supplied b\' the inventories and other documents 
preserved on the clay tablets of the Linear Class B. 

I can only here repeat the acknowledgements contained in the Prekice 
to my first \Mlume to fellow workers in the same field, and in a principal 
degree to Dr. LDuncan IMackenzie. my assistant in the e.xcavations, and now 
fulfilling his new post as Archaeological Curator at Knossos. To some 
(quarters indeed I can no longer turn for friendly help, nor can I convey 
the acknowledgement of my indebtedness. Richard Seager, from whose 
felicitous explorations so much seemed still to be gained for the story of 
IMinoan Crete, has been called away before his time. The architect, F. G. 
Newton, of whose singular abilit}' in reproducing the living images of 
ancient buildings from their disjecta nicinbra this Volume contains splendid 
proof, has also been taken from us. 
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It is with the greatest pleasure that I have to record that Mr. Theodore 
l' \ te, at [)r( sent Director of the Cambridge University School of Architecture, 
to whom the earliest plans of the Palace were due, was able at my request 
to pass some weeks at Knossos in 1926, where he superintended the final re- 
constitution of the ex(piisite little Royal Vhlla — the earlier planning of which 
was also due to him — thus assuring its permanent conservation. He has 
also been able to bring the general plans of the Palace, including that of the 
restored piano nohilc ol the West Section, up to date in the term in which 
they ar(; presented at the end of Part II of this Volume. He has thus 
incorporated the results of Mr. Christian Doll's thoroughgoing work in the 
Itast ([uarter, as well as the late Mr. F. G. Newton’s restorations of the Upper 
Palace halls on the West. At the same time he has been able to execute 
tor the present work the tine restored view of the South Propylaeum, and 
to reproduce a series of delicate details of sculptured friezes. 

The plans of the 'South House’ — with many interesting details, even 
to the form of Minoan locks here for the first time published — as well as 
those ot the ‘ Little Palace are the work of iMr. Christian Doll. For several 
plans and sections both inside and outside of the Palace, and some excellent 
drawings, I have also been indebted to Mr. Piet de Jong, whose services 
were on several occasions placed at my disposal by the Director of the 
llritish School at Athens. Thanks to the Trustees of the British Museum, 
Mr. P.. j. P'orsbyke of the Department of Classical Antiquities was able at 
my reciuest to assist in the excavation of the early cemetery beyond the 
Kairatos, and this was continued by him independent!) with interesting results 
in 1927. 

To Monsieur E. Gillieron, fils, I have been continually indebted for his 
invaluable assistance in piecing together painted plaster panels and his 
skilled restoration of the fresco designs, some of which have supplied the 
Coloured Plates of this \ olume. With his help I have also been able to 
place replicas of some of the most interesting of these in the positions 
occupied by the originals on the Palace walls. 

M\’ researches into tlu; early relations of Knossos with the pre-dynastic 
civilization ot the Nile Valley, set forth in the earlier Sections of this 
\ olume, ha\e been muen assistetl by the fertile e.xploration of the Vaulted 
Tombs 0/ JPriara by Dr. Stephanos Xanthudides, the Cretan Pqihor of 
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Antiquities, who has always placed his own information and the resources of 
the Candia Museum at my disposal in the most obliging' wav. 

To my French colleagues. Monsieur J. Charbonneux and, after him, 
Monsieur F. Chapouthier, I am in a special way indebted for the friendlv 
permission to study on the spot their epoch-making discoveries in the early 
Palace of Mallia about which I have been therefore able to give some first- 
hand appreciations, illustrated by means of photographs liberally sn[)plied bv 
the excavators themselves. The comparative value of these for the Knos- 
sian Palace in its earliest shape is very great. 

In the early Nilotic and Egyptian field I have received most valuable help 
from Professor P. E. Newberry, who has placed valuable materials at m\' 
disposal, and I have also had the benefit of the admirable drawings illustrative 
of the Minoan tributaries depicted in tlie Theban tombs by Mr. and iMrs. de 
Garis Davies. As in the past, moreover, I have received scholarly and [)ains- 
taking help from Professor F. LI. Griffith of Oxford, from Dr. H. R. Hall, 
Keeper of Oriental Antiquities in the Ilritish Mnsenm, and from Dr. Alan 
Gardiner, the Editor of the yonrnal of Etryptolot^y. 

I have endeavoured throughout this work to express, however imper- 
fectly. my acknowledgement to the current publications of fellow workers. 
But it is always possible---especially for those engaged largely in field 
work — to miss printed materials, scattered as they now are be\ond all corn- 
passable range. That others may have corroborated conclusions indepen- 
dently reached in the course of the.se inquiries is itself all to the good. Some 
important contributions to Minoan archaeology, indeed, that have appeared 
since this Volume was in the press I have, perforce, been unable to 
refer to. Amongst these ma\' be mentioned Professor Martin Nilsson’s 
important work on Minoan Religion,^ which traverses so much common 
ground in all that aftects that subject. P'or his generous references to 
my own work I can only here otter my warm acknowledgements. Mv best 
commentary is supplied by the new materials concerning the attributes and 
cult of the great Minoan Goddess contained in this Volume, and in particular 
the evidences of her chthonic aspect. 

Nor can I make more than a very inadequate reference here to the 

’ T/ic Mhioaii-.]fu\’Hiha’i and its Sutrh'al in Kciipon. t.iind, C. K. 

(tleerup ; Oxford University Tre-s-, xc., 1^27- 
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Memorial \Tlume of Essays on iMinoan subjects ' that has just reached me — 
the vork itself of a select group of scholars and presented to me, in honour 
of my seventy-fifth birthday, under the auspices of the Oxford Philological 
Societ}-, on behalf of a much larger number of well-wishers, not only in my 
own Universitw but of manv countries, includine most of those whose names 
1 most highly respect for their achievements in archaeological and allied 
subjects. It is a touching tribute and a great encouragement. 


I'.I.RK'.., 

M,\k OXIORII, 


ARTHUR EVANS. 


( Vtober 15, 1927. 


' Essays on .U^can . jtresciUed to Sii Arthur Evans in honour of his seventv- 
tifth birthday; edited by S. Cas^on. Oxford, Clarendon I’ress, 1927, 
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Discoverv of Late Neolithic Houses texeath Cextral 
Court; traditioxal affixities with !Maixlaxe> East. 


Retrospective observations ; The Site of Knossos ; Position not eoinniandinQ' 
like Mycenae, but suitable for primitive needs : Oriyina! Xeolithie settlement 
comparatively hnv-lying ; ''Fell' formed by suece<^sive deposits; Xheolithie 
culture of Crete fundamentally Anatolian, conforming to late Geoloyiciil 
Tradition. The ' yreat yulf fixed' betiveen the Anatolo-Ci etan Xeolithie 
and that of Mainlaiui Greece ivith its Xorth-Eastern associations ; Discoverv 
of late nVeolithic Hotises beneath Central Court of Palace, ; Inci- 

dental find of coins and pottery from adjoi)iiny site of Greek Temple — the 
" House of Rhea' ; 'Dvo main Late Xeolithie layers, a a /id (S ; Ti'ansitional 
elements in culture : The ‘ Chalice' type and proto-Eyyptian copper pai-allel ; Clay 
taoP ; Stone implements and Copper Axe {impoi tcd ?) ; vlxe amulet ; Fray- 
ments of varicyated stone vessels — evidence of pre-dynastie Eyyptian influences ; 
Plan of X'colithic houses — the Store Cells; Appearance of fixed hearths; 
Contrast svith Mi/ioa/i usaye of movable hearths ; Fixed hca/dhs a Mainland 
traaition, inheritance of Continental Climate ; Reappearance of Anatolian 
type of Central Hearth bevo/ul Aeyean ; Alovablc hearths of the Minoan Aye 
symptomatic of Southern Influence. 


A GREAT earthc^uake ’ seems to have laid in ruins a large part of the 
Palace as it existed towards the close of the Third Middle Minoan Period. 
Before, however, considering this catastrophic event and the widespread 
activities that mark the be” inning of the New Era it is well to take 
a retrospective glance at the central subject of this work in its larger bear- 
ings, as illustrated by further finds due to supplementary researches. These, 
it will be seen, have thrown a new light on the rise of Knossos, to become 
the dominating centre of the in.sular life at the very epoch when iMinoan 
culture was to win for itselt a wider field in what was henceforth to be known 
as Mycenaean Greece. 

More and more — beginning, as is now made apparent by some remark- 
able finds described below, from the latest Neolithic stage — the determining 
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cause of this brilliaut development of earl\’ civiliffatioii is seen to be traceable 
to the openino' out of communications with the Nile \ alley by means of 
a ver\' ancient transit route across the island from Rnossos to the havens of 
the Lib\an Sea, surviving- vestiges ot -which, at least in its later form, are 
described below. Monumental evidence ot the supreme importance of this 
Southern route is now indeed before us in the dramatic emergence of the 
foundation v. alls and pillars of a stately portico stepping up the slope to the 
Palace on that side and approached on the opposite banks of the ravine by 
a viaduct of trulv Cj'clopean build abutting on the bridge-head. 

In considering the site of Knossos and the part it played in tlie earl\- 
history of the East Mediterranean basin we are continually struck with the 
apparent inferioritv of its position as compared with that of other great 
centres in the san-ie geographical region. Troy, with Its Pergamon, 
dominated its plain in the same way as the acropolis ot Mycenae or the 
Kadmeia of Thebes. So, too, in Crete itself, Phaestos, with its rival Palace, 
looks down on the long jdain of Mesara, But the Palace Sanctuary of 
Knossos on its artificially flattened knoll is overlooked in every direction 
by better points of vantage, including the height immediately West which 
formed the citadel of the Greek and Roman City. It stands back, moreover, 
from the river-mouth and harbour and it is only its uppermost terrace that 
catches the merest glimp.se of sea. To the visitor approaching the site by the 
high road from Candia its remains come suddenly into view, cradled amidst 
the surrounding hills (see Fig. 1). 

'I'he e.xplanation is to be sought in the special circumstances of its 
origin. In the case of so many other ancient centres of human habitation 
the deliberate designs of warlike chiefs seem to have plated a leading- 
part in the choice of position, and the town arose within the walls or 
under the shadow of a fortified acropolis of native rulers. But the begin- 
nings of Knossos were of a quite diftcrent order. It seems to have taken its 
rise in remote antiquity simply because it was a spot suitable for the needs 
of primitive man. So tar, indeed, from starting as a hill stronghold it ma)- 
be said to a great extent to have foni-ied its own hill. As has been shown 
in an earlier Section of this work,* the hill ot Kcphala on which the great 
Palace afterwards ro.se is itself essentially a ' Tell' such as we find In Egypt 
or the East, built up out of the debris and depo.sits formed by successive 
stages of occupation going back without a break to the earliest Neolithic 
pha se of vhich we have any record in the Island. The residence of 


’ See vol. i. pp. 34, 35, 
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native dynasts was ultimately fixed here because the site had been a centre 
of population from immemorial time. 

Knossos in truth had grown up without any artificial planting, as deep- 
rooted in its native soil as the wild liquorice-plants that to-day flourish within 
its courts.^ Starting from below the earliest Minoan level the Neolithic 
strata were found to go down in places to a further depth of ten or eleven 
metres, or nearly 36 feet, to the virgin rock.- There is evidence, moreover, 
that this Stone Age settlement covered a consideralile area. Not only does 
it underlie the Palace and its outer Courts but it extends beyond its Northern 
borders ■' and down the slopes to East and South in the direction of the 
Kairatos stream on one side and its tributary torrent on the other. 

In other words, when we take into account the rising of the surface due 
to these huge accumulations, the Stone Age .settlement so far from being on 
a hill-top lay in a distinct depre.ssion among the surrounding rangtxs. It was 
thus to a considerable extent sheltered, as the historic Knossos never was, 
from the fury of the prevailing wands. The gorges that run up hence to 
the relatively low watershed form in fact the hattle-ground of two main 
aerial forces from North and South, the violence of which often indeetl 
interrupted the excavations. The protagonists on either side are the fierce 
Borras (Boreas) — the Nor’-Nor’-Easter of Crete — and the hot. depressing 
Notia, lurid with Sahara sand, which often triumphs in the late spring. 
But these are happily succeeded by the Etesian Mcltcvi^ from the North- 
West, which from the end of May to October give this Cretan tract a 
fresher climate than any to be found on the low-lying districts of Mainland 
Greece. 

Unquestionabl}', the predominance which the Minoan Knossos ultimateh' 
obtained not only in Crete itselt but throughout the .-\egean and a large part 
of the East IMediterranean world was due to certain geographical advantages 
inherent in its situation but which had been little dreamed of bv its first 
Neolithic settlers. Apart from the fact that to the West as 'well as to the 
South-East it lay on the borders of exceptionally fertile districts, the neigh- 
bouring haven at the mouth of the Kairatos and what is now the bay of 
Candia supplied the best outlet for Central Crete on the .Aegean side. 

On the other hand, as a landing-place for Aegean craft it possessed 
special advantages. In the immediate background of the haven the conical 

' The roots of these plants, which it i.-. - See vol. 1, [)p. 34. 35. 

im[)o^siblc to eradicate, 40 down at time-, to ' North of the Xortheni Ihitiance and 

a depth of over twenty feet. Tillar H.rll, for instance (Excavatii .ns of 1923). 
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profile of the peak of Juktas, as thus seen rising from amidst a lower tract 
of country, presents a good landmark for many miles out to sea, while 
the opposite creeks of the island of Dia ottered secure shelter against 
the Northern gales. 

It is along this sector of Crete, moreover, that the dorsal chain, 
rejiresented on the one side by Mount Ida, on the other by the Lasithi 
range (or Western Dikta), dips down so as to afford easy access to Mesara, 
the largest and most fertile plain of the Island, and through it to the Southern 
towns and havens. Special attention will be called to the importance of the 
transit route thus opened in bringing Knossos into relation with civilized 
elements beyond the Lib\an Sea. 

But these connexions — so far-reaching in their ultimate results — can 
hardly be thought to have seriously aftected its earlier prehistoric phase. 

It has been alreacR- noted that the Neolithic culture of Crete — of which 
we by no means have the beginnings in the earliest strata unearthed on the 
site of Knossos — presents features, such as the occurrence of certain types 
of clay images, that find their nearest comparisons on the Anatolian side. On 
the other hand, recent di.scoveries are bringing out the interesting fact that, 
up to the dawn of the Age of Metals, Mainland Greece to the Southern littoral 
of the IMorea was occupied by a Neolithic culture of very different affinities.^ 
Its most characteristic features indeed, as illustrated by its ceramic fabrics 
and notaldy their most developed class with its bichrome and polychrome 
decoration, curvilinear as well as geometrical, not only fit on to the Thessalian 
group, but find their continuation through a large part of the Eastern Balkans 
to the Lower Danube and, beyond the Carpathians, to the Ste[)pes of Southern 
Russia. Between the Anatolo-Cretan Neolithic and that which makes its 
appearance on the opposite forelands of Mainland Greece ‘ a great oulf 
is fixed only later bridged by the rise of sea-craft on the Aegean side. 

It seems permissible, indeed, to trace in this cultural divergence the 
continuous operation of physical camses to which was owing the marked 
difference observable between the fauna and flora of hlainland Greece and 


‘ Mr. Itlcgen informs me that Neolithic re- 
mains of the The,ssalian kind have not only 
been brought to light in the course of researches 
near Corinth, but that he ha.s found them, in 
the lour^e of the .\merii an School researches, 
at I'hlius, the Argive Heiaeuin, and near'I’egea 
in .Arcadia. .\t ( loniii, near Corinth, he exposed 
a stratification showing below two stages of 
Neolithic answering to the Thessalian, and. 


immediately superposed, an Early Helladic 
deposit illustrating the first intrusion of the 
Central .Aegean culture on the Mainland. 
Professor della Seta, who has made recent 
excavations on the South slope of the .\cropolis 
at Athens, has also brought to light Neolithic 
deposits of the Thessalian Class beneath the 
Helladic. 
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that of Crete. This, indeed, is nowhere more distinctly visible than in the 
neighbouring islands of Cerigo and Cerigotto which stood as their respective 
lorelands at the time of the inrush of the Aliocene Sea and the formation of the 
South Aegean basin. This irruption — later completed by the still greater 
submergence in Pleistocene times of the tract occupied by what is now the 
North Aegean — had left Crete part of a projecting horn of Western Asia 
Minor, nor does the subsequent segregation of Rhodes and the other inter- 
mediate islands seem to have aftected this fundamental relationship with the 
Anatolian mainland. Suggestive phenomena are presented by the communitv 
of early names both of places and persons in both areas and by the long 
survival in the island of a dominant proto-Armenoid type.’ 

Discoveries made at Knossos in 1923 and 1924 in the Central Court of 
the Palace have now thrown a clear light on the latest stage reached by the 
insular Stone Age culture on purely indigenous lines. It has already been 
noted that in order to obtain a level space for this Court and the adjoining 
West Section of the Palace the builders had levelled away the original top 
of the ‘ Tell removing thus almost the whole of its Early Minoan strata, 
and this ancient process of e.xcavation has greatly facilitated access to the 
Neolithic deposits in this area. These begin in fact almost directly below 
the pavement level, and certain stumps of walls that had been brought out 
here by successive seasons’ rains in the South-Western part of the Central 
Court, where the paving slabs had been torn away, proved to belong to 
structures that for the first time supply detailed plans of Neolithic 
dwellings in Crete. 

Although, except for a small Iragment, the hbnoan paving had been 
removed.-— parti}', it would seem, in quite recent times,* — the underl} ing 
deposit was as a whole curiously free from any ingredients later than the 
latest Neolithic. In a section of the South-West angle r)f the excavated area 
there were, however, signs of a considerable superficial disturbance marked 
by the presence of plain [ ottery of Hellenic type. A nrore precise indica- 
tion was supplied by the discovery among the sherds of four silver staters, 
or ‘tortoises’, of Aesiina, the earh diftusion ot vhich in Crete is one of its 
most marked numismatic features. Two of these, lound near one another, 

' See vol. i, pp. 8, g and Fig. 2 ; also the time of its construction, 
pp. 271, 272 aitd Fig. 201,(7. h. ’ 'I'he Bey who owned the 'Fchitlik imnie- 

- 'the pavement of large limestone slabs diately below the Palace hill on the South- 
preserved in the adjoining .S.W. angle of the blast is known to have carried off a number of 
f'entral Court is of L. M. I construction, slabs from this side of the building in recent 
the earlier pavement hating been removed at years. 
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Avcre mere dumps, ot archaic aspect,^ not struck later than the seventh 
century i;. c., and a good deal Avorn. Another, still presenting the earlier, 
smooth-shelled t\ pc of the tortoise,- belongs to about the middle of the 
sixth centui'}. The tourth p»iece was brilliantly preserved and displayed 
a tortoise of naturalistic style ’ dating from about 480 1;. c. The impression 
that the coins leave is that the\' ma\’ originally have tormed part of more 
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than one separate hoard deposited in the treasur\' of an adjacent Llellenic 
shrine the actual evidence of which has been preserved. 

'I'here arc in fact visible in the area that here borders the Central Court 
the base-blocks ol an oblong lauikling, immcdiatelv overlying the wall stumps 
ot a Pedace chamber and the rough foundations of the bastion of the 
st( Plied Porch beyor.d, blocks from which had been appropriated for this 
intru.sivc strncturc. ' Its int< rior dimensions are 10-15 b_\' 7 metres, A'cith a 
major axis running Ifasi and West, the main lines of the building conformino-, 
douhtles-. for convenience’ sake, with those of the Palaci- (see Plan, Fio-. -i). 
We have here a very simple temph- plan showing no traces of cross parti- 
tions within or aulac without. 

The debris comaining the sherd-, and Aeginetan coins extends to 


■■ Cf. A’. Cat.. I'l. XXTII. 'I’liL 

Wfipht. wt'iL- 12 pim. anij tj-a prni. K.jict'- 
tivclv. 

'■ ( tX/, ug, I'l. XX[\', r A. \Vi. iA-_^ pim.. 
counti r-niaikcii wi'h ,i !■ ,it' -vinbol. 


^ < f. up. Lit . I'l, X.XI\', TO. Wt, ta- 4 prni 
■* In the ('our.c ol the partiiil re-constitution 
ot the stepped upper Propylaeum some of 
these hlrieks were replaced in their onXinal 
context 
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within about three metres of the East wall of the temple and have afforded 
the first clue to its approximate dale. The vase fragments themselves were 
generally plain, showing only in rare cases a black or red 
glaze. They seem to have mainly belonged to the kautliaros 
type with handles curving out trom the inside of the cip*. 
There were, however, a great number of miniature handle- 
less cups, only c. 2-30 cm. in height and clearly of a votive 
class (see inset). 

The existence ot this Hellenic temple within the Palace area has 
a special interest since it fits in with the statement of Diodoros that in his 
day there were still visible on the site of Knossos the foundations of the 
House ot Rhea and a very ancient cypress grove.' It is certainly something 
more than a coincidence that the later shrine of which w e have now' the 
evidence stands on the borders of the Central .Sanctuary of the hlinoan 
Goddess, depicted on its official seals like the later Mother of the Cr(Uan 
Zeus, between lion supporters. - 

The occurrence of Greek remains at this spot is itself, so far as the 
excavation of the Palace is concerned, an unique phenomenon. Nowhere 
else within its boundaries, extended as they were, was any similar record of 
occupation in classical times brought to light, though outside them, especi- 
ally to the North-West, there were abundant signs of habitation from the 
Geometrical period onwards. The probabilit}' that a great part of the site 
was covered in later antiquity by the Grove of Rhea gains support trom 
the straggling specimens of Ci/prcssiis hor’r.oiitalis '• that still grow wild in 
the gorge of the old Kairatos stream below. The might) cypress beams 
of the Palace themselves .suggest the accessibility ot tme specimens of 
this tree in early times. Who shall say that during the dark period that 
followed on the fall of Minoan civilization in the Island this forest growth 
ma^■ not, in the valleys at least, have regained part ot the area that it had 
lost by excessive e.xploitation ? The deserted site of Knossos would thus 
have more nearl)- recalled the state in rvhich it was first found by primitive 
man. In the Homeric 1 lymn to Apollo it is spoken of as the ' man\' tree'd '.■* 

With the exception of a small part of the area near the border of the 
Central Court where these intrusive classical remains were found on the upper 
level, the Neolithic deposit that had lain immediatel) beneath the original pave- 

Diod. Sic . till. V. ('. h(i. tl;e true Ijotanic.tl name. -V Cretan ■.eal even 

- See J^nflssos, Kepurt. i()Oi,p. 2g, Fig. 9, -.ugge-'ts that it', timber was expuiteel gee- p. .’48) 
and cf. below, § 65. ' 1. 392, -uAi dc'i diroi . 

't’hi^. rather than sempi r: i/'e/n. .'CLnis tube 
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ment was, as already observed, of a very iinmixed composition. IMoreover, the 
uppermost of the two principal layers that can be here distinguished must be 
ret^arded as still belong-ino in its essential features to the insular Stone Age. 
The contents of both layers indeed represent substantially the same con- 
cluding phase of the Ui)per Neolithic, though the sherds of the upper layer 
show less of the traditional burnish and present a somewhat paler surface. 
Incised decoration is even rarer and more superficial there and the material is 
less coherent. Certain objects from both levels are nevertheless grouped 
together in big. as on the whole complementary to one another; the 
examples taken from the earlier level being marked a and the others y8. 

The upper floors here lay as a rule about 25 centimetres above the lower, 
both showing a white ' kouskouras ’ face put on a backing of red earth and 
prejiared cla\'. ' Intermediate levels occurred, however, in places so that it 
was not alwa_\s possible rigorously to distinguish the contents of the two 
main systems. The walls of the upper structures, immediately under- 
lying the pavement of the Central Court, had been much disturbed or 
entirely destroyed over the Western half of the area. Thanks, however, to 
a slight slope towards the Eastern border the deposit on that side was 
thicker, and a section of the walls of a later house could be there made out 
superposed on the earlier structures - (a) at a slightly different angle (see 
Plan, I'ig. 8 and inset). P’loor deposit answering to the later system (/ 3 ) was 
nevertheless traceable throughout the greater part of the area explored. 

The upper and lower stratum here laid bare do not together occupy 
more than half a metrt; in depth, a small proportion of the total extent of 
the Neolithic beds in this part of the site, which amounts to about seven 
metres.' There are clear indications, however, that the more or less transi- 
tional phase illu.strated by th(> Tapper Neolithic was of relatively short 
duration. Already, in the neighbouring area to the West, beneath the 
upper platform of the South Propylaeum, pottery was brought out, little more 


' .V tNijical fiaymcnt of pavement bclon;^- 
ihl; to Ntratum i yives a Nection about 3-.Socm. 
thick, consi>tinc: <>f an upper coatinp; of put 
‘ kou--kour,v ' (c. 1-30 (in.) re-^ting on a tliin 
layer of red eaith (tc o So cm.), l)elo\v which 
wai a layer of pale pre[iared clay of about tire 
same thickncNS as the pul ‘kouskouras’. 

- I'r. Ma(_ken/ic notes that at the \.E. 
corner, where this sU[)ei [losition is dealest, the 
overping wall has its ‘separate bedding of 
muJ-mortar and [lebbltcs 10 cm. thick which 


run.s along the toj) of the eailier wall’. 

-V [lit dug through the Neolithic strata 
9' 1 5 m, ea-t of the E. wall of the Uppei 
Neolithic structures reached the virgin rock 
1‘kouskouias ) (1-85 m. below the level (jf the 
(..entral Court [lacement. .\ tew '’entimetres, 
however, may be safely added to this for 
surface [loitions of the Neolithic levelled away 
tor [lavement, Idsewhere in [ilaces the Neo- 
lithic goes dow n over II metres. 
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than a metre down in the Stone Age deposit, representing the very acme of 
the mature Middle Neolithic phase, including hand-burnished potter\-, of the 
old crisp make, unsurpassed in brilliance.' But the growing use of the 
potter’s oven coupled with the operation of new influences from overseas 
seems to have brought about a somewhat rapid trausformation. Old 
processes were given up but at the same time the new were not sufficiently oecaUeni 
advanced, so that the ovneral effect in the ceramic field is one of decadence. 

^ pettery. 

It is also to be observed that, while in fabric and texture and in certain 
typical forms, such as the chalices, the pottery of this series shows significant 
anticipations of the products of the First Early hlinoan Period, in other of some 
marked respects it falls short of them. There is no trace for instance of 
painted ware and incipient glaze, nor of the characteristic ‘ through and features, 
through grey’ biscuit. On the other hand, Neolithic shapes of very ancient 
descent predominate, such as the vessels with uitright walls, ^ well illustrated 
in this case by remains of a series of large pans. I'he old tradition, too, was .still 
specially notable in the handles, the more developed vertical ‘ band ’ hamlle 
occurring .side by side with the horizontally perforated knobs out of which it he"' 
grew." Fragments were also found of handles of the ‘wishing-bone’ type,‘ 
but these were rarer than in the Middle Neolithic strata. Part of a clav 
ladle came to light with a flat handle of the parallel type showing a rounded 
opening.’' 

The general facies of the pottery from this Late Neolithic deposit, of 
which some forty basketfuls pas.sed through my hands, was b)- no means 
prepossessing. The tone, owing to the new procedure, was predominantly 
a pale red, but the vessels, especially the larger ones, were still imperfeetb’ 
baked. The surface was generall}' dull and the fine ' bucchero ' tradition of 
the earlier series was to a great extent lost, except in the case of some 
small cups. At times, too, the surface of the pots was covered with a wash 

' The surface of the Neolithic rises here w.as also found the central part of a clay 
above that of the Central Court. Among chalice like those referred to below. The 
objects from this deiiosit were fragments of proportion of incised fragments was much 
hi.ghly polished ‘rippled ' ware, some with larger than in the later depo-it here described, 
a mottled red and dark blown surlace recall- - Cf. of M.. i, p. 39, Fig. 6. i. 

ing the later \'asiliki ware, and many remains - In one i-ase we see this in a rudimentary 

of tine black burnished pottery including a form without the perforation, 
handle-less mug, a beaked spout belonging to ' Cf. of. cit., pp. 38 and 40, Fig. 7 , i, 3, 5, 6. 
a bow 1 like f ig. .V, se\ eial large handles ol the 'I'he ‘wishing-bone’ type is also diffused 
•wishing-bone ’ tN [le, and a ipiaint hird'.s head North of the Aegean, 
with striations on the neck, perhaps belonging " Kesemhhng, of. cit., Fig. 7 , 7. 
to a figure like P ofM., i, big. 11 , i. There 
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that haxl atterw arcls been highly poli.shed. Example.s ot the old incised 
d(;coration are given in Fig. h, in rare instances containing white inlay 
(Fig. o, 0. but it must be borne in mind that these only represent a fractional 
percentage.’ 

t)n the floor levels of stratum a, thanks to the greater preservation of 
the walling, remains of a series of larger vessels came to light, several ot the 
tvpe shown in Fig. o, r, though, owing to the imperfect cohesion of the walls, 
their reconstitution was for the most part impossible. An exceptionally 
large ccoking-pot with a diameter of over sev'ent\' centimetres found near 
the hearth in house B contained, together with a serpentine axe, the 
bones of a kitl. It seems to have had four handh.'s. With it were found 
large stones showing traces of fire. Abundant remains ot bones of animals, 
mostly cut or .s[)lit, came out throughout both layers of the deposit. These 
included the Cretan o.x,- goats, and swine : bones of a dog also occurred. 
That some of the food supplies were brought up from the sea was shown b\' 
the numerous cockles found, supplemented by limpets of large size and an 
occasional whelk and other shells.'' Many of the cockles and some of the 
other shells had been bored to be worn as ornaments. A curious find — 
inside a cl<.)t ot earth near the floor ot House B, and well beneath stratum a — 
was part of a nut which proved to have belonged to the obtuse end of an 
almond stone.* 

.Some fragments were found of carinated bowls of the tvpe illustrated in 
Fig. .r, ’ ami which is already represented in Middle Neolithic deposits. The 
■ bridged’ spout of these aft'ords an early illustration of a favourite Minoan 
form." A still more striking link of connexion is seen in the remains of 
cups or bowls on conical bases supplying the immediately antecedent stage 
of th<' elegant Early Minoan ‘chalices’, so well illustrated by the remains 
from the (Jssuary Cave of Pyrgos. A restoration is given in P'ig. w, 
of a simpler form with slanting incised decoration and a taller and 
more; develop'-d specimen, with burnished vertical striations is shown in 


Fi”. /. with the I.iievron band agani-.t 
,i (lijULtl hackaioiind ha- ttecti furtlier admned 
with a ruddy orhremi-, w.isli 

- In (ViZ/o/f of fjovd f l.iwkiio Xunitr- 
ous teeth aho oeiairred. 

.\niong''t them were ''|ieeinii n-, of 'Jh', hiis 
iincafns, J’e tmu'nlin ;^i\’ imeris. Spiuuhius 
;^aeJ'r,pus, and C}p)t’ea. 

' T he interior of this looked extiaordinaiilv 
fre'^h, but the eircunistances of the di-.io\ei\ 


^eein to prei hide an\ recent date. 

I lie drawing o based on the fragment.^ of 
two ■,[)eein;ens • the spout of another is placed 
below for conip.irison. 

1 he influence <<1 spouted Fgvptian copper 
ve-i'-ek with \er\ pioniinent ‘.pout-, on the 
Laily Minoan (las', must at the ''Unie tune 
lie admitted. .See \oi. i, pp. cSo-j and 
h ig. T .s, a 
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Ei". 4.’ It will be .seen that the Pvrsaos chalices are taller and clearK’ dis- 

o o • 

tinouished by their slender [ledestals, which give them more elegant 
proportions. Late Neolithic examples of this class of chalices have been 
given in the first \Tlume of this work' and present a remarkable parallel 
both in shape and in their hand-polished surface to a type of vessel found in 
First Dynasty Tombs at Abydos.^ The evidence of the Knossian strata 
shows that they can be traced back to within 
the borders ot the Middle Neolithic. 

The band round the middle of Fig. 4 and, 
still more, the well-defined ‘cordon’ round 
EiL;'. b, 1 ) 1 , are supijestive ot metal-work and in 
this connexion the appearance of a small proto- 
tlynastic copper ty[je ^ closely resembling the 
latter form is of exceptional interest (see inset 
to note 4 ). It looks as if the metal type may 
have had a very early histor)- in the Nile 
\’allcy. 

'file tiny bowl with ear-handles, shown 
natural size in Fig. b, g-, resembling specimens 
previously described, " must be assigned to the 
same votive class ;is the miniature platters — in that case actaally found w'lth 
a scpiatting clay image — from a Late Neolithic stratum at Phaestos. Two 
broken cla\- ‘idols’ and fragments of two others w'ere found in the present 
deposit. That of which the back view is given in F'ig. 3, bb, was 
unfortunately much mutilated, but enough remains to .show^ that it 
corresponds with the ‘squatting’ type of female figurine given in the 
inset, belonging to a cla.ss that has Anatolian affinities.'^ Fig. 3, cc, of 
the same pale terra-cotta as the former specimen, has lost its upper 
part, but has a special interest as marking the transition from the 



Fio. 4. Late Xeoi.ithic ‘Cha- 
lice’ WITH Bl'kxisheu Stkiations 
(restored), .Stk.vtum ji. 


■ Other fragnient.iry sperimens were found 
in IH13 m A similar medium beneath tlie pave- 
ment on the X. border of the Oentral ( 'ourt. 

- P. 58, Fig. 17 . 'there ealled ‘ .Sub- 
Xeolithic '. 

' See Knossos, Report, iuo4, p]r- 23, 24. 'Fir 
Petiie the .Vbydos t\pe was nondfgr [itian. 

‘ Royol Tumbs, 11, PI. I.\, a (tomb of 
Khasekhemui : two examples, aliout 8 cm. 
high, as Fig. 3, »i). (.See inset to right.) 

" r. of . 1 /., i, [). 3p, Fig. 6, 7. With 


handles of the 
perforated hori- 
zmital t\ [le. 

“ //sp.gf), Fig. 
1 2, 3 a, b, c : see 
too, for better 
representation of 
details. Fig, 1 3 , 3, 
and compare the 
Adalian specimei 
Fig. 13 , 17. 
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crouching' and squatting types of Neolithic tradition to the more extended 
posture of later usage/ Minoan and Cy'^cladic, though the legs are here mere 
stumps. It is still pronouncedly steatopygous and symptoms of approaching 
maternity are clearly indicated. It is possible that the punctuated decoration 
was suggested by the practice of tattooing. The original height of this 
figurine would have been about 6 cm , but two fragments from this deposit, 
one showing the greater part of a hand, Fig. 3, aa. the other a piece of the 
wrist (from another figure but on the same scale), prove that much largcr 
clay^ images must have existed. The fingers are stumped off, but the 
breadth of the hand is about 4 cm. The open palm seen here proves that the 
‘adoring’ type of image such as we find it at Knossos in the Late Minoan 
shrine of the Double Axes and elsewhere^ is an inheritance from Neolithic 
times. Fig. 3, is a rude animal’s head, perhaps the Cretan short-horn. 

Beyond the perforated shells and an amulet described below, the only 
trace of personal ornaments was supplied by two beads, one made of a small 
black steatite disk (Fig. u, /), the other i-i cm. in diameter, of a fine 
mottled stone, Fig. 5, c. The tx pical bone punch or awl with its knuckled 
butt (Fig. 3, /i) recalls numerous similar specimens from Magaza, and the 
chisel-like bone instrument. Fig. 3,gq may have been used in smoothing the 
surface of pots. Womens’ industry was illustrated be a clay spool " and 
numerous spindle-whorls of the same material,-* one of them showing signs 
of pricked decoration. Sponge-like lumps of pumice-stone — such as are cast 
up by the sea on the neighbouring coast — were of frequent occurrence but 
further worn, as with scouring. Slate disks used for pot-stands were 
also found, at times in groups, on the floors. 

Besides the usual globular hammerstones and limestone mauls, mostly 
of round or oval contour, for crushing corn, about a dozen polished stone 
implements including broken specimens came to light in this area. The 
stone axes were, as usual in the Cretan Neolithic series, of two main types 
and of the usual materials, one thick and generallv a good deal rcnighened 
at the butt as Fig. 3, a (greenstone), the other flatter and more triangular, 
as Fig. 3, b (serpentine). Part of a jadeite implement, apparently of the 
latter form, has a sharp, brilliantly polished edge. Big. 3, c, of a hard 
schistose material may represent an adze, and e shows the cutting end of 
a jasper chisel. 1 ogether with other obsidian flakes, was the knife, B ig. 5, a. 

’ A very similar figure with truncated legs ’ Resembling vol. i. Fig. It), 2 with similar 
was found at Falaikastro (in Candia Museum). pricked decoration. 

■ See below, p. 337, Fig. 18 !i, and p. 340, ' Cf. vul. i. Fig. 10, 7-9. 

Fig. IDS, and compare Fig. O.'h p. lay. 
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with a finely chipped edge. Another flake, Fig. 5, b, was of a peculiar 
transparent cjuality such as is unknown in iMelos and has now been traced to 
the small volcanic island of Yah — ‘Glass Island’ — between Nisyros and 
Kos.^ It has a cutting edge which shows signs of use, but must have been 
sharp as a razor. A flake of rock crystal also occurred. Taking the stone 
implements as a whole it will be seen that no falling off is perceptible in the 
concliuling Neolithic stage either as regards tabric or the choice of materials. 



Flo. 5. Oi'.jit IS iRiiM XcoriiHic Hocsrs. «. Oksiui.vn- (.Melos) (^). h. Ois- 

'iiuw c. I)\RK Stom- 4, 15i,\ck Siiwmio /. Mykiiled .Sione. " 4. ■rERR.\- 

eO'ii.\. (). L.xci PI \\Hi.Ri: si’Pcuii-U.; ' 


As regards implements, however, the surprise of the Excavation was 
the discovery of a copper axe I Fig. :!./) of a simple flat form on the pebble 
flooi ot a store cell of House A. in a pure Neolithic element, in company 
with the handled pot. Fig. and 25 cm. beneath the floor of the upper, 
e([ually Neolithic, stratum (/3). A similar pot, having by it part of a red 
jaspei chisel, was found in the adjoining cell under the same stratigraphic con- 
ditions. That copper was worked in Crete at this time is highly improbable 
and it is more likely that the axe had reached the site of Kno.ssos either 


' .See della Seta. Kivista rchenloi^ica 
ItaliiDhi di Atcuc. Ilii'enihre 1922. and J'Il;. S, 
Flakes of thi.s material were found in Kos in 
the Cave of '.XfrTTfe; treV/m. I 'r. Xanthudides 


noticed similar examples in the early ossuaiv 
iiioloi I J Rjiitt^d I ('tubs of dfesot'd , transl 
Droop, p. 705). 
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from Egypt or owing to some coast-wise drift of commerce from C\ prus, where 
copper implements seem to have been fabricated from a ver\- remote period. 

In House B ot the lower layer, near the hearth, was found a black 
steatite object, perforated evidently for suspension, in the shape of a minia- 
ture stone axe of the thicker variety. It was evddently worn as a charm, 
and we have here interesting evidence that the use of such lor talismanic 
purposes goes back in Crete into the Stone Age itself. In this case there- 
fore the practice cannot have been due to any mystery regarding the origin 
of these objects such as led them in the Age of Metals to be regarded as 
‘ thunder-stones ’. Of stone double axes there is no trace in the Cretan 
Neolithic deposits and the first evidence of any weapon of that form is 
supplied by the miniature copper examples of E. M. II date from a tomb 
excavated at Mochlos. Both the t\pe and the particular torm ot cult seem 
to have reached the Island from the Anatolian side. It is always possible, 
however, that beliefs attaching to the earlier stone axes may have been 
assimilated in the later cult. 

A curious object (Fig. 5, c) found near the same spot in House B as 
the miniature axe pendant may also have served an amuletic purpc'se. It 
is a small, naturally shaped, slightly rolled pebble of a dark stone that has 
been decorated on all its faces with minute borings, originalK’ filled with 
chalky inlay, thus resembling the pricked ornament of the pottery. There 
also occurred in different [larts of the area three glittering pieces of specular 
iron ore which ma\' also ha\’e been preserved as charms. 

Two fragmentar)' mace-heads came to light, both in stratum /5. One of 
these, I'ig. 3, /■, shows a rapidly expanding outline, recalling certain proto- 
Egyptian tjpes: it is of wdiite marble, a non-Cretan material, resembling 
that of the Cycladic marble figurines. The other mace-head, big. 3, /. is of 
a variegated stone with bluish, quartzite veins, shot with ore, and seems to 
be a variety of the same stone as that represented by the large va.se fragment 
described Ijelowy with which it is compared in Fig. 7, a 3 . 

IMost important of all among the objects tound in this late Neolithic 
deposit were the fragments of stone vessels which occurred in both la}ers. 
In stratum a, near the floor level of the chamber ot House A, marked 15 , 
occurred the base of a small mottled limestone [lot showing clear traces of 
turnino- within, due to a tubular drill, and enough ot the sides to show that they 
were epiite vertical. As conjecturally restored’ (b ig. 3) it closely resembles, 

' It mav, of courbC, have been liigher than a[)peared by the pmto-dviaotic .\ac (iumpaie 
as here restored. The waved band --o eharae- u[)rie,ht ilaba.ster tepe^, /e Tombs, li. I’l. 1,1 ii). 
teristic of this class ot \essel h.is often do- 
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though on a smaller scale than is usual, a typical class of late pre-dynastic 
and proto-dynastic Egyptian pots which during the early historic period were 
gradually rendered more elegant by the slight incurving of their sides. 

In the Avell-preserved N.E. angle of the upper structure were 
also found two fragments of stone vessels executed in hard stones of 

variegated texture. The larger of these, Fig. 7 , 
(7 1 , 2 . belontred to a vessel of considerable size, 
having a circumference of ii-8 m. (463 in.). Its 
greatest thickness is 5 cm. and this gradually 
decreases to 3 cm. at a point where the section 
appears of a tubular perforation, 2-5 cm. in diam. 
The original vessel may have been a massive 
bowl with a round hole at its bottom, like the 
basin of a modern wash-stand ; its exact form, 
however, must be as much a matter of con- 
jecture as the purpose that it may have served. 
'I'he stone itself seems to be essentially the same 
as that used for the mace-head. Fig, 3 , /, though 
the quartzite veins are here white. In this case, 
too, particles of ore are visible which in places 
display a glittering surface recalling iron pyrites. 

The lesser fragment, Fig. 7 , c, belongs to 
a much smaller vessel and is only 1.3 to 1.5 cm. 
thick. To judge from the section preserved it may 
have been part of a bowl of the early flat collared 
class. The main material is dark, containing 
what looks like iron ore, and well contrasting with 

O 

the pale green veins that traverse it horizontally. 
From these examples we see that the research for variegated and beautiful 
stones as the material of vases, so characteristic of the prehistoric Egyptian 
lai)idari( s, is already exemplified in Crete by the closing Neolithic period. 

With the exception of the wall foundations at the N.E. corner of the 
e.xca\ated area which, as the plan. Fig. 8, shows, were sn[)erposed on the 
earlier lines at a slightly different angle, the main structural remains belong 
to tlie earlier of the two Neolithic strata. The whole forms an a<>'>domera- 
tidii of more than one Iniilding, with spurs traceable? in places running out 
from the border lines, which imply an uninterrupted extension in certain 
directions. have here indeed a microcosm of the town of Knossos 

as it existed at the close of the Neolithic Age. 
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It is clear, however, that the greater part of the area was occupied by ■ r.ut and 
one principal dwelling (A) and part of another (B) with their dependences. 

It looks as it the nucleus of A had been a homestead of the ' but and ben ' "f House 
type with the entrance on the East leading into the main room containing' 
the hearth, set here against the back wall, and a smaller back-room where 



were found some large pots and a group of pot-stands. But there is visible 
a considerable development of this simple plan in the appearance of 
smaller rooms, opening out of the main chambers and, along the WTst and 
South-West borders of the house, which can be best described as a series of stoie 
store cells. Of the house beyond. (B), rvliich seems to have been parth,' built 
on to A, part of its main room with a free-standing hearth has been brought 
out. It shows, however, the same cellular attachments as A, nor is it clear 
in one or two cases to which house they belonged. That they were used 
for storage may be inferred from the groups of large [JOts found in almost 
n. c 
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all cases on the floors, -which were generally provided with a pebble pave- 
ment. As a rule they show no door opening, and access must have been 
gained above the stone-work that forms the base of the walls by means ot 
narrow openings through the sun-dried brick construction which probably 
rested on this stone footing. Access may also have been obtained b\- 
means of a back passage between House A and the other, of which there 
seem to be traces. Two small walled spaces on the N.W. border showed 
exterior door o[)enings and may have been used tor beasts.' 

This accretion of cells to the main buildings bears some analogy to the 
supplementary cists that are attached to the early beehive tombs. On the 
other hand the Ikmking of these Neolithic houses with a system ot small 
store-rooms seems to anticipate the Magazines of later Palatial structures. 

The lower house floors were covered like those of the upper with pave- 
ments of clav and red earth faced with clay plaster. As is usual in Cretan 
cottages of the present day, this flooring often runs under the party walls. 
On the other hand, in the case of House A, the Northern border of this floor- 
ing, which was well preserved, made it possible to trace a section of the outer 
wall that had been grubbed up, probably to suppL' material for the later 
building. Otherwise the house-Wcdls could gc-nerally be traced, when the 
larger stones were wanting, Ity the bedding of made clay and small pebbles. 
The vhole plan, like that illustrated in a more imperfect way by the 
Neolithic house at IMagaza,- will be seen to be roughly rectangular, as in the 
case of the tvpical IMinoan houses from the earliest times (I'ig. 8 a). 

In one important feature of their arrangement, however, these Late 
Neolithic houses present a marked contrast to their Minoan successors. 
This is the appearance in both houses of fixed hearths, either free-standing 
as in House B or built against a back wall as in A. In the latter case the 
hearth was roughl}- s([uare.-’ built ot clay and small stones with larger stones 
at its corners, raised 20-25 cm. above the floor-level, while the purpose of 
the structure was made clearly evident by the layer of charcoal and ashes 
that still rested on the surface (Fig. S 1:, 2). The free-standing hearth of 
House B was ot the same general structure, but slightly larger and some- 
w hat over a metre s(piare (Fig. S i;, i).-* Above and round it lay a good deal of 
burnt material, and near it tin,' large cooking-pot described above. 

‘ ])r. M.Tcken/ie siigye-.t', tb.it spare 5 which vol. i. p. 32. 

has an cxreption.illy \scll-i umjiactcd lloor and ' Its widtli was r. 90 cm.; its II. side 

-.(jmewhat linllowed ^urKire may ha\c lieen a 70 cm. and X. side 80 cm. 
small light-well. Its E. side was i-io m. wide; X'. and W. 

- R. M. Dawkins. /,’. .S'../., xi, p. 263 seqq. r. i m. : and S. c. i-io m. The surface was 

and I'ig. 2. .See, too, I). Mackenzie, Cretan raised 20-22 cm. above the floor. 

Palaces^ P. S. xiv, p. 360 seqq., and cf. 
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Hitherto no evidence has been brought to light of a fixed internal hearth 
in Crete, down at least to the post-palatial period.^ On the other hand, at 
any rate from the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age, movable tripod 
hearths of clay and plaster (also used as altars) - occur in plenty, supplemented 
for warming purposes b\^ chafing-pans analogous to the Italian scaldini. 

The fixed open hearth itself is traditional in Asia Minor and North 
Syria, as may be seen, lor instance, from the examples supplied by Troy" 
and Sindjirli,^ where they are symmetrically arranged away from the walls 
in the middle or at one end of a hall. It may be inferred that this corre- 
sponded with a usage handed on from more primitive times. It would even 
appear probable that the particular Trojan type of a round central health 
had also an Aegean extension. The recent excavations of Mr. Blegen for 
the American School at Zygouries, near Kleonai,have in fact brousfht to liMit 
a rectangular house of the ‘but and ben’ kind beloneing to an advanced 
Early Helladic stage, with a round hearth in the middle of its larger inner 
room.’ Since, as we now know, the Early Helladic culture in the Pelopon- 
nese and Attica is really an offshoot of the Early Cycladic type, which had 
intruded itself there on a Neolithic province that extends to Thessaly and 
other parts of the Northern Mainland of Greece, we are justified, provision- 
ally at least, in referring back the origin of the fixed central hearth of 
Zygouries to tin- same Aegean source as the intrusive civilization to which 
it belongs. 

There is clear evidence, indeed, of the existence of fixed liearths in the 
Late Neolithic culture of this Western province as it appears at Dimini 
in Thessal)- and elsewhere but there we see it in a simpler form — the 
hearths, round and s(]uare, being placed asymmetrically, either free-standing 
or against the back walls of the rooms.*' 


’ A rou”h .stone erection acro.ss the corner 
of a section of the Megaron of the Little 
Palace as reariangtd by the later occupants 
(L. M. Ill li) may have liad a culinary purpose, 
and a similar phenomenon was observed in 
1923 in a corner of a room of Reocciipation 
date belonging to a structure s.W. of the 
House of the Frescoes. 

- .See below, p. 302. l ig. 17,'), ar.d p. 337, 
Fig. IS!). 

= Dorp.bld, Troja und Jlion, i, jj. Si, 
Fig. 23. II rt. 

* Aus,^ral)un,i;en I'on Sendschirli. iv. pp. 236, 


257, Fig-. 164-6; p. 296, Fig. 203 .\ and 
PI. XLIX, in K 2 round and T 3 -(|uare. 

° See C. Blegen, Z,y;^ourics. 

I sounta-,Ipjoi(rT07(Kui’AsYjo-(;AE(s A/p.ig-tbe 
Ku) 'i.iiTKXin-, p. SS se([(j. and PI. II. t\ace 
and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 79 
seqq. Similar house-plans were also found at 
Se-klo. The Megara belong to T-ountas’ 
‘.Second Neolithic Period', which i.s probably 
rather ‘ Chalcolithic . .V Alegarijn of the 
‘ but and ben ' tvqie ([). 60, Fig 1 1 ; W. and T. 
p. 81, Fig. 39, 10 shows a cro— -wall with 
more or le.ss rectangular hearths against it on 



TRADITIONAL ANATOLIAN CONNEXIONS 


It is important to observe that there is no evidence of the persistence 
of the round central hearth in connexion with a square Meqaron durinq tiie 
Middle Helladic staye. That culture in fact laryely arose from a fusion 
with intrusive ‘ hlinvan ' elements from Ijevond the Gulf, and the rectanqular 
house-type itself was mostly displaced, as far as can be learnt from the 
archaeoloyical data before us, by houses of apsidal form. The appearance 
of the ‘ isolated’ IMeyara of Mycenae and Tiryns, followiny the symmetrical 
Trojan type, would thus seem to have been due to external influence and to 
stand in an Anatolian connexion. 

The fact that ab a)iti]7io the use of fix< d internal hearths had, as it would 
thus seem, been as traditional in Crete — and we niav suppose the C\clades 
too — as it was in the hlainland reyions on either side of the Aeyean, makes 
the adoption in hlinoan times of the other usage the more significant. The 
fixed hearths, which point to the severer conditions of a continental climate, 
were the natural inheritance of those who, coming in from the Anatolian 
side, seem to have first peopled the island — an inheritance, as we have seen, 
handed down at least to the close of the Neolithic Age. Why then was 
it abandoned ? Whv, even in the case of buildinofs of the Earlv Minoan 
Age, such as those of \’asiliki, are the traces of such a practice already lost ? 

It seems reasonable to conclude that in the introduction of moval.de in 
place of fixed hearths — itself made possible by the milder, marine climate of 
the Island — we may recognize a further manifestation of the strong Southern 
influence of which we have already an indication in the Late Neolithic 
stone vessels. 


both sides. The narrow inner compartment 
here bears an analogy to the back room of the 
Knossian house. On these ‘ but and ben 
Thesbalian houses and the central hearth see 


Mackenzie, Cretan I'a/aees, iv 
p. 374 see]q.). He lays stress on the influence 
of the fixed hearth in i.solaling the prinujial 
room cr ‘ Meuaron 
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Fi(',. 8 1'., He.xrths of L.xte Nf.oiithic Hou-'Ls Knossos (r. Hoi'.sf, fJ : 2, House A). 
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J:arly 1 iithiciicc f >\<ni Pella ; Il< ///;’'// Prc-dynastic Cii'ilization ; Tt/ienu, 

' the O/ive-laiid' — source of Glaasoare ; Early Xilotie race, P roto-IEbyan : 
Ex'jnisitL Ivories of Hierakonfolis ; A^ilotic Vessels ; Ship Ensiyu, also 
Aeyeau : Evidence^ of Sumerian influenee on Xile Valiev; The Gehel-cl- 
'Aral; Knife-Iianale ; Semile invasions ; Crete thus indirectly influenced 
by Ead ; Direct indebtedness of Minoans to fre-dynastic and p/oto-dynastic 
Eyypt ; 'The Double Axe Symbol in Eyypt ; Pre-dvnastic Stone Vessels at 
A'nosur- ; X.Abyan' Jiyurines — mantled types; Snyrested influence of 
Libyan hair-dressin; — the Side-loek<; ‘Penistasehe' or 'Libyan Sheath', coin- 
par id loith Minoan usaye : Female use of 'Sheaths' — Libyan and Minoan ; 
Beehive Tombs of Mesarli ansioer to tvidely diffused Libyan type — distinctive 
Vestibules ; Connected zvith Mapalia ; Prevailiny early Cretan house- type 
St/uare ; Were Mesara tholoi related to ' Myeenaean' ? Lhxrallels in structure 
— 'humped' lintels; Cireular JVell-Ldouse at Arkhanes of same date as 
J/yeenae tholoi ; Stone palettes and vessels of Nilotic type from Mesara tholoi ; 
/ / 'as there a Z in yan eh ment in S. Crete ? Shell inlay shoioiny X'eyroized type ; 
Pi'e-dynastii drauyht-boards and early Sislrum ; Cult paralleL — Xeith and 
ICktynna : Early Xilotie boios and ehisel-edyed arrozvs ; Shield of Neith 
resembliS Minoan ; ' Palladium ' ana Minoan Goddess; DireG apprenticeship 
of Minoan Craftsmen; Varied indebtedness to early Eyypt ; Early Minoan 
ivory seal Aioiviny dxon yuardiny body in eontraeted attitude of dead ; Fresh 
examples of Larly Kinydom Stone Vessels from Knossos ; Cari noted bozvls and 
'Moustache cup ; Knossos a staple of early dynastie Erypt. 

B\ \\hat agencies then at the close ot the Cretan Neolithic phase did 
the new impulse irc)m the South reach the Island, that did so much to 
influence the whole later course of its culture' ? In view of the new light thrown 
on these questions by recent finds on the site of Knossos and elsewhere it is 
necessar)’, at the risk of some repetition and even digression, to revert to 
this question, which has really a fundamental bearing on the origins of 
European civilization. 



EARLY NILOTIC CONNEXIONS 


Cumulative evidence — some of which has been for the first time set 
forth in the earlier Sections of this work — shows that the source of this 
influence must be sought beyond the Libyan Sea, principally, no doubt, in 
its incipient stage, among the primitive population of the Nile Delti, some- 
what later, in the united Egypt of the earliest Dynasties. The importance 
of the old Nilotic factor in early' Cretan civilization has, indeed, been greatlv 
enhanced by' the acute researches of Professor Newberry in the proto-historic 
field, itself so richly' illustrated by the di'-coveries of De Morgan, Petrie, 
Ouibell, Reisner, and others at Tukh, El Amra, Naqada, Hierakonpolis, and 
elsewhere. Already, from a time before the days of Mena, we are now able 
to survey the remarkably' carved palettes, the artistic ivory sculptures, the 
finely cut vases of variegated stone, the glazed w’are and other fabrics 
indicative of a high stage of civilization, produced b\' the men of the ‘ Olive- 
land ’ or TehemO of the Western Delta. It is interesting to note not onlv 
that the fabric of glazew’are and even of glass inlays was already carried to 
considerable perfection by' this early Nilotic race but that the very name for 
such in historic Egypt, tchcnt. preserves, as Professor Newberry has pointed 
out, a record of their source, analogous to the use of the word ‘ china ’ 
among ourselves. - 

The Libyan affinities of this race are clearly indicated : a Libyan popula- 
tion, indeed, survived to the last in the \\ estern Delta, the Egyptian language 
itself being unknown to the inhabitants. Sais, the principal centre of their 
old dominion, was the seat of the Goddess Neith, who.se cult in historic times 
was so widely' spread among the Libyan tribes, and the most distinctive 
article of their attire was the ‘ Liby'an sheath or pciiistaschc? Of their 
general phy'sical ty'pe the best idea may' be obtained from the exquisitely' 
carved iv'orv figures of Hierakonpolis, ■* which at the same time reveal the 


‘ For the explanation of the name see 
Newberry, Ta Tehcnit — ‘ Olive Land' {Ancient 
E^xpt, 1915, p. 97 seq(j.). On a slate palette 
in the Cairo Museum (see, too, De Morgan, 
Recherches siir les cmpities de I'E^xpic, 1897, 
p. 264 and PI. Ill) the national Libyan ‘ throw- 
ing-stick’ symbol ap[)ears beside the group of 
olive-trees indicating the name of the country. 
Ta Tehenii or ‘Olive-land' ■\\as afterwards 
extended to the Libvan countrv West of 
Egypt, including the Oases. Newberry, bow- 
er er, considered that in early times it was 
taken to embrace the Mareotis Lake region, 
the countrx’ West of the Canopic liranch of 


the Nile besides a large part of the Delta. 

Eg\pt as a jieli of Anlhropolopcal Re- 
search. Address to Section H, Brit. Ass., 
1924, p. 13. 

See below, pp. 34, 35, and Fig. if a. 

' See Jlicrakonpolis. /.(g. Rt search .Icct . 
I’t I. 19CO (.Mr. J. E. (^uibell's discoveries in 
1S9S, with notes by Petrie). The irories 
themselves at jireseiit form part of the trea- 
sures of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
where several re-constitutions have been made 
by Mr. K. T. Leeds which do not ap[)ear in 
the original publication. 
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extraordinary artistic development attained by crattsmen of this old indigenous 
stock in the late pre-dynastic epoch. It is not only for the purpose of general 
comparison with the later achievements of Minoan Art in the same material 
that it has been thought worth while to give some illustrative specimens of 
these in Fig. and Suppl. PI. I. For the evidence tends more and more to the 
conclusion that it is all part of the same story, and that, as already suggested, 
this gifted Nilotic race actually found a foothold on Cretan soil. There 
is indeed good warrant for concluding not only that there was a direct 
tradition with regard to many technical processes and cultural ideas, but 
that something of the inborn artistic spirit of the old Nilotic people may 
ha\’c been physically infused into the indigenous Cretan population, d he 
choicest flowers of the hlinoan civilization that was afterwards to arise may 
well I)e regarded as, in part at least, the result of this engrafting. 

Of the e.xamples shown ’ the male head (Fig. 0, i. 2 ) with the domed 
crown and short pointed beard, the youth of remarkably individual expression 
wearing the native ‘sheath’ (^t). and the cloaked figure (e) present charac- 
teristic ethnic traits. The side-locks of the women are noteworthy, and 
their waved hair, delineated with infinite dclicac}- in g, anticipates the most 
modern fashion. Similar cndiiLiiion also characterizes the tresses of the 
most beautifitl of the Minoan ivories — the Child God, to be reproduced in the 
Third \Mlume of this work. The modelling of all the figures is excellent, 
and the pose of c combines dignity and grace. The collared hound recalls 
the celebrity of the Liliyan hunting dogs in historic Egypt, where one at least 
is certainlv found with a name still preserved in modern Berber.- Various 
objects, moreover, show processional rows both of human figures and animals 
which have a long later history in Crete as well as the Nile \Mlley. The 
processional animals reappear on ivory seals oi Early Minoan date from the 
ossuary tlioloi of Mesara,-' the Libyan connexions of which are set forth below. 

Something has already been said of the progress of this pre-dynastic 
Egyptian race in navigation and of the existence of the ‘ Great Port’ for 


' ric. n, a i'5 [lubli^hed, op. cit., I’l. X. 2, 
minus the face, while only the head of the d<\:< 
is represented (PI. XII. 7). J i and 2 (appa- 
rently [larts of the s.ime figure), and and h, 
appear here for tlie fir>t time. 

' On a stela of .\ntef I (Xlth Dtn.) see 
fspeeiallv R. llasset, l.cs Chicus du Roi ^ I ntcf., 
in Sphin.x, vol. i, i.Sgy, p. 89 seqp. Antefs 
a/'. z 4 ir is clearly the Berber, ahekkurtw abaikiir 
= greyhound. Cf. Daressy, K. T. xi, iSSg; 


Re?nonjius et Holes, § xviii, pp. 79-80; O. Bates, 
Eastern Libyans, pp. 80, Si. This Hierakon- 
[lolis dog (us others) is lop-eared, but a [irick- 
eared hound occurs in a [iroto-Lilnan con- 
nexion on the tlebel-el-'Arak handle (Suppl. 
PI. xii, h, c). The Plg^ptian hieroglyphic type is 
aBo [irick-eared and so is the early Cretan 
breed, e. g. I\of M., i, p. 197, Big. 1 - 1 ,'). 

’ E. g. 1 \ of M., i, p. I iS, Big. 87 , 2 and 4 b. 
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Med iteiTcinean traffic, probably near the Canopic mouth of the Nile.^ 
Their vessels with curved hulls, .slinhtlv risiim fore and aft, were the true 
descendants ot the native papvrns boats, though they had developed into 
pallc\s with double ranks of oars and with two central cabins showing 
their respective Nome signs on poles with two streamers. It is a notable 
tact that the fish ensign seen on one of these (Fig. 10, a) reappears 


w 


ith 


similar accessories on a vhole group of Cycladic rowing galleys 
(big. 10. fee), and though the.se belong to a considerably later date the 


as to point 


to 


an 
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correspondence is such 
original conne.xion.- 

It is cliar.icteristlc. however, of the new 
influence which throughout the late pre- 
dynastic period makes itself more and more 
perceptible, that a new and exotic tvpe of 
vessel now begins to make its appearance. 

This is characterized by a straight hull with 
abruptly rising prow and stern, by a mast and, 
at times, as on a ' decorated ’ pot from Naqada (Suppl. PI. X II, r), by a square 
sail. It is generall}' recognized that this new type had found its original 
home on the h-uphrates and Tigris, ■ and we have here a link between this 
early Nilotic culture and that ot the Sumerians. Another has been already 
recognizeil at Naqada itself in the remarkable correspondence between the 
original structure ot the e.xterior walls of the royal tomb there, with their 
multiple ba\ s surrounded by post-like projections of sun-dried bricks,^ and 
the t\ pica] plans ot Chaldaean and Assyrian monuments. 

I he early Egyptian stone maces, notably the fine ceremonial examples 
ot Mena (Narmer) and ot the ‘Scorpion’ King before him, evidence the same 
Sumerian relationship, the comparisons extending to such details as the 
rosettes toimed ot a central disk with leat-shaped appendages which recur on 
the gourd-shaped gold vessel from the Treasure of Astrabad.^ The stvle and 


’ See e/ J/., i, p. 2i)2. 

- See below, p. 241, and my Hii.xley Lectuie, 
J-.a/ly d/ul I'.yyptiiDi riLilions li'ith 

Minoan Crete, p. 7, Eip. 4 (At Anthr. lust, 
/tuini.. 1925). For represenlalion^ of the 
( eladic veb^els contenipivrarv with If. M. Ill 

-ee Ibounta-., K(i. iSyp. p. 90 . 

(.1, I »(. iieci ite, I'oudiitiiiii Plot i d\IoHuiHeiits 
ei AlAuiores. wii, p. fj seg'j. aiut p. 32. 
t\'. I'rankfort, .Studies in Early Pottery of the 


A ear Last, i f R. Anthr Inst. Occasional Papers, 
1924. Xu. 6 . p, 139 beqq. Charles lloreux, 
L.tiides de Aautiqiie e'yyptienne, i, p. 33 .seapp 
(dleinoires, wW., 1924'. See. too, my Huxlev 
l.erture (R. Anthr. Inst.Jonrn.. 1925), [) v 
■* See J. de Morgan, Rccherches sur les 
origines de PEgypte. j). 157, Fig. 521 (Vue per- 
spective), and p[). 254, 255. Figs. 853, S59. 

-Irihaeo/oyia, vol. xxx (1844), PI. Ill, 2 ; 
cf. M. Rostov tzetf. The Sumerian L'reasnre of 
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even the minutest features of the bulls, as seen, for instance, on the fragment 
of prehistoric slate palette now in the Louvre,' are earl\' Chaklaean. I he 
Scr sheep with their wavy horns on another palette might have been almost 
literally taken from Sumerian shell panels or the votive tablets from Nippur. 
But the crowning' proof of this influence, by whatever channels derived, has 
now been supplied by the ivory handle of a svmmetrically chipped flint 
knife from Gebel-el-'Arak, on which, side by side with indigenous repre- 
sentations of men wearing the ‘Libyan sheath’, the hero Gilgames himselt 
appears, in Sumerian guise, dompting two lions in the usual opposed attitudes 
(Suppl. PI. XII, /e).2 On the other side (//) of this remarkable relic, moreover, 
an actual combat Is depicted between the crews of vessels ot the traditional 
and the exotic type (Suppl. PI. X 1 1, «), the arms visible being maces, clubs, and 
knives. The intruders here have shorn heads, while the others show long 
side-locks of the Libyan kind. But both wear the indigenous licit and 
‘ Libyan sheath 

Influences from the Syrian side account for the large Semitic element 
in the Egyptian language, and to a lesser extent this may explain similar 
affinities in that of the older, Libyan stock. The Hyksos invasion seems 
to have been anticipated at a very early date in the Eastern Delta; its 
divinity indeed, whose seat was at Busiris, and who holds the crook and whip 
afterwards taken over by Osiris, was in truth a Shepherd God.'' One 
of the close parallels between the historic Egyptians and the Semites is 
supplied by the geographical use of the right and left hand.' As the Semite 
naturally turned to the East, yannn = ‘right’ gave the name to the South- 
land, still Yemen. To the proto-Egvfitian, looking up the Nile, the right, f'w/i!, 
was the West. This forms the first element of Amenti,"' the Western region, 
distinguished by the Libyan ostrich plume, but also the Land of the Departed. 

The penetration with early Semitic linguistic elements, w hich in the abo\ e 


.-Istrahad, Jou/'n. of TTg. Archaeology, vol. vi, 
p. 15 seqq. This foliate rosette recurs on 
both the maces and on the gold plates ol pre- 
dynastic stone knives (cf. op.cit., p. 15, I'ig. 3; 
de Morgan. sur les ongiius de I dgy/'le 
(1S96), p. r 15, Fig. 136 ; Capart, Fninitive .Irt 
in Egypt, p. 71, Fig. 36, p.72. Fig. 37, and p yt, 
Fig. 38: Petrie, Man (1902). p. ihi, PI. F. 
4; T. E. VoiiX., [ouni. Eg. Arch., ii, PI. XIII. 

‘ Fleu/ey, En/i. de Corr. Jleil.. ^i 11892), 
p. 307 se([(]., and PI. I. As M. Heu/ey re- 
marks, ‘ .Ses membres cYais aux musculatures 


decoupees, sa tete forte, son encolure puissante 
et tres remontcT rappellent le.s tauieaux des 
cylindres Chaldeens '. 

- (}. Pieneditc. Le Conteai/ de Ciehel-el- Arak 
{op. (■//.. p. I seqip) ; Petrie, Egypt and i\feso- 
potamia {Ane. Egypt, 1917, pp. 2(1, 37), and 
W. Frankfort, op. cit., p. 122. 

■' K. Machric/iten d, k. Ges.d. Il issen- 

schajten, Gottingen, Eh. Hist. Kl., 1922, p. 233. 

^ See Sethe, op. eit., pp. 197, 19S. 

^ ymn-tj. 
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case brought with it a parallel adaptation of ideas, could hardl}' have been 
without its efiect on the development of Egyptian religion. In considering 
the religious indebtedness of Crete to Egypt we may therefore at times 
work back to original sources still farther to the East. 

M e have seen that in borrowings of figured representations it is certainly 
possible to trace this connexion, though there is nothing in Chaldaean art to 
compare with the ivory carvings of the Early Nilotic race. It has been 
shown aliove ' that many designs on the proto-Egyptian class of cylinders, 

the Chaldaean derivation of which is 
undoubted, were taken over on to the 
Early iMinoan seal-stones. Amongst 
such desio-ns we find indeed a class of 
composite animal or human figures, the 
eenesis of which is a natural outcome 
of the old ‘ cylinder style where, often 
by a mere miscalculation of the en- 
graver, the beginning and end of the 
subject overlap. Nor is it difficult to 
recognize fantastic reminiscences of Gilgames and Eabani. We see the 
Minotaur himself on his way to Crete," but, if he reached the Island from the 
Delta, his starting-point was still the Euphrates. 

1 he conclusion, indeed, cannot be avoided that it was by this route, and 
not by any direct pas.sage from the Sxrian coast, that these and other 
Oriental ingredients found their wa\’ to Crete at a very early date. They 
were in fact ingredients that had been already assimilated and acclimatized 
on the Lower Nile. 1 hat there may have been at this and at all times 
some gradual drift from an Easterlv direction along the South coast of 
Anatolia is probable enough, but the direct indebtedness of Crete to late pre- 
dynastic and proto-dynastic Eg)pt is now substantiated by a cumulative 
mass of evidence, A really surprising phenomenon, however, is the 
e\ idence of the early cult of the Double Axe in Egypt. The symbol is 
already foiunl on a late pre-dynastic pot from H ierakonpolis, ' and again, 
after the Ro)al House , on a fragment of a crystal vase from a First 
Dynasty tomb ■* (Fig. 11, a, b), while under the Fifth Dynasty there are two 
mentions of A/zY-priests of the Double Axes’.'^ The form in wEich the 

1 Xol i, pp. 68, 69, and cf. Stri//a Jf/noa, = Ilkrakonpolis, I’l. LXVII : Fragment of 

p. 152 seipp and I'lg. 59, and I' urther Uis- pot (in the Ashmolean Museum). 

i-overies oj Cretan and Aegean Script (J. 7 / .S’., * Petrie, Royal Tombs, i, PI. \ II. 12. 

xvii, p. 362 seqij.). s Professor Newberry, who first called atten- 

See Further Discoveries, cr’c. [J. H. S , tion to the e\ idence of the Double Axe cult in 
P- TO- ligypt O"'-'- rlnns. of Arch., 190S, p. 27 seqq.) 
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sacred symbol appears is that of the primitive linear class of Crete,’ and of 
the early Palace blocks. The Double Axe itself is a weapon foreig'ii 10 Epypt 
but in hlinoan Crete it is at home, and votive examples already occurred in 
an E. M. II tomb at Mochlos.^ In Crete, moreov'er, the sanctity of the 
Double Axe stands in a direct connexion with the deep-rooted ‘ Labr\ s ' cult 
of Western Asia. We are almost bound therefore to assume that this cult 
was transplanted to Egyptian soil from one or other of these transmarine 
areas. The phenomenon with which we have here to deal is closely analogous 
to the appearance of the figure-of-eight shield as an emblem of the; Delta 
Goddess Neith, to which attention is called below.’ Considering, indeed, 
the early intimacy of Crete and Egypt it might be thought possible that 
we have here an instance of early reflex action from the Cretan side. It 
must still be borne in mind, however, that the weapon itself is of Asiatic 
origin, and that it was unknown in Crete in Neolithic times. 

The extreme antiquity ot the indigenous Nilotic or proto-Egyiitian 
culture may be gathered not only from the remarkable perfection attained by 
the ivory and other sculptures of the late pre-dynastic epoch, such as those 
from Hierakonpolis al.>ove illustrated, but by the fact that the Calendar, 
dated by the rising of Sothis in the latitude of Memphis or the Southern 
Delta, begins in 4241 r,. c.,'‘ or some eight and a half centuries earlier than 
the accession of Mena and the beginning of the historic dynasties. 

Evidence had already been brought forward in the earlier Sections of 


has kindly supplied me with a detailed note 
on the subject. In the Fifth Dynasty we 

have two distinct mentions of a 

‘ AV/tV-priest ’ of the Double Axes (a) Wesh- 
ptah, Mariette, Mastabas D. 38. 'this 
monument is now in the National Museum at 
Copenhagen, No. 5129 ; (/p Zazamankh, Bor- 
chardt, Abusir, p. 120. Both these men bore 
very important official titles, and Weshptah 
was indeed Vizier of King Neferirkerc. New- 
berry carefully examined the sign on the 
Copenhagen monument and found that it was 
undoubtedly the double axe. He lurther 
expresses his belief that there is a reference to 
the cult of the Double Axe on a Suite monu- 
ment of tire XXMth Dynasty {Z. fiir Aegypto- 
logie, xxxviii, p. 116). ‘ Here we have a priest 

of the Mountain deity and of the Double 
Axe.' Mr. Newberry adds that it is remark- 
able that Egyptian A 7 ^e/-priests are only found 


with the cults of the ‘ Double Axe the 
‘ Mountain the ‘ Thunderbolt '. the • Falcon ', 
and the 'Swallow or Dove' (see Piv. .hu!S.. 
ii, 1909, p. 50 note). Weshiitah bore the 
title of' Khet-priest of the f/>-bird ’ ; possibly 
the Swallow (Newberry, og cil.. ii, pp. 50, 311. 

Scriphj Minoa, i, p. 195 : Fig. 31'), d, c, and 
see Further Itiseoveries oj Cretan and .-legean 
Script xvii, p. 384, 'I'able HI). It 

recurs with the H sign on a miniature steatite 
lid of pre-l’alace date from Knossos. 

■ Seager, Excavs. in the Island of Mochlos, 
p. 3(3 and Fig. 12 (T. II) : /'. of J/., i, p. 99, 
Fig. 7 n and p. 101. 

See below, p. 48, F'ig. ' 2 :i, f. 

' Meyer, Aegyptische Chronologic, p. 41 
(within four years). Cf. Breasted, -Ineicnt 
Fecords of Egypt, i, p, 30. Meyer places the 
accession of Mena at c. 3315 11. c. : Breasted 
at c. 3400. 
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n- this work showing' that the contact of Crete with the Nile \Ylley goes back 
at least to the closing phase of this prc-dynastic pcriodd The operation, 
therefore, of this civilizing influence to which we may legitimately ascribe 

.b. the transformation of the traditional Neolithic culture of the Island into the 
Early Minoan may be salely carried back to the middle of the Fourth 
Mill ennium before our era. The fragments of stone vases found in both strata 
of the- Late Neolithic houses beneath the Central Court of the Palace have 
now affordeil proof that at the epoch to which they belong the forms and 



I'l'-. 12. I.\M I ’ki - 1 a \ ric 1'.‘ a ]’ 1 1 \ N llowi oi Kxossob f.eiMPi Ki'i-.n). 

material of h.gyptian vessels which at an\' rate carry on the prehistoric 
tiaditions were already supplying the models for Cretan lapidaries. To the 
actually imported objects of [ire-dynastic fabric from the site of Knossos 
It IS now possilile to add a large fragment of a porphyry bowd (restored in 
big, U) with a slightK' flattened base presenting a flat, finely undercut collar 
and perforated roll handle. It was found in unstratified deposit N.W. 
ot the 1 alace, where also occurred th.e lower part of a similar bowl of an 
identical material with a slightly raised base: to the same deposit l^elongs 
a piece ot another \ es.sel of brilliantly poli.shed black porphyr)’ with quartzite 
cr\ stals, a kinu of stone that recurs among the prehistoric vases of Naqada and 
1 1 icrakonpolis. In the same context was also brought to light the low'er part 
' The latCbt Xeohthic ot Crete may overlapThe beginning of the historic Egyptian dynasties. 
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of a smaller bowl showing a flat moulded base, and, internally, an incised riny 
due to the working of a tubular drill, by means of which the central core was 
cut out. The core had been broken away and the surface smoothed but not 
sufficiently to erase the ringed incision. (See Fig. -JS, p. 59.) 

It is a noteworthy fact that numerous stone vessels, whole or frag- I’h.isc of 
mentary, belonging to the pre-dynastic or proto-dynastic class that came ro 
light occurred not in the Palace itself* but sporadically, on its borders, 
principally the North-West. There can be little doubt that they represent 
part of the materials dumped down at the time when the top of the original 
'Teir was levelled away to secure a flat area for the construction of the 



a /’ I /’ 2 I d 


Fin. 1:5. Comp \R.\Ti\ K Ex.wpir.s or Pre-tivn.x^tic' .\ni) Cketax Fiiu-rines. 
a. X.AQ.AU.A ; b i, b 2. KnO'-'Os ; <, Me'ARa; d, Hierakom>oi.I'. 

Palace as we know it. Their place, indeed, in the Knossian series now 
stands clearly defined b\' the remains of the early stone vessels found in 
the uppermost Neolithic stratum, though a certain proportion may be 
referred to the transitional, sub-Neolithic phase of the First Early hlinoan 
Period. The more magnificent examples, such as the porphyry bowl. P ig. 1*2, 
can harcllv have formed part of ordinary domestic furniture. They mav 
well have served a religious function in some early residential seat. 

Although, so far as the Cretan evidence goes, the occurrence of the Varied 
actual remains of this early Nilotic class of stone vessels has been confined 
to the site of Knossos, it has been already shown that certain forms of Earlv fli-'ences. 
IMinoan vases of indigenous materials also go back to pre-dynastic Egyptian 
' In one exceptional ca.-jc a fragment was thus supplied the prototype-^ of certain carinateal 
found embedded in a Palace wall (/’. of M.. i, < lay howK of M. M. I date (P. of i, p. 17S, 
p. S6, Fig. o.) /h- "1 hu svenite bowl beneath Fig. Vll. f). .A small stone jar of pre-dyna^tic 

the S. Propylaeum (op. at.. [). 67, Fig 31 ) lay foini occurred in a M}ienae tomb (Atlien-, 
in what we now know to have been made Ahis , Xo. r), and fragments of a bowl in 
earth. It is at the same time clear that such a Alccenaean deposit at .Asinc. 
hard stone vessels long survived in use. They 
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models.' Attention has been also called to the remarkable coincidences 
in early burial customs and to the discovery in the primitive tholoi of IMesara 
ot idols or human hymrines entirelv divergent in tvpe from the old Neolithic 
class but identical vith those found in prehistoric tombs at Naqada and else- 
where - and reproducing the domed head and small pointed beard of the 
primitive Nilotic race. We recognize, indeed, the same figures in a more 
artistic shape among the pre-dvnastic ivories. An imperfect specimen of 
a limestone figurine obtained by me during an early visit to the site of Knossos 
(Fig. 1.'!, b I, h a) clearly declares itself in the light of later finds as belonging 
to this 'L'.bxan’ class. The comparative group, Fig. i:>, shows not only 
a general paralleli.sm between this figure, the head of which is there restored 
in outline, ar.d others of this series, but the incised diagonal lines across the 



bod)' I'joint to a protot)'pe with some kind of cloak wrapped about it. 
Fixamplcs of such coverings are to be seen on several of the Hierakonpolis 
icoiies, sometimes, as in Fig. 14, i. 2 , enveloping the arms as well as the 
bod)', sometimes with the two corners tied together, sometimes, as in Fig. h, q 
hanging, toga-like, frcm the right shoulder, a method preserved bv the Idstoric 
Lib)ans as seen on Egyptian monuments. This is foreign to ^linoan usage, 
the upper part ot the man’s body, with few e.xceptions such as in the case of 
certain late sacerdotal types of Syrian derivation," being left uniformly bare. 
As an ethnic characteristic indeed it is of great interest, since though the 
summer temperature of Crete is much below that of the opposite African 
coast (as distinguished from the Delta), the maximum cold on that side as 
all those vho know the Desert border are aware, is much higher. Even on 
the Soudan side ot the Sahara rectangular • plaids ’ are still worn to-day. 

, {' ’’ that in Late Minoan times a tunic seems to 

- See Comparauve Table, />. of . 1 /., i, have f,een occasionally u.sed, in conformity 

‘"'y’ 'y ^Mainland ‘ Mycenaean' iisace. 

See below. 6a It m.iy aLo be observed 
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It is even possible that the minded attire of ivomtn such as is seen 
among the pre-d\ nastic ivories ot I lierakonpolis had a lasting intluence on 
the Cretan women’s dress. The natural eftect of such a thick wraj), as 
shown in Fig. 1 4, u i, a 2 , is that it rests in a copedike fashion behind the neck, 
and this feature is verv clearly brought out in the Minoan female costume 
(Pig. 14, (/) suggested b}- the designs on E. M. Ill seal-stones.’ In the 
case of the Hierakonpolis figure there was clearly some kind of .skirt beneath 
it, which in the figurine from a iholos tomb of Kumasa (Fig. 14, r) bulges out 
considerable In a figurine from Petsofa, as restored in Fig. 14, we see 
the skirt and apron beneath the lower liorder of wh.it seems to be a cloak 
of this kind. For convenience the Minoan woman fastened the cloak rounil 
the waist with a cord, sometimes ending in tassels, and 
seems to have made slits or even short sleeves fitr the 
arms, but it is difficult to a\e>id the conclusion that 
the Middle Minoan type of women’s costume as seen at 
Petsofa’^ and on an M. M. II signet (Fig. 13 "■) is an 
ottshoot of the same stock.’ It has been suggested 
above that the later, tlonnced ty[)e of Minoan skirts may 
have been inspired by Sy rian fashions.'' 

As a pendant to this earl_\' Nilotic tradition in the 
Minoan female attire, it ma\' be pointeil out that a most 
distinctive fe.iture In the arrangement of the hlinoaii men's hair, as we 
know it from the latter part ot the Middle INIinoan Age onwards, was 
certainly influenced by Libyan models. This is the side-lock falling down 
Irom in front of the ear over the breast or through the arm-pit, of which 
characteristic illustrations are given in Fig. P', i-//.” In Fig. Ki, u-a, are 



1 '1 M \ l I C'li' I CMI, ON 

-Nf.M. II fiK.N-I.l. 


’ Cl. 7 ’. dj M.. i, p. 124, I'iy. ii 3 .1. b i, c i. 

’ r. <1/ M., i. p. 152, Fig. Ill, a. From I’ro- 
fes-sor R. Iil. Dawkins’s reconstitution (B. S. A., 
ix, I’l. VIII). 

■’ P. (f M., i, p. 277. Fig. 207 , k. 

■’ Professor J L. Myres. />’. V. - 4 ., ix, pp 367- 
70 and p. 382 seq([., saw in tlie Petsofa cos- 
tume a sep.irate bodice and skiit, and the 
termination of the decorative stripes at the 
girdle might suggest this conclusion. In /’. 
of M., i, p. 153, I accepted this liew. But the 
chain of connexions given above is almost de- 
cisive in its significance. On the signet 1 Fig. lo ). 
moreover, the mantle is cleaily repiesciited 


with an opening in front. Other Petsofa 
figures umpiestionahly show that a bottle- 
shaped skirt was worn below the uai.st, the 
up[)er part of the body being left bale. 

1\ 0 / ^f , i, p. 197. 

' F'ig. 1() a. Kneeling Lihian, Be\r-el-\Vnlv 
(P)atcs, (>/'. tvV, p. 134, Fig. 43, by the kindnc's 
of L. Roeden. b. Tomb of Rameses II, Thebes 
(Bates, c/. lit, p. 130, Fig. 35). c. Captive 
Meshwesh : I.epsius, J)cnkin.ili:r, Pi., iii, 
209 : Bates, op. At., p. 125, Fig. 24 (XXth 
1 )\ n. Mechnet Hahn), d. Borchardt. XF-//vtv- 
re. Fig. 29 ; Bates, op. cit., p. 120, Fig. 22. 
\'th I)\n. 
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I '^Iven Lil)\an parallels ranging from the Fifth to the Twentieth Dynastte 

iniiiu ncc J PI Pg however, that while the Libyan men usually wore a short 

‘■n ^ ... 

Miu-.ui pointed beard, the Egyptian practice of clean shaving or depilation was 
dle^-.lnL; : general in Yinoan Crete. 



I'l.,. M 'I'llE lain \N .Sll>i.-I<H K A' A MlNl.iAN I'a'-HIOX ((?-(/. I.IIAAN Tvi‘h> ; £■-//, ;Minoan)’ 


(.Sup[)l. I’l. xii. u) and examples from Gebel-el-'Arak knife handle show that 
the Lib) an side-lock dates from pre-dynastic times, though the Cretan com- 
parisons must be rather the reflection of later intercourse with the tribes of 
the opposite Marmaric or Cyrenaic coast. Another feature in the Libyan male 
costume that has been long recognized as presenting a striking analog)’ to 
-hJatii " IMinoan usage is shared both by the historic Libyans and those of the early pre- 
oiinpaicd dx’uastic stock. 1 his is the ‘Libyan sheath ' or f'cnistaschc, the envelope being 
Minoan in this case dependent from the front of the girdle.^ while in the IMinoan attire 
it seems to have been drawn upwards in a band or ligature which, starting from 

Sfc .alio\e. ]). ’5, I'ig. !•, iz, and Supiil. that of Libyans on Egyptian monuments (e. g. 

I’l. 1 . 1 Heie. a> in other early instances, the Wilkinson, Ancient Ei^yptians, i (1S781, p. 246, 

s-hitum is risible on either side of the sheath. Fig. 76, upper row left, and cf. Jiates, op. cit.. 

olhenvise the arrangement is identical with p. 133. Fig. 49). 
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the belt behind, passes between the thighs and is again attached to the belt in 
irontd (See Suppl. PI. XIII.) In and a to the right of the sheath is a kind of 
flounced sash. The Libyan arrangement seems to be a distinctl}' African 
feature, since, apart from some more general parallels to be found in 
the South of the Continent, a similar sheath is still in use in Togoland,^ 
\Yest of the Niuer. 

But the analog}' between the Libyan and Minoan usage can be carried 
a step farther. 1 here is evidence that as a sign of dignity Libyan chieftains’ 
wives were clad in mens costume, including this distinguishing article of male 
attiie,^ in much the same way as the Queens of IMeroe arc' sometimes por- 
tra}'ed with beards. A more literal parallel, however, is supplied liy the 
Minoan representations of the bull-grappling sports in which girls take part 
wearing, like the Libyan ladies, the distinguishing envelopes ot the male 
organs.'' There is reason to sigipose that these female performers were re- 
garded as of superior social standing. \Ve have an indication of this, indeed, 
in the elaborate treatment of their hair, which contrasts with that of their 
male associates, and the gay ribbons that at times adorn it. 'Phe sports in 
which they engaged were in fact in honour of the great Minoan Goddess, and 
they seem to have taken a high place among her devotees. 

Certain analogies in customs and costume may have been simply due 
to age-long intercourse between the Island and the opposite North African 
coasts. But the intimate character of the correspondence with which we 
have to deal in the case of the ‘ Lib}ani/ing ’ images is emphasized by the 
fact that, like those of the primitive Nilotic folk at Naqada and elsewhere, 
they occur in a similar funereal relation. 'Phe particular source, moreover, 
of the Cretan figurines is a group of primitive ossuaries of the beehive type, 


' The arrangement is well illustrated liy 
some of the I’et-'Ota figurines (e. g. />’. 5 . . /., 
ix, ?1 X, ()). What -Mues had in that ease 
described as ‘a loin-cloth represented by a pro- 
nounced roll ot clay ’ was apjiositelv compared 
by Dawkins (c/. a'f., p. 3S7, note) to the ‘ Bantu 
sheath' and the /c/t/xArre/f of the pre-dvnaslic 
figures. .See comparative ex.miples, Suppl. 
PI. XIII. 

' P. von Luschan, Glolnis. Ixxix, p. 197 seqq. 
'Fhe .specimen there shown (Fig. 31 is from 
Woba in North Togo. The sheaths are of soft 
leather or woollen. 

' For the Fih\an practice see especially 
Oric Bates, F.as/cr/i Libyans, pp. 113, 114. 


'1 he chiels' women of the Sahure reliefs (A'th 
I b n.) are seen wearing the penistasshe (cf. 
1 ’. Xewberry, .Inrun/ Fg\pt, 1015, Pt. HI, 
Pig. 4). One of the Medinet Habu tiles XXth 
D\n.) also shows a Libyan woman with the 
male kilt (Bates, /nr. cif.). Xewberrv has 
pointed out that <,)ueen Hatshe[)sut's clotiiing 
of herself in male attire may be explained bv 
the Libyan origin of her mother, whom he 
identifies with Dueen -Mimosc, ‘Mistress of 
the Temehu ’ l^.lnr. Fy., 1015, pp- loi, 102). 
The practice of female impersonation of the 
male sex (like the converse usage) finds in its 
general aspect wide anthropologic.il parallels. 

' .‘see Sup])l. PI. xiii. 
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mosth’ confined to the extensive plain of Mesara and its borders, and which, 
both in their form and their geographical distribution,^ best explain them- 
selves bv connexions bcjmnd the Libyan Sea. 

To a similar source must be certainly attributed a remarkable group 
of relics found, together with cpiantities of human bones, at Hagios Onuphrios 
near Phaestos, the Egyptian and ‘possibly Libyan' aifnities ot which were 
pointed out bv me as early as 1S95.- Ten years later, the remains of primitive 
tholos ossuaries with similar contents were discovered by Professor Halbherr- 
and Ur. Paribeni ^ on the neighbouring site of Hagia Triada, and the 
excavation of a series ot similar sepulchral monuments in the Mesara 
region has since been carried out by Dr. Xanthudides, the recent publica- 
tion of whose materials in Professor Droop’s translation ® has added much to 
our knowledge. That these ossuaries were of true beehive construction is 
shown not only by the inward slope of their walls of rough masonry from 
their base upwards, as far as preserved, but by the discovery, in the centre 
of the floor of the smaller tholos at Platanos, of the coping slab of the 
summit of the vault. “ This tholos, which was about 10 metres in inner 
diameter, contained fallen stones amounting to 23 cubic metres, and, assuming 
the same e,f[ualit\' between height and diameter that is observable at Mycenae, 
would have been 10 metres high. The dimensions of the larger tholos here, 
which is 13-10 metn s in inner diameter, must in that case have been only 
slightly less than the ‘ 'Pomb of Clytemnestra 

Recent inve-stigations of this group ot primiti\e .sepulchral monuments 
have led me to a conclusion which throws a new light on the Libyan or early 
Nilotic affinities of their most characteristic contents. Several of them show 
an annexe consisting of ossuary cells of a w-ell-known IMinoan class. But in 
the simpler type, as seen at Kumasa," there is visible, outside the low- 
entrance on the East with its massive lintel block, a distinctive feature of 
great interest in the shape of a small walled enclosure or vestibule, a sur- 
vival of an original pit entrance, which must have served some ritual purpose.' 


' series of these tholns o-suaries is marked 
on the -Map (opposite p. 711 by means of red 
circles. Cf. .Xanthudides, op. at., Fronti>- 
piece. 

- Stpulchral Ihpo.'^it of It. Onuphnos, 
printed as a su[)[ilement to L'yctan Pli,ito.^?'apIii. 
c'-v., (^luaritch, iSp5 (ji. 105 For com- 

parisons of stone vases see p. 1 1() seqq. 

' PPemorie del R. dstitiito Lombardo, x\i 
(1905), p. 24S seqq . I’ls. 

^ Mon. Ant., xiv (1904), p. 67S secjij., and 


cf. P. oj -I/., i, p. 107, Fig. 7 .j. 

The I ai/tfed Tombs op Mesara, Liverpool 
L’niv. l’res.s, 1924. In 1923 and 1924 I explored 
most ot tliese in compant with Dr. Mackenzie 
and Mr, Fiet de Jong. 

" Op. lit., p. 91, and cf. Karo, ..IrcJi. .Ins.. 
19 id, p r55. The block had a hole ;it one- 
end to facilitate lifting. 

" -See fig. 17 , d 1-3, and Fig. II), fi. 

’ The enclosure must have been entered 
from above. 
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It can be showa that not only has this general t_\ pe of beehive chamber 
used for common sepulture a wide distribution throughout a large African 
region occupied in ancient times by tribes <T Libyan stock, but that there are- 
traces, in a rudimentary form, of a similar original disjiosition of the entrance-. 

The remains of several tholoi of this kind were observed bv Oric Bates,' Thoie c 
who first put together the Lib\an evidence about such monuments, at Seal • 

Island in the Gulf of Bombah, immediately opposite the Southern promontoiw 
of Crete, and which, under its older name of Plataea, was notewordiv as 
the first stepping-off station of the Greek colonists from Thera on their way 
to Gyrene.- In this case the vaults were clearly family graves and contained 
numerous cists with contracted burials, while the doorwa\-, which was blocked 
by a slab on its inner side, seems to have been used as a sejiarate ritual 
compartment (see Fig. IT, r)." The base of a somewhat analogous thoios Otiier 
was found in the desert least of Hierakonpolis,’* where, as in some other cases. 
the outer line of the circle was formed of orthostatic slabs. Still farther up the 
Nile, amongst the Middle Nubians, or ‘C group’, — recognized kiy Bat(-s as 
Lib\an® — in cemeteries dating from the Si.xth to the Eighlfienth Dynasty we 
find an interesting differentiation of the same root ty[je (Fig. 1 7 ,n)." The actual 
doorway has here disappeared, luit the entrance enclosure survives as a 


' The Eastern Libyans (TMncniilLin';, 1914), 
p. 248 and note 2 ; from notes made during 
a brief visit ’’n 1909. He had no opiior- 
tunity of making even e.vpluratoiy excavations. 
Bates's scholarly monograph on the Idistein 
Libyans published at the beginning of the 
Great War is a treasury of all that concerns 
the subject. His recent death is an irreparable 
loss, and I can only here express my great in- 
debtedness to his work. 

* Herodotus, iv. 157. Burdah or Bombah, 
sometimes identified with i’lataea, is, as Bates 
points out [op. cit., p. 5 and p. 229, n. 8\ 
an uninhabitable rock. He notes that Seal 
Lsland is still a favouiite resort of Greek 
sponge-fishers. It is low and flat 'and suit- 
able to some extent for human occupation '. 
Since, however, this part of the Libyan coast, 
like the opposite coasts of Central Crete, has 
sunk considerably since the date of the Greek 
colonization, it may have possessed an appre- 
ciably larger area at that time The English 
name for the island, marking it as a special 


rc-sort of seals, recalls the tradition of the 
island where Troteus fed his herds, though m 
the OdyssiV pv. 354. 355) that was ■ o\ er against 
Eg\pl'. 'The next harbour E. on the Lib\an 
CcKist mentioned by Heiodc.itus p\ . ifigi was 
indeed the ‘harbour of Meiielaos'. As Dr. 
R. W. Maran justly remarks {/firodoh/s. \ol. i. 
p. 122. n. 2). ‘the name Menelaos suggests a 
tradition that would carry the acquaintance of 
the Hellenes with Libya back into Heroic 
times See below, p. Sg. 

" Bates, vp. lit., p 24S, Fig. 03. The outei 
wall slopes inwards from its base as in the 
case of the Mesara tholoi. 

■* J. de Morgan, Rechcrches sur les uriyincs 
tk I'Eisypte (1896), p 239, Fig. 59S. At 
Gebel-Genamish, E. of Edfu. The sketch of 
this by E. Legrain (misrepresented bv the 
engraver) shows a circle of orthostats and an 
entrance niche apparently closed by an ex- 
terior slab. 

= Op. cit., p. 245 seqq. 

" Bates, op. Ilf., p. 246, Fig. 90. 
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separate ‘ chapeU of n\ud bricks. These comparisons extend West of the 
Sahara and the circles of the Senam of Msila in the Sud-Oranais. described by 
Randall-Maciver and Wilkin ' with their flat upright ‘ ring stones ’ and the 
entrance reduced to a rudimentar)" niche, present essentially the same plan. 



I'll,. It. I’KiMiiivK I’lELHivh 'I'oMi:-.: a./’, a Lu:va.\; d 1-3. Kc.'rAsAl Creik. 

tVidedis- The wide diflu.sion of this form of beehive tomb with an entrance 
in ‘ chapel’ from the Middle Nile to Southern Algeria involves the conclusion 

Africa. that it was the characteristic Libyan type of sepulchre. In the course of its 
later evolution, indeed, the t holes itself disappears and becomes a mere mound 

' Libyan Xotes, 1901, p. 78 =eq(j. and PI. some such type as the “ beehive ’’ graves, the 
XV, Fig. I. The auth(lr^ remark (p. 81 y ‘ The gallery leading into the latter being here re- 
plan of a Mycenaean “beehive" grave will show placed by a sort of false door above the 
a very suggestive resemblance. In short, we ground.’ Cf., too. Hates, at., p. 247. 
consider that these circles are derived from - From plans and [ihotograpb, A. E, tpay. 
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Avithin a stone circle, supph ing' the origin of such Tmislu d nniiuinicnts as the 
circular tomb of Kubbah (Cyrenaica), of the Mcdrasen and the ' Tcjmbcau 
de la Chretienne — mausolea which, while Afric<in in origin, arc wholl}- 
classical in execution. But the prototype repres< nts in fact the trailitional 
form ot the Libyan ‘ beehive ’ huts so well known to the Romans as the 
mapalia? It is interesting to Imd St. Jerome referring to these African 
huts as resembling funii or ‘ovens',- the name hv whii h the 

smaller ‘beehive’ tombs are still known to the Cretan peasants. 

1 he primitive t/ioios ossuaries of Mesarii, of which Fig. 17, T i-;, 
Irom Kumasa is a good e.\ample,“ show idiosyncrasies oi their own and 
the walled enclosure betore the doorway presents a nearer approach to the 
pit entrance ot halTsunken troglodytic dwellings in which we must seek the 
prototype of both series. There can be little doubt, howe\er. of their 
affiliation to the much more widely distributed group on the farther slu res 
of the Libyan Sea. In Crete we see them prevalent in a distinct geographical 
area ' which, in historic times at least, lay in direct connexion with the ports 
that were the chief goals of maritime intercourse with C\rene and Fg>pt. 
Gortyna, which lay within its limits, was indeed the seal of the Gowrnors of 
the joint province of Crete and Cyrtnt', Matala near Cape Lilhinos l.)eing 
its naval arsenal, while the health resort that clustered round the celebrated 
.shrine of Asklepios at Lebena on the coast to ilu.- South-East of this was 
a colonial plantation of a C}’renaic sanctuary ’ and a ])lace of jiilgrimage for 
Libyan visitors. 

Y’hen it is borne in mind tliat the Lee hive tombs ot iCesara must 
have presupposed some circular te pe of dwellings, such as the' African 
mapalia, their exotic character on Cretan soil becomes the more apparent. 
Wigwam-like structures, indeed, with woealen posts seem to have existed in 
Minoan Crete in a religious conne.xion,'’ sup[»l\ ing a parallel to the ' Mouse of 
Vesta'. It is also to be observeel that the .shepherds of i\lt. Ida make for 


I 'cI‘i^ oi 
trian liec- 
!n\ I.; iuit^ : 
Duif a'la. 


Mls.u.'i 

• il'tili.itcii 
to I. ill), in. 


Kaily 
( 'retail 
luni'L' 
plan, 

S'qiMiC. 


‘ See, especially K. Uahelon, .Art. ‘ .Map.ilia’. 
in Daremberg et S.aglio, Diet, ties .intiouites. 

■ In Frul. .Imos, ‘ Agrestes quidem casas et 
furnorum similes quas Afri appellant mapalia 

- The site was visited by me in July, 1923, 
and the above plan.s and sections were made 
by Air. Piet de Jong. 

■' .See Diagrammatic Alap, opp. p, 71 : 
marked by red circles. I have since (,1925) 
observed one at Kra-'i, near the Noith coast 
of Central Crete. 


® Pails, ii. 26; Philostratus, lit. ^llolh'iiii. 
i.\, II. The name of Palagrae (.KdAdy/jm'), the 
parent foundation in threne. is connected by 
Pates, a/, lit., p. 185, with the Semitic Ba'al- 
keren lei ailing the Saturmis Palcarensis of 
Punic monuments. Put the ’ruT/als of I.eben 
suggests Eshmun. 

" P.of M.. i, p. 674, Pig. J'l;;. Tor a cir- 
cular kut-urn containing a figure of thefloddes.s, 
see below, p. 120. Fig. tih. 
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themsf-lves beehive shelters of rouQ-h blocks for their cheese-makinv and 
storage^ which may be ot ancient tradition. But the prevailing type of 
the Cretan house, as far back as Neolithic times, presented!, as we now 
know, a rectangular plan.- Early Minoan tombs, such as those ol IMochlos, 
themselves go back to ‘ but and ben’ dwellings of that type." The Early 
dhcladic evidence points to the same conclusion.^ So far, moreover, 
as the central Aegean culture dominated that of the Peloponnese under 
its Earh’ and hliddle Helladic aspect the same is also true. \\ hen. then, 
from the Third Middle Minoan Period onwards we see at M\ cenae, the Argive 
Heraeon, and elsewhere on various sites ot the Peloponnese, in Attica and 
Boeotia wideh' disseminated groups of n'.agnihcently built beehive tombs 
the possibilit) of the^e having an origin not unconnected with the earlier and 
inon; primitive vaults ot this Cretan region can hardly fail to suggest itself. 

It is clear, indeed, that there did exist North of the Gulf of Corinth 
a ver\- earK’ class of circular dwellings built of sun-dried bricks on a stone 
foundation,' and the complicated circular building presenting a similar 
structural combination brought to light in recent years beneath the Palace 
at Tirvns," with its originally tiled roof, inner circles of walls, and tongue- 
shaped cells, may well be a glorified example of such. But the whole 
extent of the Middle Minoan and Middle Helladic Age interv'enes between 
the destruction of this circular building and the first appearance of these bee- 
hive vaults, with which indeed, structurally, it had little in common. This 
interval, moreover, is largely occupied on the soil of the Peloponnese by 
an intrusive culture akin to the Min\an of the Northern shores of the Gulf 
and characterized by apsidal dwellings, which there superseded the round 
huts, and by more or less superficial cist graves with contracted burials. 
Nowhere in this intervening cultural phase has any type of building come 
to light that could supply the antecedent stage of the great tholos 

' Dr. Xantluulick's has pointed out this Fig. 461, Xc. 
parallel in Vaulted rewAo/J/tva;-,), Appendix. See H. Bulle, Oirhomenos, i, p. 36 seqq., 

p. 136 (see 1 late LX, a. Id). and I’LIV. the apsidal dwellings and pits 

1 he -M. M. I o\al house at ( haniae/i, {l>uihroi) are in the stratum immediately 
/. of Jf., i, ]). (47, lag- lus, seems to be quite superimposed on the round houses, and, again 
exceptional. on that, tlie stratum equivalent to the Flarly 

P- of Ji[., i, p. 102, fig. 7 .'?. Myi'enaean. 

• The veil-known Melian stone ‘pyxis’ '• K. Miiller, Tiryns: Vorbericht uber die 
vith a raised rectangular enclosure presenting Gralnuiyen. iguy-igi2 {At/i. Mitth., xxxvii) 
round turret chambers is an exceptional phe- (1913), p. 78 seqq, and p. 84, Fig. 2 ; G. Karo, 
noraenon ( rsuntas-Manatt, Myunaean -/i,r, Fulucr diircli die Ruineu luui T/Viv/r (Athens, 
p. 259, Fig. 133 (('f. Lubbock, Prehistoric 19 1 5 ■, p. 8 seqq. and Fig. r. 

Times, y 57) . Lerrot et ( 'hipiez. vi, p. 910, 
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tombs of Mycenae. These, too, make their appearance with architectonic 
details of a fully ‘ Minoized ’ type and associated with pottery and t)ther 
relics of a purely Minoan character, including in the case of the ‘ Atreus’ and 
' Clytemnestra ’ tombs a series of stone vessels ol typical 'SI. M. HI forms.' 
As compared with the IMesara ilioUi. the most recent of which were not in 
use later than the early part of M. M. II, this in itself represents a yap 
in time of over a century, and the architectural staye is naluralU' hiylu r. 
A truly meyalithic spirit breathes in these s[)acious vaults, which seem to 
have been reared by compierors of ro\al stock who, like the Pharaohs, could 
command the labour of slave-yanys belonginy to a subject race.- Monuments 
built under such conditions naturall)' contrast with the simply constructeil 
burial chambers of rustic communities, tliouyh some of tliese, containiny, as 
they often did, many hundreds ot bodies, were almost as spacious. 

A marked diveryence is vlsil>le in the shape of a n-ynlar entrance passaye* 
or di-onws in place of the pit-like (luadranyiilar enclosure inrmecliatelv in 
front ot the doorwat’. There is, however, one liitherto unreyarded structural 
feature common to both yrou[)S which ma\' prove to have considerable siyni- 
ticance. At Kumasa I noticed two lintel blocks, one in position ' (see P'iys. IS, 
1 9, 1), and 1 9. c), the other tallen from the doorway of another t/io'os, present iny 
a distinctly gabled upper outline. 'I bis raising ot the centre was undoubtedl\- 
designed to enable the sigterincumbent blocks to e.tercise pressure sideways as 
well as downwards, and thus to relieve the weight on the middle section of the 
lintel — a purpose served later by the tympanum of the Mycenae monumemts. 
We see here a natural step towards the evolution of the relieving triangle 
above. It is moreover of special interest to observe that in more than one 
case at Mycenae what may be called the ‘humped lintel’ survives in 
connexion with the triangular t}-m])anum arrangement which really made it 
unnecessary. The massive conglomerate block that surmounts the do )rway 
ot the so-called ‘Treasury of Atreus’ shows, above its architectural mouldings, 
a raised ridge beneath the t\mpanum opening, against the side slopes of 
which the blocks forming the triangular arch rest.^ The more or less con- 
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’ See my remark-i J. JI. S . xlv (1925'), 
p. 74 seiiq. 

- G. (tlotz. La Civilisation Ege'tnne, p. 208. 
‘ Nulle part les niateriaux de construction n'y 
donnent par leiir masse cette impre-ssion d'ef- 
farement (ju’on ressent cn l-’.gypte devant les 
Pyramides ou devant le;. architraves de Karnak. 
C'est qu‘aux Pharaon.s, maitres absolus, la 
corvee fournissait des travailleurs a discretion. 


.‘SeiiK les d\nastes de Tirynthe et de Mvceiies 
avaient peut-ctre a leur service des bandes, 
nullement comparables, mais tres nombreuses 
encore, de .sujets ou d'esdaves.' 

^ The view, l-'ig. IS, is from a photograph 
taken by me in July, 1923. The left extremity 
of 19 , /i, is conqileted. 

■* This is best shown in Fr. Thiersch's 
elevation [Ath. Mitth.. iv (1S79), PI. XIII. 
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border of which has been cut out to receive 
the artistic effect (Fiy. 19, a). 
support of two side blocks, but otherwise. 


So far as its architectural moulding-^ go the lintel 
block of the Atreiis entrance presents a great 
analogy with that of the tomb near the 

Argive Heraeon, the material in both cases 
being native conglomerate isee P. Stamatakis, 
.U/i. Mitth., iii, 1878, PL XI, 2, and cf. p. 275 1. 
The Heraeon Tomb contained remains of 
L. M. I l> Wises (cf. Ttirtwangler, ^^yk. Thon- 


T// 1 )/ (IS A, Kum-\s.\. 

it, somewhat at the expense of 
1 he lintel here is also cut into for the 
except for its much greater scale, ^ 

ge/isse, PI. XII) and of a purple gypsum lamp 
with foliate decoration of early L. AI. I date, 
clearly a Kno.ssian importation. Dr. Tlegen 
has now found L. Al. I a tombs near it. 

‘ The length of the lintel block of the Lions’ 
Gate is 4-60 m. (15 ft.), the width 2-50 m., and 
the thickne.ss over a metre. The length of 
the two Kumasa lintels is 2^20 and 2-io m. 
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it presents a distinct analogy to those from Knmasa, an outline of which is 
placed beside it in Fig. 19 , b, c, for comparison. In the t/iolos of Christos 
the inner lintel block of the doorway, which has exceptionally massive pro- 
portions, displays the same protuberance above. It is here go cm. thick. 
(See below, p. 82, Fig. oS.) A remarkable survival of the saute architectural 
expedient occurs in the massive lintel of the doorwa\- of a circular grave ‘ 
enclosure near Myndos in Caria of a class containing ‘ Sub-Minoan’ pottery. 

The discrepancy in date and cultural stage between the two groups of 
monuments leaves a void in our knowledge which can only be tilled u[) by 



I n;. 1 !>. a, Lix iei, or Liox>' < Ivi t. Mwt.XAt.. Lixtm s 01 Ti/c/ \nii Ig Kvm \. 


fresh discoveries. The range of distribution of the 'Mycenaean’ beehive 
tombs is certainly t[uite compatible with a Cretan source. This is especially 
the case when we regard the notable examples on the Western Coast of the 
Morea at the Messenian Pylos,- overlooking the famous harbour of Navarino, 
and, farther North, at Kakovatos," identified Ity Ddrpfeld with the Homeric 
Ptlos.'* Not only are the original contents of these tombs, moreover, purely 
Minoan, but the decorative sculptures, such as we see them in the facade 
of the ‘Atreus’ tomb, answer, as wi; shall sec, to those of the Palace at 
Knossos as restored at the close of M. M. II after the great catastrophe. 
It is true that, notwithstanding these uncpiestionable affinities, no such 
contemporarv vaults of a sepulchral kind have as yet been discovered 
on Cretan soil. The Royal Tomb of Isopata® is itself of rectangular 
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1 Fiiiuied by Fr. t\’intcr. Atk. MiltJi.. xii ' Kuit Miillcr, Ath. Mitth., xxxiv, 1901;. 

(1SS7). p. 2:15. FiiT. 2. For the pottery of p. 269 secpp 'the early elements belong to 
this group seeW. R. baton,/. H. -S'., viii ( 18S7), L. M. I a (e. g. the amphora, p. 316, Fig. 16), 

p. 69 seqq. great bulk of the va^e-s are L. INI. I 

- K. Kuruniotis, ’Apx. ’Ed).. 1914, p. 99 seqij. * Ath. Mitth., xxxviii (1915). p. 97 seqq. 
This tomb, the original contents of which belong Die La;.;e dcr homerisehcn /’i los. 

to L. M. I C was reoccupied at the very end of ^ lich. Tomh< ,f Knossos, p. 136 setj;!. 

the Mycenaean Age. So, too, the Aigisthos {Archaeologia, hxi. 

I'omb at Mycenae. 
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construction, with a keeled vaulting", and the influence or this type on smaller 
tombs extends as far West as the neighbourhood of Canea. A remarkable 
structure to be described below bids us pause, however, before we regard the 
non-discover\' in Crete up to the present date of beehive tombs contemporary 
with those of Mycenae as definitely excluding the survival in the Island of 
the tradition of the primitive vaults. 

At Arkhanes, the nearest important Minoan centre inland of Knossos, 
the lower part of a circular Well-House has in fact come to light ^ built, on 
a smaller scale, apparently after the same beehive fashion as the Mycenae 
tombs and dating from the beginning of the First Late Minoan Period. 

The affiliation in their turn of the tholos ossuaries of Mesara to similar 
sepulchral structures distributed over a wide Libyan area, for which there 
is such good evidence, is only one aspect of the very ancient relationship 
between prehistoric Crete and the ofiposite African coastlands, which in its 
earliest phase seems to have centred on the Delta. A fuller knowledge 
Indeed ol the contents ot the Mesara vaults themselves enables us to sup- 
plement the evidence already supplied by the stone figurines. 

I wo classes ot objects well represented in these ossuaries may be here 
mentioned as specially significant. The rectangular stone palettes of the 
late pre-d)’nastic age, used, like the earlier forms ot more varied outline, for 
malachite and antimony to adorn the person, are of frequent occurrence in 
these interments, doubtless for similar toilet use - (Fig. 20, u, d). Among 
the prehistoric vessels from Hierakonpolis are types consisting of a stone 
block with cups cylindrically bored and diagonal perforations on the upper 
edge, as If for suspension or the attachment of a cover."' This heavy form of 
vessel (Fig. 20, b. c). possibly of ritual usage, is the progenitor of a whole 
series of later and somewhat more decorative forms with similar diagonal 
perforations that characterize these Cretan tholoi (see Fig. 20, r, f). 
Survivals of these types are also found in Late Minoan deposits. 

In tace of these remarkable parallels, not only in the structure of the 
sepulchral vaults but in their most ty[)ical contents, it may well be asked 


' See p. 64, Fig. 29 . 

- The Nilotic class are of slate, those of the 
Mesara ossuaries are of limestone. Fig. 20 , 
is given by Xanthiidide.s, op. cit., P! NX I. 'J'he 
use of these stone palettes also .sjiread to the 
Cyclades, and recur at Sesklo in Thessaly 
( Tsountas). On marble e.'camples from Paros 
and other LNcladic sites are traces of a red 
material (probably peroxide of iron) used no 


doubt for toilette purposes. For the traces 
of tattooing on early Cycladic marble images 
see e.specially Chr. Plinkenberg, Pra mykeniske 
OlJsayer {Aarkryir f iW. Oldk., Cw., 1896), 
p. 40 seq([. 

(,)uibell, Hierakonpolis, i, PI. XXXI, 3, 4. 

■* S. House, Knossos, L.M. I</; Palaikasiro, 
P- 135 i T. M. III. Also at Mycenae. 
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whether man}" of the contracted bodies of the dead that lie within may not 
themselves be of Libyan extraction. Their long' skulls, at times somewhat 
domed in the posterior region,' may not be conclusive on this [)oint, since 
dolichocephaly was early established in the Island, but it would at least be 
in keeping with such a conclusion. The comparison suggested by the con- 
tracted skeletons with the well-known Libyan practice of ' trussing ' th(' 
dead is also of a general nature. A specific resemblance is to be found, 
however, in the perforated foot-shaped amulets of stone found in souk; ot the 
tholoi which fit in with the indigenous Nilotic practice of attaching such to 



£7 d f 

Fin. 2U. Fo-Mi'AR.\Ti\'f: Serie-; OF .SroM, I’.u i 1 if^ ani> \ A'-i,' •. a-c, I’Ri iuna^ik 
K n\i>r ; d-J, Ckkian Jj/dlus O^'Cakii Mi '-arx. 

the ankles.- It is clear that these burials extend over a considerable interval 
of time, from the First Earl}' Minoan Period to at least the beginning ot the 
Middle ?ilinoan Age, and we should rca.sonably expect that any immigrant 
element would in process of time have blendcrl with the native Cietan. 

1 he evidence as a v hole seems to be best explained b}' the suggestion 
already made that some settlement in the Island of the earlier Delta people 
had actuallv taken place, perhaps as a result of Menas Compiest. It ma}' 
have been reinforced from time to time 1)\’ later immigration. 

The question even arises whether some of the other, in this case parth* .shell m- 
negroized elements, vith whom the ‘ pfoto-Liln'an ’ race stood in close xco,’!,- 
relations in the Nile \Mlle\-, may not also have found their wa\' to this Cretan '>1'^' 
district in their wake. In this conne.xion. indeed, it seems worth while 
calling attention to a hitherto unpublished relic, obtained by me in 1S94 from 

' Cf. Xanlhudides, e/. i/A. I’l. FIX. pj). 126. burials bclon;; to the Vlth Dvna^ty and iniiiie- 
j,_ diatelv 'uceeeding period. Many of the typical 

- .^ee P. -If., i. I'. C erne Pries ‘ button-seal.'- ' are allied to the ( 'itt.tn. .Some 

(f .ll’vdos, Ft. I, ri. Mil; Garstane. MaJids/,a of the skeleton'- were contracted. 
and Pit K/iaiitf. [i. 300, and I’l. XXXIX. 1 bese 
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near Phaestos, together with a pot of variegated limestone, in all probabilit}' 
derived from the Hagios Onuphrios deposit, where another stone vessel, 
similar in form and material, was found.' The object is an Inlay ol shell, 
apparently of the Tridacua, the nearest habitat of which is the Red Sea, but 
which was in use in Crete for small carved works from the beginning of the 
Early Mlnoan Age, as is evidenced by an ‘ Idol ’ of this material from Central 
Crete - showing a distinct Neolithic tradition. We see here a bearded face 
of repugnant aspect and disproportionately large e\es — both the pupil of 
which and a circle surrounding the iris had been originally inlaid (Fig. 21, a, b). 



a b c 

Inn. - 21 . < 1 , /', -Ml^vka, Ciuol: r, Xo,Kor/i.i> Liiivax (I’ki- ■iiv.va'. rie I'ai.i.l’I'k). 

Tl'iese features, coupled with the snub nose, and thick lips," recall the head, 
given here for comparison (Fig. 21, r), of one of the men belonging to 
a conquered tribe, the e.xposure of whom to wild bulls is recorded on a pre- 


dynastic slate palette.' The cai)tives 

' See mv ScJ'iilchral Deposit op Da;pus 
Onuphrios near Phaestos (Siii)|ileniciit to 
Cietan l’ielo;^raphs, ^:c. ; (Hi.iritcli, 1S95, 
p. Ilf), I'lg. loii, and p. 117. Mg. no). I’he 
two la-.es art- of the s.inic general type as 
Seager. Modilos, .\i\', 3 fMy;. 41 dated tu 

!■:. M. II. 

' J’.of M.. i. p. 48, M’g. 13 . ’o. It is there 
wronglv de-^crihed a^ ‘ alabaster '. 

’■ 1 had hesitated for lony to place this 
object in it^ piopcr relation owing to the 
impression that the head mi^^lit be archaic 
(ircek. It does in fact present a certain 
analogy with siieh rude arch.iic jirofiles as that 
of a bearded warrior on a stater of Kalrnina 
IB. M. Coin ('at, Caria, eVc., Bl, X.XIX. S;. 
But the material and the inlay techniijue 


were apparently negroized Libyans,’’' 

weigh decisively in the Marly Minoan scale. 

■* Heuzey, Jliili. lie Corr. llelKniijue, wi, 
I'l. I and p. 307 SC) 14. (cf. de Morgan, Re- 
cherehes si/r les origines Je I'Egypte, 1897, 
PI. II). I'he point of the heard is here restorer! 
from a similar head. The fragment of the 
palette on which this head occurs is in the 
I.oinre. 

It is to he observed that they wear the 
• Libyan sheath ' with tlie rhararteristic indica- 
tion of the Heuzey (writing in 1892) 

sugge.sled that the figures might belong to 
a half-Semiti/ed .-\frican race ; he also remarks 
Up. eit., p. 309), ‘ Me sourcil e[)ais se prolonge 
jusijuc stir le nez, comme dans les tetes 
ch.ildeo-a.ssyneiines ' But the Libyan sexual 
airangement is unmistakahle. 
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Among' the evidences of intimate contact wuh tlie inhabitants of tin; ri,- 
Nile \Nlley at a very early date which may well l)e p.\[)lained by an 
actual racial infusion is the appearance already in Early hlinoan times b- ann. 
of a kind ot draught-board, known to pre-d\nastic Egyptd A representation 
of this, with its pieces above, on an Early Minoan seal - substantially 
reproduces the dioi sign that supplied tin; principal hierogly[ihic element 
in the name of the first historic Egyptian king. Another contemporary seal- 
stone depicts a native Cretan placing a ])iece on a board, ami the associations 



l-'n.,, 22 . a, h. SnxKVM I’l am u anI' 1 Iakvi ''I i rn' 1 »a\( } , H v.ia 'I’riai. \ ‘ Rh\ kin '. 

of the magnificent e.xamples of later date show that they were ptot only, as 
in prehistoric Egypt, buried with the departed, but were at the same tinn; 
sacred to the great hlinoan Goddess. ■■ 

How early, too, nta}' not the Nilotic inlluence go l)ack, which is so 
visible in the harv'esters' dance on tlic steatite cup Irom the site of llagia 
Triada (Fig. -J-J ) — itself commanding one of the iriain lines of access from 
the Libyan Sea to the iMesara Plain ? A priest with a thick waist, unusual, 
though not unparalleled, among Minoan men, ■‘who leatls one division of the 
reapers' rout, and is immediately lollowed by three girl choristers, intones 
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‘ A clav example was found in a pre- 
dynastic grave (E. B Ayrton and W. L. S. L<),at, 
Fredynastu Cemetery <>/ El Maluhna, I’l. X\'II 
and p. 30 ; cf. P. of M., i. p. 47S and n, i ■. 


('■rave at Mycenae (Xoc /’. of M., i, pp. 4S3. 
4S4). 

■* The heavily huilt hron/e figure from 
Tvlissos shows indeed that such abdominal 


- P. of M., i, pp. 124, 125 and Figs. FSa, develojinient was not unknown in Minoan 
a, 2 and 93 c. Crete. It is possible, too, that the upper 

" ‘ Sacral Knot ' was associated with the margin of the loin clothing that appmr-, below 

faience drauuht-boaid from the Fourth Shaft is iiort of a broad belt such a-> the IMis'-os 
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his chant to this iingling music (Fig. 22). The sistrum here is of primi- 
tive form with a single bar in contrast to the dynastic Egyptian examples 
uith three or four.’^ The later form occurs as a sign, possibly ideographic, 
on tablets of Class A. 

The stone libation table, forming part of the baetylic altar, from the 
Psvchro Cave, the traditional refuge of the Cretan Rhea and the birthplace 
of the native Zeus, finds a remarkable parallel, of a later date it is true, from 
Cvrenaica.i Here too we see a central pillar, somewhat conical, upon which, 
further supported by legs at its corners, rests an oftering slab with a recipient 
above. The cult of the Minoan Goddess, with which at any rate the Psychro 
Libation Table and other kindred objects must be connected, finds its most 



I'lc,. 2:i, C'ri tan. I koi'o-Xii cnic. .wri I.iiivan Bows an'o .-Vkrows. u, l>, Pre dynastic 
I-'.c.vi'TTAN ; i\ CnnEi -r.Dc.ED Kdvptian .Arrow-head, .secured by Bitu-MEN ; d. Fr.iNX Arrow - 
HEAD, Sahara: Crli.xn .\rchek (M.M. I ,n : f, Xiiiii S^^n;<ll,• Bows i\ Sheath; g. It, 
ThI, S\MI. S\Mr,OI \> I.IBYAX '1' XT' lOiT-AIAKK. 


natural associations, as has been already shown, in the Anatolian worship 
of a similar \’irgin Mother. Yet on the l.ibvan side, again, there 
may be recognized in the cult of the national Goddess Meith not only 
general community of divine nature but actual identity as regards some 
important attributes. She was not only a X'irgln-Mothur, Goddess of 
\'egetation. but the armed .Maiden, whose special symbols, the bow and arrows 
and their case, recall a prominent form of the Minoan Goddess, perpetuated 
in the Pliktynna and Britomartis of later days. The chief priest of Sais, 

' the Dwelling of Neith was the ‘ Great One of the Bow’. So we see the 
Minoan Goddess depicted as the huntress and find votive arrow' plumes in 
the Central Shrine of the Knossian Palace.-'- The bow of Neith, as may 
be gathered from her symbol (Fig. 2?>. f), xxhich represents two bows in 


figure wear-,. L. Sax-iunoni {// l aso di Hagia 
Tfidda : Mon. Ant., .\iii i 1903). ]>[). IJ4, 125 ) 
regards doth ‘ priest ’ and singing xxoinen as 
I.ihxan. 

‘ See \Ailkitison, Ancient Egyptians (1S7S 


ed ). x'ol. i, p. 497 setjq. 

■ See nix Myc. Tree and d'illar Cult, p[). 17, 
iiS, and J. n.S., .\.\i ( 1901), pp. 115, 116, and 
l ig. 9. 

2 ’- af -I/., i, pp. 548, 549 and Fig. 39't, a. 
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a sheath/ is identical \vith that shown in pre-dynastic reliefs - (Fig. 24:, n) 
which in fact supplies the prototype of the earlier Egyptian hieroglyph for 
bow, (I'l pit ox pcti):'‘ It does not appear to have been a 'comijosite' bow 

of the Asiatic class, but rather a specialized variety of the 'plain' bow of a 
type that still survives in Somaliland.’ The bow itself wais regarded as 
a specialh' Libyan weapon, and the Lil>\an tribes are referred to collectively 
as the ‘Nine Bows’. The arrows of Neith (Fig. 24. a, b) show the same 
connexions. They are of the .same chisel-edged type that is seen in the 
hands of the huntsmen on a pre-dynastic palette of the class referred to, one 
of whom holds a batch of three .such arrows (h'ig. 24, n). The bowmen here 
w'ear plumes, and it is noteworth)- that arrows of this t_\pe, similarlv bunched 
together, are held by what ajtpear to be negroizetl Libvans, who also wear 
the national ostrich plumes, in a wall-painting at Beni-Hassan (Fig. 24, [>).’' 
Flint-tipped arrows of this broad-edged type occur in Egvpti.in tombs 
(Fig. 2:),c), and are abundant in the Neolithic .settlements of the Saharan 
regioiG (Fig. 2 :.!, </). It is interesting to observe that this chisel-edged type 
is seen in the hands of the huntsman shooting a wild goat (Fig. 2 l>, r) on 
the ivory half-cylinder of M. M. I a date, from Knos.sos, illustrated in \h)l. i 


’ The so-called ‘.shuttle’ of Neith was thus 
convincingly explained by Miss M. .\. Murray. 
Ancunt Eixypt, 1921. ?t. II, pp. 35-7. 

- E.g. on liine,stone \ase, HierakonpoHs. I'l. 
XIX. I, and on slate palette in the Louvre, 
Heti/ey, Rev. Air/ti'iilnyiine, rSpo. I’l I\' 
and p. 145x644. l)e Morgan, KeAitrchiS sill- 
ies urigines de I'Egypte, 1S97, pp 264, 265. and 
Fig. 804 

' .See Le[)sius, Der Bdgen in der J liernglyphik 
(/.. f. ny. Spraclie, 1872, pp. 79-SS). 

■* 4 ’his is the opinion of Mr. Henry Balfour, 
the first authoritv on the evolution of the bow. 
The Structure and Ajtimties op the Composite 
Boio were already discussed by him in the 
li. Anthr. Inst. Journ. for i90o(vol. .\i\, p. 220 
seqq.). The great larity of the composite 
tvpe in Egypt i.s shown by Dr. Felix von 
Luschan (Liter den antiken Bogen, p. 193). 
who. out of some eighty Fgy[)tian bows ex- 
amined b) him, found only a single ( on)po-.ite 
specimen, now in the Berlin Museum. It is of 
Ramese.s I's time and apparently C'f Hittite 
origin (.see, too. C. |. Longman, The Btm's op 


the .indent . issyrians and Egyptian! \ R. . Inthr. 
Inst. J.-urn., xxiv, 1S9;, p, 51) and 11 . Balfour. 
On a ri markable ancient Jleno ://>, vol. xxvi, 
1S07, [). 2IOsc([ll.). 

( 'f. Heu/ey. loc. eit , p. 149 n. 1; ( )ne 

u.irrior holds a bum h of three airows, just 
like a figure on the pie-dyna^tic tablet. 

See (fhabas, .intu/uite historb/ne, ji. 380 
seqq . and J. Evans, The Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments op Great Britain, p. 329, Fig. 272. 4 'he 
Hint was Secured to the shaft bv bitumen. ( 'f. 
t\pes from the shell-niounds ofMugeni. Bortu- 
gal (H. Oberniaier, Eossil Man in .Spain. 
p. 324, Fig. 135. and p. 325, Fig. 130 c). 

Two specimens, however, are recorded as 
having been found as far afield ns 1 leiim.irk 
(Madsen. Afbildninger af ftanske Oldsager: 
Ifeenalderen, I’l. XXIL 18, ig: cf. ('hibas, 
op. eit., p 382, and J. Evans, op eit , ]i. 365 1. 

■ The resemblance they present to trapezoid 
flints of a Late Capsian < lass laiiging from 
Syiia to Portugal may eicn suggest .111 'epi- 
palaeolithic ■ origin. 
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of this work, and an indigenous bow with an arrow of this kind appears as a 
iMinoan hieroglyph on a contemporary bead-seal from IMallia ^ 

For the chase these broad-edged arrow's were specially efficacious, since, 
though they did not penetrate so well as the pointed type, they w'ere better 
adapted for cutting arteries and tendons and thus crippling the quarry. 

ft he bow of this sign and that held by the Knossian archer, though 
somew'hat abnormal .shape, was yet of the ‘plain’ kind, and, like that 
Somaliland at the present day, may best be regarded 
as a descendant of the earlv Nilotic type. It is not 
till Late IMinoan times, indeed, that we have clear 
evidence of the use of the Asiatic composite bow in 
the Island,- though, as might be expected, that type 
is alread\- seen on the Phaestos Disk. 

The oval shield with incurved sides with which 
the crossed arrows of the chisel-edged kind are 
coupled in the earlier dynastic representations of 
the Neith symbol (Fig. ‘24, e, </) ■'• has still more defi- 
nite relationships with Cretan forms. As Professor 
Newberr\' has pointed out,^ it is essentialK’ the same 
as the iMinoan S-shaped body-shield. In the case of 
the large signet-ring from the Mycenae Shaft Grave 
(Fig. and of the painted slab from the same 

site de[ncting a scene of wor.ship, we see figures of a 
Minoan divinity, in the latter ca.se white-limbed and therefore certainly female, ' 
bearing shields of this ty[K‘. These Minoan versions have been regarded as 
an antici])ation of the later Palladium,^ and it may further be recalled 
that the local cult of the iMinoan Goddess, both at Mycenae and on the 
Acropolis of Athens, was perpetuated in later days by a temple of 



Fid. ' 2 '?,bis. Tki.woular 
or liRow.v 
.S IK \i ri r, 1 ROM 
Ox THIRD SIDE RkVT.RSKD 
.SCROI I . 


' Fciuiul in ;i priN.ite boioc bv thu FreiK h 
excavati II s in rijJ4 with iNt. M. 1 ./ ])(itter\ and 
iL'pr(,duci,d Ijy their kiinl permi'-iidii, 

- Tire -tiiiatic type — ‘ Cupid's bow ' — already 
appeals in the handx ot the luinting Godde^^ 
on e,old-^iy^Lt tings of tlie Late .Minoan 
.\ge (e. g. hunting ( loiidess and warrior--, 
'I'hislie 'treasure ). the horn.sof the wild goat 
seen on a series of in--cribed tablets from 
tlie ‘.Magazine <jf the .\rsenal ' at Knossos 
{ A'ce.seuu'. K-'port. 1904, pp. 5S. 51/) were doubt 
i( ss used in the- m.inufarti-re of ' eonpirisite ’ 
b'lw^. 


Fig. 2 1 c, from stela of King Mer-Xeith 
(Petrie, R. Tombs of First Dynasty, vol, i, 
frontis[)tece). d. the shrine of Xeith from 
Tablet of .Aha 'op cit., 11, PI. X. 2). On later 
monuments the shield of Xeith takes the 
ordm.uy 1 g\ptian shape. 

* /’roiYc'dif/ys op the Soc. op IhlP. .hr//., 190(1, 
PP- ih 73 - 

‘ An imprmed coiyv of this design is given 
by Rodenwaldt, Wdivpinax, Ds . Mitth. d. 
Arih. Inst . xwvii, 1912, PI. S. 

Sec Is. Gardner, Palladia from dfurnae 
Kj.If.S., xiii, 1S05. p. 21 seqip). 
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Athena, just as Rhea succeeded lier at Knossos. In this connexion 
a great interest attaches to the persistent Greek tradition which regarded 
Pallas Athene as herselt of Libyan origind It can hardh' be doubted that 
Neith was the same as the Goddess of the Ausean - Lifjyans, dwelling 
about Lake Tritonis, who is identified with Athena in a specicd way by 
Herodotus ; indeed the widespread cult of Neith among the Lib\ an tribes is 



(/ e’ 

I-'iu. t! I. (!, ( ).\ 1 ’ri.-I)\ NAS I ic Sr \ih l’\ii III,; /'. W'ai 1 -r.\iN 1 im., IJi.m-I I A'San ; 
r. Sii i.A or .^[EK-Nl.Illl : 1/. Os 'rAi:i i.i 01 Aha : r. Liiaan Klk ka akvini,. 


attested by the recurrence of hersunbol as a native tattoo-mark (I'ig. /^)d 
As a Sky Goddess, Mother ot the Sun, who took the leatl in his passage through 
the Under-World and stood, geuerall}', in a close relation to the cult of the 
dead, Neith, who also asstimeil the form of a cow, was closely assimilated to 
llathor and the Delta Goddess Wazet, whose cult, as we have seen, is partly 
reflected by that of the Goddess who occupietl the Central Shrine at 
Knossos. ' -May not the votive arrows there found point to a fusion with 
this sister divinity ? 

A Libvan rock-carving (big. - 4 , r) from the Atlas region ” shows that 
' Herodotus, ii. 28, 59. S3, 169, 170, 175 : ' iv. 180. 

of liioil.i. 28, i-V-c. ; I’kito, 7 }/nae//s. ed. I ianc. ' H. IhuuM.'h, imd Myt/i<i!u;^ic dir 

T043 ; 1 Ie-.ychiu--. s.v. SijlO: i.f 1 ). .Mallei, a//c« ./tgi/A-r. [>. 340 .so' |i y : (,). Jlate-:, (-/ at. 
r.i Ci/ltc dr dViit 7 .Sais (Paris, iS.SS, X;c.) and p. i3(), an<l if p. 206, 
tv. 1 Ire.xlcr in Rosi'her's T.i.xikon -Xit) ' /'. nf df , 1. p. 5ogseii4 

" 4 'he parallelism between Xeith and the ' G -B.-At. I'laniainl, //'I’.'iVv/.'/oy/i ,/c' O’a/a 
.Vii'ean Goddess is winked out in the most dtS Ch tfa, p, i r, I'l". 7 : O. Bates. Idxsfcni 
ekibin.ite and ci mi lusi ve way by Gn’i- Bates lAlnans. y. 14S, k ie;. fio. 

I East, ni fj 7 ‘\ a;i<. [i. 203 sei 7 j. 1 

I-: a 
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a form of shield with incurved sides which, though of broader proportions, is 
closely related to the Suite type (Fig. 24, ^/) had a wide Western diffusion. 

The Minoan .shield is itself a bodj’-shield. Perhaps it was owing to the peaceful 
character of the subjects chosen by the primitive Cretan artists that few 
representations of such shields can be found earlier than the closing phase of 
the Middle Minoan Age. A figure-of-eight shield of the simpler type 
occurs, however, on a three-.sided bead-seal of steatite (Fig. 25, a) probably 



I, 2 i- if e f 

a-f, Mino.^x S-'-HAPLi) (?, On Sieathe Bkaj)-,slal (E 51. Ill) ; t>, Blue-.stonl 

Be \ii,'5I1'..‘'AR.\, Tnoi.os \ r, Sh.ni t-kinc,. Mnc knak ; if. Fresco, Knossos, L.5i. I : p, Mvce.nak 
UA(.(;r.R-, /, F.M. I .Seallnc., Knossos. 



,C f j k I 

X. h, Ro.max J.vc/l/.i ; /. Hiitiie : y, ‘ Dim i o.\ ' : k, Boeoiiax : /, Aegin'a Treasure. 
Fi<;. 2.'). riiMRARi^ON-- wnii Mi.n'oan .Shields. 


of earl}- E.M. II I date,’ and a blue-stone bead found by Dr. Xanthudides in 
a primitive tliolos of Mesara (Fig. 25, b i, 2 ), shows a well-e.xecuted relief 
of another example. The later t\pes are generall}- distinguished by an 
elongated boss vhich, as in other parallel cases, may be thought to have 
originated in a combination with a parrying stick.- It is this composite 
form that clearly supplies the .source — -whatever was the channel through 
which it passed — of the . liicilia of the Roman Salii (Fig. 25, u-, //).'• It is 
also seen in the hand of Juno .Sospita of Lanuvium, who with her brandished 
spear, goat-skin, and attendant .serfient betrays affinities w-ith Athena. 

Buhelon, kSkonnaics iff fa Ri'pi/l>lii/ue Romainf, 
ii, p. 139, \o. 29 ; H. A. Grueber, Coins of ihe 
Rontan Rfpubiic in />. . 1 /., ii, p. 8i(Pl. LX 5 TII, 
9). A decorative deri\ation of this type t\ilh 
the inscription ancilia occurs on bronze coins 
of .\ntoniniis Pius (Cohen, Midaillfi, int- 
pcrial'S (1SS2), ii, p. 273, No. 30). 


' From Central rr.:te : in my Collection 
- Among the Kaffirs the jarrying stick is 
preserved on the back of an elliptical body- 
shield. In Sumatra we see it as a raised keel 
in front of an oar-like shield. 'File practice .seems 
to hate been widespread. (.See my remarks 
/.//..S'., \iii (1S92), p 215. n. 44) 

■' From a denarius of P. I.icmuis Stolo. See 
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There are, moreover, indications amonof the relioious scenes on Minoan 
signet-rings that, like the sky-fallen kindle of Rome, the shield was itself 
a material impersonation of the divinity and possessed of baetylic powers.' 

The Minoan fiyure-of-eiMit shield retains the tradition of its oriL>iu 
from a spotted oxhide disk with the middle of its circumference pulled in on 
either side, and the spots even survive on the curved bosses of the . [ncilia 
seen in Fig. 23, g. The typical Hittite ‘targe’ as used in the Battle of 
Kadesh [c. i ^50 i;. c.), with curves cut sharply out of its circle, has at most 
only a secondary connexion with the hide type, and specimens such as 
Fig. 23, /, point rather to a wooden frame with a facing of plait-work. It was 
this form that was taken over by the Greeks of the ‘ Geometrical’ Period 
and, as the ‘Dipylon’ type - (Fig. 23, y), and Boeotian shield (Fig. 23, /•), 
survived into Classical times. The ring-besil from the Atgina Preasure (/) 
shows a variant of this. Yet the existence on the Sendjirli sculptures ' 
of a late Hittite shield of the true figure-of-eight shape, if it be not due to 
Mycenaean influence, may still point to some prototype on the Anatolian 
side allied to the Cretan and primitive Nilotic. In that case we should have 
an East hlediterranean grouping parallel to that illustrated above by the 
occurrence of the double axe symbol in pre-dynastic and proto-dynastic F2g) pt. 

Regarding the material indebtedness of Cretan arts and crafts to the 
primitive civilization of the Nile \'alley it is often difficult to say how far it 
was directh' due to the old Delta people, or at second hand to the Egyptians 
of the early dynasties. If in the ///eA)'-builders oi Mesara we may trace the 
actual settlement of afragment of the original Nilotic population in that region, 
we are entitled to conclude that their Cretan neighbours learned from them 
certain secrets of their crafts. Was it possible, indeed, for Cretan workmen 
to have copied the imported Nilotic vases and evolved such skiltul lapidary 
types of their own from native rocks whthout some such apprenticeship ? We 
have seen that the Tehenu of the Western 1 delta and its borders ha\'e an 


' Sec MyL'inacaii Tne and rUlar Cult, 
p S2 (/.//. -S'. N\i, p. I So', and rf. p 7S(i76), 
I'is 52 1 177). ^3-. 5,7. 

- 'The Anatolian origin of this was pointed 
out by me in J. H. S.. Mii iiSpa ', p. 216. In 
discussing the ring with shield-sha[)cd besil 
from the .Vegina Treasure (Tig- Sb, /) there 
dcsciibed, I wrongly (as I now recogni/e, dis- 
sociated it, as well as the closely related shield 
of Aia\ seen on the coins of Salaniis, and the 
allied Boeotian class, from the ‘Dipclon' t\pe 


and brought iht m into a VlNcaracan (01 
Minoan') connexion. It sccins more probable 
that these latter are off-'.hoors of the ‘ ( leo- 
inetrical ’ (lieek foim. which itself must be 
lecognized to lie of Anatolian origin. 

'■ On the ouho-.tats of the ('itadel ( late. 
]•'. xon Lus( han in AtisyrahiDi^in von Stud- 
schirli, iii (igoai, p. 213. Fig tog, and B 1 XL ; 
p. 222. Mg. 122, p. 229, Fig. 135. Fhese 
sculptures do not seem to be earlier than 
700 11 e. 
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undisputed claim to the invention of the glass and glazed wares to which their 
name was applied by the Egyptians, a fact explained by the inexhaustible 
stores ot nai?'on in the Libyan oases. In ail faience fabrics the indebtedness of 
Crete to dynastic Eg_\ pt was great and begins early, ^ but the first knowledge 
there of this art ma_\ mount back to its original source. The art of inlaying 
which took such an early root in the Island also goes back bevond the 
d} nasties. Metal working was also, doubtless, largely influenced and the more 
elongatetl torm ot copper dagger, with its incipient tang — the prototype of 
iMinoan sword.s — stands in close relation to a still sim[)ier earl)- Nilotic class. 

Cretan agriculture max’ also have owed much to the same Nilotic 
source. I he beans tound in the store-rooms at Knossos were at once 
rccogni/ed by our workmen as identical with those at present iin[)orted 
into the Island from Egypt.- That the Tehenu of the Western Delta 
signifies ‘ Olive-land “ ntay well ex[)lain, moreover, the introduction of 
olive culture into Crete in Early 'Minoan times. ^ The Delta plantations 
themselves would probably have beeit introduced front Palestine, but there 
is no etidence of direct relations between the .Syrian coastlands and Crete 
during this earl)- period. So, too, rif great interest in relation to the early 
intercourse with the opposite Libyan Coast and the region that was after- 
wards CtTcne is the aiipearance among the Minoan pictographic signs of 
two that seem to represent the .Silphium [)lant and its seed capsules. ' Ma\’ 
not thii nn.'.terious vi'getable have been cultivated in Crete itself? 

The influence of the early Egyptian cylintlers has already been noted. 
Not only were exotic animal type.s, lions, crocodiles, cxnocephali and other 
apes, and perhaps ostriches, taken over from this source on to the Cretan 
seals, but we find in their company compouml monsters, pointing, as has been 
already observed, to the influence on Ifgypt itself of a c\ finder style born still 
farther East. Among these is a foreshadowing of the IMinotaur himself, while 
the meanders of another class of Egyptian seals su[)pl)- the Labrrinth. The 
Hippopotamus Coddess Taurt. the forerunner of the Minoan Genii, is alreadv 
seen on ,t d'welfth Dynasty Egyptian scarab found in Crete.- The hiero- 

P. oj . 1 /., 1, 11 S5 .ind l-'ig. hon/ont.ally pL-rfouueil ledge handle.s and 

1 !ie\ I .died them mumh Mun^iid.nM, . Iieliiiigiiia to a sonieuliat late'rtNpe than that 

• Metptian lie-ani'. (,ii the -.eah-toiic 

Sec ahine, p. and Xctthcin. An.. Y J/., i. pp, 2S4, 2S5, Figs. 2 1 H - 19 , and 

Eopt lyi), p p7 wqip ct. Scriptn Phnoa. i. Hates, in his Easlom 

X gieat pithcs prohabl) .in oihuu. o .-ten IJhxaus (p. loi .. inclines favourably to these 

on the K. M III wal none, P. of M.. i. p. i 24. idciitihcations. 

In 1923 leniauis of tun huge pithoi came to ' In /’. e/MA, i, p. jco gee Fig. 14 s) this is 
light on the .S()tuhcin .-lope .u Kiios-o-, with .spohcti ot .is .1 * IMinu.in innt.ition '. !)i. II. R 
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ghphic "Writing' stimulated the growth ot an independent Minoan s_\ item 
which, indeed, included a certain nuniher of Borrowed signs such as the ankii 
or life symbol, the libation vase fydAvi''), the bee yl>yt\) of the ro\,d title-, and 
the Palace sign itself, d he long-sponted tea] oc-hke crocks of the Itarly 
Minoan houschokl seem to have been intlnenceil iiy the coi)i)er < wers ol con- 
temporary Egy[)tian usage, PA’cn thi' humble (. retan useil ointment jiots ot 
Kgxjjtian sha])e, and to com])lelc Ins toilette had the choice ot two \',irieties 



of depilatory tweezers in vo,gue under the Old Kingiiom. Beneath the ilex 
shade he played his favourite ' backgammon such as had been jioiiular at 
a much earlier date- on the banks ol the Nile, aiul he went to lied with the 
aid of a candle.itick of proto-dynastic shajie.- 

Ainongst the ivory seals the lion tspe so frei]uent under the e.udy 
Egyptian dynasties (often used for gaming pieces ) is sjic-ciall}' signilicant. 
An Early IMinoan ivory seal from the Kalathiana shows the king of 

beasts not as a devourer but serenely guarding the bod_\ of a man sei n in 

the contracted attitude in which the dead were laid within these primitivi 
vaults. In this lion guardianship of the de]iarierl we recogui/e an idea, here 
alreadv implanted from a Nilotic source, that was to be handled on not only to 
the Late Minoan Age but to the sej^nlchral art of Classical and all later 
times. The clear-cut profile, aipiiline nose, and high head of the man, though 
summarily executed, atford at the s.ime time a vahialde ethnic indication. 
\Ye have here a tvjie recalling that ot the ]iroto-Libyans ot Pig. 

Hall's \ie\v that the scarab was made inl',a>;it - F. g. Tomb of Zer (I'etiie. A’, 'lombi. ii, 

seem-- preferable. bl. \ 1 c 

- r. of . 1 /,, i, ]). 57S, Fia. 42 ". c. From ' Ihawn for me by M. E. ('iillienni. tils. 
tiiobos 0''^tiar\ of Si\a. ^ onijiare X.inlhiuiide''. of. t//., 1 1 . A I 
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The evidences of this persistent influence show that the new political 
conditions did not affect the intercourse between the Nile Valley and Crete. 
Mena’s conquest of the Delta seems, indeed, to have been ‘ legitimized ’ by his 
marriage with the Saite Princess Hetep, who brought with her a number of 
native attendants, so that, as we see from her tomb at Abydos, ' the domestics 
and harem of the King belonged to Neith-worshipping Libyans’.^ 

Vases of hard materials, maintaining the tradition of the pre-dynastic 
fabrics, continued to be imported, and a bowl from the site ot Knossos of 
hornblende porphyry ascribed to the Second Dynasty has been already 
illustrated.- Copies of proto-dynastic shapes also begin to occur e.vecuted in 
variegated native rocks. But we are once more confronted with the remark- 
able phenomenon that hitherto the only find-spot of these in Crete has been 
the site of Knossos. 

This evidence of Egyptian contact attains a maximum in the great days 
of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, an epoch of much ship-building activity 
on the part of the Pharaohs.-’ Several more fragments have come to light 
of fine carinated bowls of translucent diorlte. These, as already shown, are 
hardly distinguishable in form from those from the tomb of King Sneferu 
(Snofru), c. 2S40-2820 1;. c.,' or the Temple of King Sahure (r. 2673-2661). 
But a special interest attaches to the fragment of a similar bowl in Tiparite ', 
the obsidian of the Aeolian Islands, already illustrated.’ from the fact that 
although executed viih the finish and sharply defined carination of these 
rot al Egyptian models there is every reason for supposing that it was actually 
made on the site of Knossos. This variety of volcanic glass is unknown in 
p'.gvpt, but a large lump of it in its natural state, 43 centimetres high, was 
brouoht to lio'ht beneath a hi. M. II floor in the N.W. Ouarter of the 
Palace, and, difficult to attack as is this material, there is evidence that 
a series of exquisite works were wrought out ol it by the hlinoan craftsmen 
at a later date, including the beautiful Doluini shell found at Hagia Triada.® 
A proof C'f the vogue ot these carinated bowls at Knossos during the age 


' New 1 iciry . .s', yf . f . 1906. ]i, ('ll), n. 8. 
Ihe 'Nainicr' of the nunierou-. tdinh'-tone-. 
there found is, as Newhen-y has shown (9th 
Address to Section H. lint. Ass., ujej. p. 12 , 
n. 21), identical with Mena. 

- /’. <‘f M .. 1. 11. (>7, tig. .'i2. 

’ See llorchaidt, Lirahdi'iikinai dts 
Aa/z/rct- ( Leipzig, 19131. and Assmann's Com- 
nientary 

See r. of M.. i, pp. 85, 86, and 1 igs. 


.t L 

’■ 1 ’. 86. Fig. I restored section of bowl), 
p. 178. Fig 127 ,<'. 

I’ait ol an ewer with .spiialifurm reliefs of 
earl) .M. .\L III date was found in the X. l.iistral 
area. I' 0/ .l/i, i. p. 412. A pear-sha[)ed 
'ilnton' lioin T\hssns affords on the other 
hand a magnificent example of a .\linoan woik 
in the black obsidian of Melos. 
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that iminediatel}’ ^jrtjcedes the construction of the Palace as we know it is 
afforded b)' the occurrence there ot imitative forms in the finest polychrome 
wared As already noted, moreover, the bowl of lapis Ldccdacvioniits found 
in the Royal T. omb at Isopata that had been twice altered to suit Cretan 
fashions was itselt a derivative type dating from a time when ^Mainland 
connexions had made that material accessible to the Minoans. 

It may be confidently asserted that the fragment of the li[)arite bowl 
which so accurately reproduces the Egyptian diorite models cannot be 
separated from them by any long interval of date. At the same time the 
technical perfection required in order to attack such a very refractory material 
makes it hard to beliewe that the craftsmen who wrought such work had 
not served a long apprenticeship to Egyptian masters. Or were Egyptian 
lapidaries actually employed by the early priest-kings at Knossos itself.^ 

A singular addition to the series of early Plgyptian vessels from this 
site was noted by me during the investigations of 1922, while examining 
some remains Irom an unstratified deposit West of the Palace. This is 
a fragment ot a large diorite cup, with an ear-like proiection turned inwartls. 
The fragment at once recalled an tdmost perfect specimen of a cup of this 
type in alabaster, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, from a I'ourth 
Dynasty" tomb at El Kab, which is placed beside a restoration of the 
Knossian specimen in P'ig. 27 . The soapy texture present* d by the 
diorite material recurs in the case of a Fifth Dynasty ointment pot in 
the Ashmolean collection. In faience the tvpe survived in conne.xion with 
the worshijD of Hathor to the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, as is 
shown by the occurrence of part of the rim of a cup of this form in that 
material in the temple of Deir-el-Bahari,- where it formed one of a series of 
fragments of vessels made ot similar fine blue faience, depicting Hathoric 
plants and emblems. It seems probable that the form originated in copper- 
work, the ear-shaped projections of the rim being folded inwards, and the 
object ot these may well have been convenience in drinking some beverage 
containing floating objects. Our ‘moustache cups’ of a former generation 
present an obvious analogy, but the ancient Ifgyptians did not wear 
moustaches. It is possible, as the Deir-el-Bahari evidence suggests, that 
such vessels were designed tor some sjiecial religious ceremony. In any' 
case they are so rare in Egypt itself that the type has remained practically 

’ t-’.g. r. qf M., i, p. 17S, l-'ip:. 12 7./. Others Group I. but the .shape is unrecogni/aljle in the 
are known. figure. Dr. H. R. Hall, however, called my 

- llie F.Icz'entJi Dynasty Temple nj Dtir-el- attention to the ohjeG, which is in the ilritish 
Jhihati, I’t. Ill, ri. XXVI contained in Museum. 
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unpublished, a lact which makes the discovery of a specimen at Knossos the 
more remarkable. 

The remains of these diorite and other vessels of Early Dynastic fabric 
on the site ot Knossos were in no case associated with floor deposits of the 



h I h 2. 

I'll, 27. r, \Ri ii : a 1 2, Ai M'.V'rER, t.i. K.\i; R'th Dvxv^tv. 

(> 1 2, DlOKIlK, KnO-'-i.)-'. RE^IOKHI. 

Palace itself. Examples of such exotic works at times, owmy; to the dura- 
liility ot the material, undoubtedly survived as heirlooms, like the bowl 
of Spartan porphyry found in the Isopata tomb. Put the evidence is 
cumulative, and the only legitimate archaeological deduction is that these 
vessels at any rate reached Crete at the time when their fabric was in voo^ue 
.t'sripie' Egyptian lapidaries, in the case, that is, of the fine diorite bowls 

for proto- Jind cups, durinq- the culminatinq irhase of the PLarly Kinqdom of Eyvpt 

d\ riiistic A ^ i 

Ebypt. from the Fourth to the Sixth D\ nasty. 
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The conclusion is unavoidable, that, long before the foundation of the 
Great Palace as we know It, the site of Knossos was pla\ ing a historic part 
as a centre oi connexions — not perhaps exclusively commercial — between the 
Minoan Priest-Kings and official Egypt of which we have other later 
indications. 

The explanation of this must be sought la the traces, to which the most 
recent exploration has now added, of at least one earlier residential seat on 
this spot, whose occupants had made it the goal of an ancient trade-route 
from the Land of the Pharaohs. Llnfortunatel}- the later activities of the 
Minoan builders have largel_\ destroyed or obscured the pre-existing remains. 
As has been the case with many ancient foundations, the Palace site; of 
Knossos devoured itself It has been already shown that early in M. Y. I 
the whole summit of the hill was levelled away to the Neolithic surface to 
provide space for the Central Court and the four-square arrangement of 
buildings round, ^ 


‘ So, too, at a somewhat later date apparently, 
the tlreat Cutting was made on the Ea>tcrn 
slope to contain the ‘ l.tomestic (juarter '. 
Along the outskirts of the fabula rasa, thin 
produced in both regions, house found.ttions 
and other remains have come to liglit attesting 
the e.xtent of the Early Minoan settlement. 


Underneath the \\'est Court and out--ide the 
South \\',ill of the I’alace aie al.-.u lemains 
of hoiucb ol tliat Age, while or. the Ea-^t slope 
an im[)ortant I'arly Minoan .sti.itum unileilie-' 
the X.E. region. The Early 1 1\ pogaeum 
beneath the S. Porch must be aKo classed 
among remains of ihj.s time. 
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afproaeh at Knossos — the recent discoveries ; Expioi ation of Transit Route — 
Minoan hmlt JVav ,■ Trunie line at Ainossos, Southern and Eastern roads; 
Ted.ada trade the ' (Ircat Palace' (f Se: aia ; JE/ioan JVay across Pasilhi 
Ra//yi and its defensive 'ivories ; Minoan Ar/e/iancs and its "Summer Palace' : 
Circular IVell-house ; Conlemporary parallel of Jf cenac tholoi ; ‘ The Great 
South Road' from Rnossos : Branch road to ‘ City of Rcfuyc' on summit of 
y ultas ; Jdain S. line over Col of y uletas ; J olrve Cave of Stravomyti ; Crclan 
Pittauy ; Road remains al Visala — exleusivc Minoan site; Kanli Kastcli : 
Ifonii ric Lyleastosl? ) : Pyryos — Minoan burial-chest and relies illustrative of 
Egyptian relations ; Remains of Minoan road near Panasos ; Central Guard- 
stalion al eluayyri; Syslemalie defence of communications ; Evidences of 
strateyie control by Priesl-R’iue^s ; Early tholoi yuidc to ancient route to 
S JV. : Primitive remains at Christos : Eeseent to Libyan Sea : Small Minoan 
Port at 7'rypeti ; Ei-aymeut of inscribed La max ; Libena ; Pair Havens; 
hurodydon and Borras ; /deserted Coast-lands ; hxperienee of South Easter; 
Cape Lithinos and the AISSH HETPH: Harbour of JJatala— evidence of 
considerable submeryenee Bay of I/omb. frsl shelter from Hotos after 
Cape I^ithinos Minoan Port here and extensive settlement ; Hiyhcr and 
I.oiver Acropolis: ' /he Custom's //ousd : Startiny-point of J/enelaos for 
/lyypt ; d/inoan road system key lo uniformily of Culture: //xtended to 
J/ yeenae : /toman comparisons — /mperial spirit. 

Fiimul.i- CtMULATiti, cvklciice luis becii t;iven in the precedine Sections of 

deuce relations between Crete and the Nile X’alley -^oino- back to a time 

of^eaiiy (^.^rlier than the CoiKpiest of Mena and continuously operative durino- the 
nexions Earl}' Dyiiastic period of E>;'\ pt. We have alreadv had glimpses in the 

with X'lle , . -I T 1 r -11 1- ” o 1 

t'aliey. coiirse ot the previous \ olume ot still more direct connexions between 
Knossos and theEand of the Pharaohs in the succeeding- Ayc', as illustrated bv 
the discover)- of the monument of User and the inscribed lid of the llyksos 
king- Kh\an. To the intensive Egyptian inlluence on Crete throughout 
the Middle klinoan Age and the early part of the Late Minoan there 
will be occasion to return. Put, Ijoth as regards the earlier and the later 
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stages of this intercourse, we are struck in the case of Knossos with the 
same unique phenomenon. Whereas in other districts of Central and 
Eastern Crete the evidences of this Nilotic connexion are, except as 
regards certain minor relics, of an indirect kind, it is at Knossos and at 
Knossos alone, though Ijing on the North coast of the Island and 
geographical!}' most removed from Egypt, that we meet with a whole 
series of objects of first-rate artistic and historic importance directly 
imported from the Nile Valley. 

The causes which made this Egyptian connexion possible for the 
great hlinoan centre on the Northern coast must be ultimately sought, as 
already noted, in the; physical configuration of this central sector of Crete. 
As the ancient harbour of Knossos and of the modern Candia is approached 
from the sea its characteristic aspect becomes clearly visible. The 
mountainous backbone of the island, which reaches its highest level in the 
snowy ridge of Ida (S,o6o feet) on the West, is here seen to dip down to a 
comparatively low watershed of undulating ranges, in the centre of which, 
immediately behind the Minoan site, the peak of J uktas attains a minor height. 
East of this again at an almost equidistant point the dorsal ridge again 
attains the considerable elevation of about 7,000 feet in the Lasithi range. 

It was not for nothing that Knossos lay in this ‘ windy gap ’ of the Island, 
for here were the most natural crossing points of the liroad central region 
between the Northern and Southern coast-land that brought the Aegean 
port into connexion with the rich plain of Mesara and the adjoining ha\ ens 
of the Libyan Sea. 

The monumental foundations of what eventually proved to be a stepped 
portico ascending the .Southern slope at Knossos, brought out by the recent 
supplementary excavations, had for the first time emphasized the impor- 
tance of the line of approach to the Palace on that side. The dramatic 
revelations of 1924 further disclosed the existence ot a colossal viaduct 
abutting on the edge of the torrent bed below, and forming part of the 
terminal section oi an important Minoan roadway. 

These remains and those of the ‘ Caravanserai’ by the road-head, with 
which they were connected, will receive separate treatment in the succeed- 
ing Sections, but the sure indications thus .sup].)lied of a great transit route 
across the centre of the Lsland, starting from the principal seat of its Priest- 
Kings, made it necessar\ to undertake a series ot e.xploratory expeditions. 
The result of these researches, carried out by me at intervals, for the most part 
during the vears 1923, 1924, has been to discover the traces ofa Minoan built 
way that traversed the low ranges of this central sector to the borders ot the 
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Mesara plain and atone point were seen to abut, beyond it, on the Acropolis 
heig^ht of an important Minoan port.* (See Diagrammatic Map, opp. p. 71.) 

The massive remains of the Viaduct and the greater breadth ot the 
road here — over five metres, as compared with four in the interior tracks — 
tend to the conclusion that this terminal section was of the nature of a 
trunk line. It in fact represented the junction of the direct South Road 
with an important route termed by the convergence oi lines leading from 
Pedeada — the ancient Omphalian Plain — and the regions to the East 
and tlie .South-East. A common line of highway must in all ages 
have ascended the valley immediately above the Palace site of Knossos, 
where the old Kairatos stream is known as the Speliopotamos from the 
Greco-Roman rock-tombs, locally called a-mjXia^ that honeycomb the cliffs. 
The IMinoan Way, indeed, heads in much the same direction as that 
followed bv the modern road. About a mile above, however, the stream 
turns to the South-West through a rocky chasm spanned by the stately 
arclu's of the \'enetian a<iueduct that supplies Candia with w'ater, and at 
this [)oint it would appear that the two main lines of Minoan roadway 
into the interior must have diverged (see Diagrammatic Map, opp. p. 71). 
The .Southern road with which we are mainly concerned would have 
followetl the bend of the stream to the right, making for the low'est pass 
over the saddle (.)f Mt. Jukias. and immediately passing, near the village 
of Ilagia Irini, the entrance to the underground ([uarries that proxfided 
Knossos with its best materials. 

On the other hand, the South-Eastern route if, as seems probable, 
its main line approximateh' tollowed the medieval track through the 
neighbouring village ot .Skalani, would at that place have brought the great 
Palace into direct connexion with a sister foundation of some importance. 
On the Western outskirts ot this village, which overlooks the descending 
course of the old main track to Pedcada, considerable remains of a Minoan 
building have been demoli.shed for the sake of their materials within the 
last few^ )ears. The mischief had been already done when I visited the 
site in 1927, but it was possible, by means of the trenches out of which 
the peasants had grubbed the better Idocks. to trace the foundations of 
Minoan wall-lines for a dist.ince of about ico metres of the N.W. front 


' I’rcliniinai \ notices of llW'Cdi-i'in ci ic-.havc 
.gjpu.iiL-d in 77 /,' 2i//h's, Aicuu-.t aR, 11)23, and 
I line II, ( )('t oiler 1(1. I 7. 11)24. and llw 
Post, luly 23, 11)24. On my jiiurne\> iindci- 
taken in 1023 and 1924 to explore tliu Tian^ii 


Route I hail the valued assistance of Dr. I). 
iM.u keii/ie and Mr. I'let de June, architect of 
the Ihiti'.li School at .Vthens, as well as of ni\- 
loienian M.uiolis Akuniianakis ( ' iManolaki ' ) 
who-e l_\ii\-e\es nothnig Mino.in escapes. 
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and 95 metres of the face to the N.E., and further to copy some of the signs 
on the base-blocksd which answer to those of the Early Palace at Knossos. 
This spot is still known to the peasants by the significant name of V-a Sepata - 
(‘ The Serai ’) or MeyaXo TlaXari the Great Palace’). 

This considerable work gains additional importance from the position 
in which it lies, dominating what seems to have been a main artery of 
communication, through Pedeada, with the East of the island at a point 
where it approaches the Great South Road. In 1895. company with 
Professor Myres, I had in fact already noticed the existence of an ancient 
roadway,'" doubtless the continuation of such a line, which makes its api)car- 
ance skirting the North-West escarpment of the Lasiihi range that borders 
the Pedeada plain on the East. ‘This ascends to a lo/ which from time 
immemorial must have given the main access on this side of the extensive 
upland plain that forms, as it were, the citadel of the whole range, 'i'hc 
deep cutting of the road at the summit of the pass and the broad terrace 
lormed by it in other parts of its course point to long use and to the former 
importance of its traffic, though if is now little more than a track.’ The 
traces of the road can be followed across the upland plain of Easithi, ami 
thence ‘ascending the Plastern steeps of the basin by a series of magnifi- 
cent zigzags, supported below by massive terrace walls of the same 
primitive masonr)- as that of the ■MinoaiG strongholds on the route and 
secured against rolling boulders as the turning-points by similar walls 
above’. Traversing the high plateau of Kathard, it descends towaials the 
rich Kritsa valle\', its zigzags cro.ssing and re-crossing the modern route, 
while, here again, at two [joints it is [jrotected b)- defensive works.' 

The hollow passage through which the existing track approaches the 
village of Skalani, alter [jassing the site ot .Seraia, may well, as in other 
instances of such Hollowais’, supply a record of an ancient road. 

from near this [jlace a branch route, more or hss corres[)onding w ith 


The si,nns noted are XfKno^sos, /’. pf M , 
i Fig. Oil, No. eg. and cp. Fliaesto-;. ^^on. 
Am . xii, p. (JO, 3), or H (Kno-'^os, X(.». iS 
and i2(r, I’haesto.-i. ()'. FT, variant of preceding, 
and "X* ( K. 2b) and +T conjoined ( K. 27 
I’ll. 20 and K. 33 J’h. i c 
“ Cp. .Stvog/fi. 

.See our joint cuiniminication to T/w 
. /eji/cVJM'. I line i. iSips, pp. 4(10 470. entitled 
-/ JCiVtV/ut’oj/ ^^i/ltar\^ Read in Or/ . 

’ ■ Xlycen.iean ' was the woiil naturally u-ed 


in i.Sqs. 

“ Reteircd to below, p. 78. d'wo further 
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Minoan the modem mule track, must have brouMrt the main road from Knossos in 

\ rlk 

iianes direction into connexion with what seems to have been a still more 

ana its important Minoan settlement, on the site at present occupied by the 

■ Summer ^ ^ , 

Palace flourishint;' countr3-town of Arkhanes. Here was not onl)" the votive 
station of Trullos, where the inscribed stone ladle was discovered,' but 



I'll.. ’Jl). CiR( ui \R < 'ii.wiiii-'R (>i Si’Ri\i,-IIuu-i;. Akkilvxk- (i rom .s.\y. : 

1 ir'CKxniNi. .Si I- 1-., lo I.( I I ). 

the actual remains of what seems to have been a considerable building — 
a ‘Summer Palace’, we may venture to suppose, of the Priest-Kings. 
The houses of the central part of the village are seen to rest on the 
base-blocks of this building (see Suppl. PI. XVI) and some limestone ortho- 
Circuiar occurred. In cellars of the lower part of Arkhanes Minoan 

"el,- walls of solid structure are preserved, showing seven or (right roughl\- 
horizontal courses of limestone blocks, and a little to the Xorth-East of 
these, during a visit to the site in 1922, I was showai a ring of great hewn 
blocks that had come out in the course of recent building 0[jerations. 

' r. of J/., i, p. 623 SL'iiii. for 'I'rullos ^ee Dr. Xanthiulidcs, 'Ed,. lyoy, p. iSo scqq. 
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The clearing of this, a rvork of some difficulty owing to the accumula- 
tion of fallen stonework within and the house walls huilt above, brought to 
light a circular well-house or reservoir' of the greatest interest (see Fig. 
and Plan and Section,- Fig. oO). The first three courses of its masonrv 
had a distinct outward slope, but the large blocks of the fourth course, 
several of which were over 2 metres long with a height of about 60 cm., 
showed a slight slant inwards. The lower courses formed the actual basin, 
and were sunk beneath the original surface of the ground, with a backing of 
rubble masonry." 1 he bottom of the basin itself was covered with small 
pebbles, and somewhat hollowed out on the S.E. side where the principal 
spring seems to have welled up. A block ol the fourth course on tire N.\V. 
was grooved for the outlet,' the channel of which widened beyond 
beneath a large flat slab. Immediately East of this were five descending- 
steps which went down to the original water level. 'Pheir mean width 
was about 1-5 metres. The circular tiers of masonry that had existed above 
ground had been completely ruined, but from the mass of fallen blocks found 
within there can be little doubt that the building was originall\- domed 
above on what has been called the ‘horizontal’ system, but in which the 
courses as they ascend are in reality increasingly tilted up behind by wedges 
of stone.'' The reservoir would, therefore, have been covered by a structure 
e.xactly resembling the great beehive tombs ot Mycenaean Greece, and the 
height of which if, as normally die case, e(-[ual to the diameter on the ground 
level, would have been 5-25 metres, or about 17 feet above the surface of 
the water. 

The pottery found in the lowest stratum of the basin and throughout 
consistently belonged to the very beginning of the Late Minoan Age 
(L. M. Irt). It would therefore appear that the form of structure, whether 
in any case used for sepulture or not, was in vogue in Minoan Crete as 
early as the parallel tholoi of Mainland Greece.'' This conclusion, it will 


' 'I'hf lower piirt of .1 circiiLir reseivoir of 
rubble masonry was found by Di. Hat/.idakis 
in the largest hou.se at I'yhssos wheie it was 
a L. M. Ill/' intrusion. This, however, was 
a recipient, filled by a conduit sup]died by 
a spring outside, and not a well-chamber. 

- Executed for me b\- Mr. Tiet de Jong, 
-\rchitect of the Eritish School at Athens. 

' Owing to the house walls and a ro.tdw.iy 
on the N.W. this backing could only clearly 
be made out at the Southern point of the 
II. 


cin unifeience, and here only fcir somewhat 
over a metre. 

' ,\bout 12 cm. wule by iS cm. high. 

’’ See on this feature of tholos construction 
I'oijtfeld’s observations, .If/i. Mitth., 190S, 
p. 303 ( Kakovatos) and K. Miiller. op. at, 
1909. p. 324. n. I (Heraeon tJiolos). \ 
similar feature presented itself in the vaulting 
of the dromos of the Royal 1 onib at Ropata. 

-See al)o\0. Jip. 43. 44. 
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be seen, oreatly enhances the probability that some real connexion exists 
between these later vaults and the primitive beehive ossuaries oi Mesara, 
described in the preceding Section. 

The Minoan predecessor ot Arkhanes, with its princeh' residenc)" and 
votive station, which illustrates the cult of J uktas,^ must have stood in a 
peculiarly close relation to the sanctuary of the Goddess on the neighbouring 
peak. But, as we shall see, Knossos had its own approach to that sanctuary, 
in direct connexion -with the main Southern road. From the point ot 
i unction of the two road-svstems bv Hagia Irini there can be little doubt 
that the course of this road followed approximate!}' the line taken by the 
modern mule-path that traverses the saddle of juktas on its way to the 
villages ot the glen beyond. At the village ofStlamos, indeed, this runs 
past a Minoan station where, in addition to large blocks from buildings, have 
occurred secti .ns of terra-cotta water-pipes resembling those that secured 
the water-supply of the early Palace at Knossos.- 

From this site the traditional track bears somewhat to the West, 
crossing b)- an easy ascent the saddle of Juktas at its lowest point, not 
far from the village of Vasilies. The manner in which this track is hollowed 
out in places [)oints to its antiipiit)-, but a clearer proof that the Minoan 
road passed approximately this way is supplied by the actual remains of 
a branch line along the ov', ascending from the shoulder of Juktas and once 
certain!}' linkerl with it. Mere, overlooking the W'estern steep, are remains 
of what seem to be a Minoan guard-station, and from this point recent 
ex[)lorations of the Xorthern spur of the Holy .Mountain have made it 
possible to trace for a considerable distance the undoubted course of 
a M inoan road-line — the boulders of its outer supporting terrace black 
with age and exposure — zi.g^agging up the rocky steeps by easy gradients, 


’ P. of i, p. 623 se(]i|. 

' Il>., p. 143, i'lg- Ins, and ]>. 14.;, Fig. inj. 
'I'lierc i' a guod Sjjring at .Sylamos, but 
thi". w.o nut the most juob.iblc .source of 
the sujjply of drinking \\.iter for the I’alace 
Itself, 'there is a inueh more copious spring 
at Spilia on the right-hand side of the modern 
road to the S 11 . of the point where the \'enetian 
aqueduct spans the Kairatos. I’art of the 
supjilv of the Pal.ice and town mav. however, 
hare been drawn from somewhat farther 
afield. About three miles above H. Irini 
the stre.am runs through an almost impas.s- 


able chasm, on the farther side of which, at 
a .spot called Karidaki, marked bv the ruins of 
a medieval church, is another abundant source 
ot ice-cold water that supplies an important 
branch line of the a([ueduct. Here were not 
only terrace walls biitremain.s of good IMinoan 
structures belonging to a considerable building, 
and It looks therefore as if this source had been 
jealously guarded. 'I'he site is about a mile K. 
of .Sylamos. Sherds collected there were M. M. 
Ill and L. M. I. The springs in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Knossos contain too much 
gypsum to afford good drinking water. 
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witli traces of steps at intervals. The appearance ot this mountain road 
curiously recalled the remains observed many years since of similar 
built ways with terraces above and below, ascendinij and descending the 
steeps of Lasithi on their way to the Southernmost region of the Island.^ 
The goal in the case of luktas was the walled enclosure of what may 
have been a Cretan ‘City of Refuge’, about 1.300 feet above the guard- 
station, clustering round the ruins of the Minoan sanctuary on the peak, 
where previous excavation had brought out the Casa sanfa of the 
Goddess. - 

It ajjjjears, moreover, that the initial section of this branch line also 
served the IMinoan town that occupied the site of Arkhanes. From the 
Fast eml of the first of the ;;igzags up the peak is traceable the raised 
course of a Minoan road descending the mountain steep In that direction, 
a little to the right of the modern track from the village which leads by 
much the same route across the col of Juktas. 

The main route, as alread}- noted, passed over the lowest point of the 
mountain saddle to the North, at a height of about 1,000 feet above the 
sea-level, looking down on the valley of the Platyperama, Thence, by 
much the hatne slaiiiing descent as the modern mule-path, it reached a 
limestone steep by the village of H. Vlasis, where distinct remains of its 
supporting terraces are visible (Fig. .'ll). It continues beyoiul on the more 
level surface as a low mound with a walling of rough blocks at its side, the 
old road surface, as usual in such cases, being hollowed out by the mule- 
path that still follows its course. About a quarter of an hour, however, 
be\-ond the village of H. .Silas, where the modern track diverges to the 
right on its way to Kanli Kasteli, the remains of the ancient Way are seen 
heading towards the important Minoan centre of \hsala. Its route is 
somewhat more to the Fast, and passes between an isolated peak known as 
Juktaki, or ‘Little Juktas', and the precipitous flank of the mountain itself. 
Here, immediately below tlw- spot whereon the .Southern summit of the 
ridge the pilgrimage shrine of ‘ Christ the Lord ’ perpetuates the tradition 
of the Cretan Zeus," the lower face of the limestone cliff shows the 
opening of a descending cave, which from its double entrance above and 
below and tortuous windings is known as Stravom\ti — ‘crooked nostril'. 
It is nowhere spacious, and, about 100 feet in, becomes almost a sheer pit, 

' Sue ;iho\e, p. Uj; ol)^elve(l. 'J’he rough walling is of 

- of , 1 /., 1 , ]). 154 .‘'eqq. At the time M. M. I date, 
when that account was wtitten the Xoithern ' P. of 
.qiprciach to the w.illed enclosure had not 
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but the abundance of ceramic remains within shows that from the earliest Cretan 
Minoan times it had been a votive stations In the almost inaccessible • 

botaiju til 

crevices of the rock above the upper opening of the cave on the cliff side misuse- of 



I-'u.. .'U. l'l,RRAe K W'aI I, AI'.UVI ( )[ 1 1 ROA 1 1 WA\ , Mt \ R I I \’l A'-U. 


grew tufts of the true Cretan dittany, the celebrated medicinal herb which 
was said to enable the wild goats to eject poisoned arrows. It also eased the 
labour of women, who wreathed with it the images ol the native Artemis. 

’ .VmonR'.t the sherds exc.rN.lted by me in l.ate Minoan s[iecimens. Otiier fiaoments 
1S9S were bucchero-like .s[)eciinens of V.. M. I were found durini; a more su[)erfieial explora- 
fabric and pait of a plain lue'-eared vessel of tion in 1924. sevcr.il of them Early Minoan. 

E M. Ill type, together with iMiddle and 
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Dikt} nna. Its leaves, 'which have been used for decoctions down to modern 
times, are round like those ol penny-royal,^ and perhaps may allow us 
to recognize in it the curious round-leaved plant with a hoopoe perched 
on it that appears on a tresco of a pavilion at Knossos, described below. - 
The leaves are lilac-veined and covered with soft downy hairs answering 
to X’irgil’s description." The flower which emerges from a cluster of 
overlap: ing bracts is labiate, and is also of a delicate purple hue. To 
the Cretan peasants it is still known as SiKrafu’o and also as (pmvSa (epcora) 
— love. 

'khese details may be worth mentioning since, by a curious botanic 
freak, the name of dittany has been usurped by a quite dift'erent plant.* 


' 'I'heophrastu.s. H. P.. ix. 16, i, alieady 
of the leaf that it is -upd//()i(.r rj} 
‘like peniiN-rojal’, aiul the observa- 
tion niu^t strike any one who '-cos dittany for 
the liist time. pSee p. 1 1 r. Fig .'at.) Meur.sius, 
C>cta, p. 109-11, has collected many ancient 
references to this heib. 

- .See below, p, i to bcqn and p. 1 1 2, Fig. 
'I'he stem, howecer. is much thicker. .\ sprig 
of dittany, not then in bloom, gathered by me 
during my fust \i'it to the cave iit 1898 and 
sketched at the time, is reproduced in Fig. 50 , 
p. lit hclow, for comparison with tlie round- 
le.iNcil bush of the ‘paitiidge’ fresio. 

Ae;t. \ii. 4 1 2 seipp ; 

Dictamnum generrix Cretaea carpit ab 
Ida, 

puberibus caulem foliis et llorc ccmian- 
tem 

purpuieo ; non ilia feiis incognita capris 

gramina, quuni tergo volucres haesere 
sagittae. 

* Tbanks to the kind tliiection of Dr. A. II. 
Rcndlc, keeper lit the llotanii.d Itepaitnient 
of the biitish Mineiim, I ha\e bei n able to 
tr.ice the origin of this i urious misappropria- 
tion of an historic plant-name, Cu'par llauhin, 
in Ills I1I\a:=: 'Iluatn Jh>:auia (lla'-el. 1^23, 
p 222', alter dub nientionmg J)i lamnus Cn- 
tu'us adds at the bottom ot a column ‘I)ie- 
taninus albus \ulgo, si\e I'raxinell.i 'Fliis 
[mints to a [lopular nii-.nomer, [irobablv of earlv 


currency, since this latter [ilant is known as 
SiKT-apt or 6(77X11/21 in dialects of Continental 
Cireece ( I h. Heldreich, Ta 8/y/v,(t)67/ did/rara 
rdji- <f>vTwy (ed. Sp. Miliarakis, .Athens, 1910, 
p. 1 9'). But the curious point is that Linnaeus 
(referring to Bauhin) preferred this later entry, 
and J’ra.xi/u’lla has conseipiently fluuri.shed 
since, by full right of scientific nomenclature, 
as Dictaiunus gcnerically, while the true dit- 
tany appears as a species of Origanum or 
marjoiam. Turner, Herbal (156S), writes that 
he has seen dittany ‘growynge in England 
in Maister Riches' gardin naturally, but it 
groweth nowhere elles that I know rif sa\ing 
only in Candy'. Curtis, Bof. ^^ag., ixdyi/O, 
[). 298, notices that it is still used as a medi- 
cinal heib in England, and gives, PI. No. 298, 
a I'oireit \ iew' (jl the dutamnus. In 

Sir A. Holts translation of 'Iheojihrastus 
([ 916 }, vol. ii. Index of PLuits, [), 447 ;, a 
curious cemrusion occurs. Origanum die- 
taninus is desciibed as the true dittany ‘ with 
W'liii h (_ retail dittany has nothing in common ' ! 
F\en the kite Mi. Tre\ or Battye, who recentlv 
traielled in Crete to iinestigate its fauna and 
flora. Camping in Crete (191 i), to gi\e an 
idea ot this jilant (which he did not see), lefers. 
[). 4ti. to D.etamnus traxinelia It i-- di-.eredit- 
able to bot.uii-ts that a herb of such literal \ 
Celebiity and so well dcMaibid b\' ancient 
author-, as the ( letan ilutanv should he thus 
su[)[)lant( d. Id add to this hi^toi\- of m\sti- 
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It was, indeed, Linnaeus who transferred its generic name to the ‘ burnin”' 
bush ’ of our gardens,^ the leaves of which, as its name fraxinclla implies, 
are like those of the ash. 

At a spot where a spring gushes out on the rocky slope below the cave, 
the existence of a small Minoan station is evidenced b\- potsherds, and the old 
road must have passed near this on its way across a tributary stream to the 
height beyond the hamlet of St. Anna, on the East slope of which we were 
able once more to observe its traces (see Diagrammatic Plan, facing). 

At the point where it reaches the deserted site of Visala. its i unction 
with a branch line leadine from tlie .S.E. is clearlv visible, and the 
section of its further course that skirted the old town on its Southern 
border is specially well-preserved. Here are clearly visible the characteristic 
features of the Minoan Way ^ — its upper protecting terrace and lower 
supporting wall, both of large blocks, the latter presenting four or five 
courses (see Fig. 32 ). The width of the roadway itself from its outer edge 
to the inner terrace wall was, in agreement with measurements taken at 
other points on the route, about 4 metres, but showed Imre a variation 
of from 3'8 o m. to 4-30 m. 

The site itself, as its name Visala" — ‘the potsherds' — implies, is 
strewn with Minoan pottery, e.xtending from the Eastern border of the 
settlement (where the ground falls rapidly) for a distance of at least a third 
of a mile Westward. They are still found on the level area beyonel the point 
where, beneath the ruined church of H. Jannis (see Sketch-Plan, h'ig. 33 ), an 
abundant spring gushes from the overhanging rocks. 'I'he pottery goes 
back to the Second and Third Early Minoan Periods, but of specially freciuent 
occurrence are the remains of great oil-jars of the transitional phase that 
marks the close of the Middle and the beginning ot the Late Minoan Age. 
Some fragments still showed the tradition of the ‘ medallion ' decoration, and 
rope ornament occurred ot the kind so frequent at Talissos. bfvidentl)' this 


fication, the early drawing in the Illustrated 
Codex of Dioscorides (vol. i, 'Fab. 991 repre 
rents another quite different plant, supposed 
to be a kind of calamint or wild basil 

' So called front the fact that its flowery spikes 
contain in their seed-cases so much volatile 
oil that in a dry season a lighted match will 
cause them to flare up. 

^ See the references in The Acadony of 
June I, 1S95, and July 4, iSyO, to earlier 
explorations in East Crete, p. 63 above. 


^ Vtii lE'iraAn ; the name HmnAtt al-o occurs. 
Dr. A. Taranielli was the fii't to call attention 
to this site (which 1 came upon independently) 
in ^[on. Ant., i\, 1899 ; Iticerche archeoaiyiche 
iretesi, p. 342 seip). He regarded it however, 
.simply as the lower town of a ’ Mveenaean ’ 
Acropolis situated on the double peak of 
Kanli Kasteli. 'Fhat there may have been 
some very early stronghold there is not im- 
possible iv. infra), but Visala must be re- 
garded as an inde[)endent entity. 


Road 
rem.iins 
at \’isal.i 


Kxtensii 

Minoan 

site. 
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had been the centre ot a rich oil-producing district, and the meagre olive 
growth ot the modern landscape suggests that in Minoan times there had 
been a greater raintall than now'. 


1 It.. T \u I or CoiR''i r»i ^liNOAN BrnT \\ av '''fitTwixth Uppf.r axf) T.owkr 

TlI'.RXCI: WaI.I-. Vi-^O.A (iKOM a ])kA\V[X(; 1;V PlKT DK Toxi.). 

The importance of this Minoan centre is further brought out by 
tlie ap[)earance on the highest part of tlie site, overlooking the steep hill-side 
to the East, of lines of well-hewn limestone blocks,' clearlv belonging to 
a small Palace, the residence of some local jirince or governor. In the 

I hi', nnot he the l.uilding n.iteil by The [.Ian, however, can only be rendered 
laranielli, c/. a/., p. 347, log. 21 (on p. 346). intelligible 1 )v e.xcavation. 
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neighbourhood of this and lower down the gradual incline on which the 
town was built, the whole or part of scattered column-bases of limestone and 
richly coloured black and orange conglomerate tell of good conslrnctionsd 
The Minoan town was wall-less and open, and its position on a g( ntle slope, 



Fii;. 3:3 Ski-i'ch-pi AN or -Minoan She oi Voai.a, \mih Kani i Ka-ii i i. 


between the rocky ridge above H, ^\nna on one side ancl the castellated 
crao-s of Kanli Kasteli on the other, speaks of civilized conditions. 


The course of the ancient Wa\ 
Castle hill to the modern village, ii 

’ These bases are either of the plain cylin- 
drical or the stepped torni showing a smaller 
disk above. Two of the latter form are illus- 
trated bv Taramelli, op. cit.. p. .^ 47 ' big. 22, 
that to the left is still in the position in which 
he found it. I noted four others, one a 


winds round the N.W. spur of the 
the open spaces and neighbouring- 

broken cylinder of conglomerate in the ruined 
Church of H. Jannis (St. John the Baptist). 
The upper surface of the largest observed, al.^o 
of conglomerate, was 48 cm. in diam., its 
lower part 70 cm., and its height 42 cm., the 
upper prominence being 12 cm. high. 
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fields of which we searched in vain for INIinoaii sherds. Nothing can be 
greater than the contrast between the site of Visala and the two-headed 
height of Kanli Kasteli,^ crowned with its medieval fortifications, that 
Irowns down on its Southern border. The twin peaks of this, rising to 
a height of 1,200 ieet above sea-level, and standing well away from Juktas, 
lorm the key position of all this inner region, and for that reason were 
chosen by the Emperor Nikephoros Phokas, after wresting the island from 
the Arabs, for his great fortress of Temenos, which has given its name 
to this Cretan province. Later on, as the Venetian Rocca,- it made such 
a desperate detencc against the Turks as to earn from them the title of 
Kanli Kasteli, the ‘Bloody Castle’. It is difficult to say how far the 
walling of roughly hewn limestone blocks, more or less horizontally 
arranged at certain points in the enceinte beneath the later constructions, 
may be of Minoan origin, but sherds found by me in the interior during 
an early visit to the spot ^ point at least to the existence here of some 
Minoan phrourion or guard-station. It seems probable, however, that mo-^t 
of the ‘Cyclopean’ remains here observed ■* should be taken in connexion 
with the early Greek pottery that also occurs, and much can be said in 
favour of the now generally accepted view that this was the site of the 
'white-shining Ltkastos' of the Homeric catalogue." 

I'rom the direction in which the traces of the old road are seen heading 
at Kanli Kasteli it a[)pears to have followed a more direct route to the 
head-waters of the Platyperama than the modern track w'hich here 


' For Kanli Kasteli .>^ee L. Mariani. Anii- 
chil'a cretesi i^Mon. Ani., \i). p[i. 232, 233 and 
cf. 'rar.imelli, loc. At, p. 342 .''cqq.. and 
especially ( 1 . (lerola, Mon. Wncti Ji Cn'la, i, 
p. 186 seqq. 

- The Kumaic form of Rocca, T’lRu, still 
ujiplied to the Cattle height is the baine ub 
that u.-^ed for a distaff (piKa) and has given 
ribe to a folk tale. 1 he daughter of a king, 
on the peak of Juktas, itung her distaff across 
the \ alley to the height of Kanli Kasteli 
((Ve'rafe rij piKa ). The name R()ka aKo ga\e 
ri-e to the erroneous idea that here was the 
site of Rhatikos (certainly H. IMjro-,). 

In I S98. A. Taramelli, o/. At.. [>. 347, also 
speaks of finding ‘ Mycenaean ’ sherds in the 
crevices. On the occasion of a mi re recent 
visit (1923) IT. Mackenzie and Mr. de Jong 


searched the upper surface in vain for Minoan 
pottery, though a AT M. Ill sherd occurred at 
the bottom of the Western steep. In the 
open spaces of the village itself I could find no 
Minoan [lottery. All this lends to show that 
the Minoan settlement was very limited. 

' During my visit in rSyS I noticed massive 
remains ot [irimitive walling on the Xoilhern 
stccqi. 

^ Jl. 11, 1 . 647 fipyirdtiTa ArKrerror*. It had 
been destro)ed bv the Knossians before 
Strabo's time ( 1 . i, c. iv, 14). The wresting 
of its site by Gortyna from Knossos and its 
handing over to Rhatikos (H. Alyros', distant 
only a few miles over the watershed to the 
West, stpiares well with this attribution, f )n 
the hill-side about three miles N.E. of Kanli 
Kasteli is a ‘ Geometrical ' Greek Cemetery. 
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diverges to the West. At Pyrgos, a commanding position beyond which 
the upper gorge of the stream begins, the modern path again tollows 
some very clear traces of the Minoan Wa\-, and near this point, above 
an abundant spring, are remains of early constructions and tombs con- 
taining clay laniakcs or sepulchral chests. One ot these, of which we were 

shown the fragments, was ot 
the bath-shaped type, with 
rope ornament of the L. AI. I a 
class.^ 

Among its contents was 
a miniature vase of banded 
limestone (Fig. .‘!4, a), onh' 
live centimetres in its oris'inal 

c> 

height, which, though its rim 
is broken, shows the rudimen- 
tary ledge-handle and general 
contour of a dark gret’ steatite 
vase from hlochlos,- already 
figured in Volume 1 of this 
work as an obvious derivative 
of a pre-dynastic Egyptian 
class.-' The associations of 
the Mochlos vase were uvei- 
whelminglv E. !\I. II, and it 
seems possible that the speci- 
men contained in the lamax 
may have been an heirloom. 
With it w-ere a Imoken gold ring ( 1 ;) and a variety of lieads. of which the forms 
are shown in Fig. :>4. The globular amethyst t) pe ((;), and probably the 
similar cornelian bead (i), are characteristic of Egyptian deposits of the 
Middle Empire, but survive into the early part of the New Kingdom. 
These, and the cornelian examples, k, l. .m, which have the same oversea 
associations, should almost certainly be .set down as Egyptian imports. The 
fluted gold beads, on the other hand (c, ]■,). must be regarded as of Minoan 
fabric, and show' an approach to those ot the lapis lazuli necklace found in 
the Royal Tomb at Isopata, near Knos.sos.^ The three-sided bead of pale 

' 4 'he larnax had three upright handles on " P. of M., i, p. 91, Fig. 59 , and p. 92. 
the side',. * Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos {.Irchieo- 

■ Seager, Mochios, pp. 24, 25, also I’l. II. h'gia, lix, 1906), p. 152, Fig. 130. 



Fig. 34. Limestone Pot. G<u,i> Ring, anh LIealis 
FRO.M ].. M. I a ■ Larnax', IArgos. 
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blue faience, f, is of special interest as attesting the survival ot the elongated 
prism type of earlier seal-stones. The gold ring has lost its setting, but 
shows the way in which the hoop was attached. It is of the usual Late 
Minoan type, here, like the other jewels, dated to L. M. I 

Nothing could better illustrate the old connexions between Crete 
and the Nile Valley than this little hoard of objects iound beside the ancient 
transit route. W’e see Egyptian trinkets of the early New Kingdom 
actually on their way, and find at the same time a reminiscence of a much 
more remote connexion with Egypt before the dynasties. Pyrgos itself, on 
a headlaml commanding the entrance of a defile, which takes its name 
apparentl)’ from some Bvzantine fort, may well have been the station of 
a Minoan phi'oiirioiL. Farther on, where the winding path ascends the 
upper gi.'rge of the stream amidst still surviving remnants of ilex forest, 
it makes its way for the most part between terrace walls of the old road, the 
remains of which, as it approaches I I. Thomas, show five or six roughly 
horizontal courses of large blocks' (Fig. .jb). The ‘village-town’ of 
II. 'khomas — one of the most finely situated in the island- is perched on 
the edge of a declivity about i,Soo feet above sea-level, with fine out- 
looks towards the ridge of juktas and, in paler outline, the mountains of 
Lasiihi. It contains a bit of late Greek masonry, and is surrounded by the 
fine rock-cut facades ot tombs of the same period, while in a rocky glen on 
its -S.E. border a recess hewn in the cliff bears a dedication to Demeter 
and Kore. Put sigierficial traces of Minoan occupation are here wanting, 
though about half an hour farther to the S.E., beyond the village of Megalo 
\T_\.si, distinct traces of the Minoan Way come again into view on the gentle 
swell of the tableland leading tc.) the up[-er jiart of the long village of 
H. Varvara. 

11 ere the old route meets the modern high road across the Island that 
runs from Candia, b\ a wholh different route, up the Neropotamos Valley, and 
thence past Hagious Deka — the site of Gortyna. At H. Varvara a modern 
mule-track branches oft to the W est, passing through a series of villages, and 
following the only practicable passage round the Southern shoulder of Ida to the 
districts bet ond. 1 he first village on this side, reached bv a steep descent from 
the edge of the watershed, bears the t\]ricall\' pre-Hellenic name of Panasbs, 
and here, by the old track leading out of the village to the West, I had 
noticed during an early visit two Minoan column-bases built into a wall, 
now destroyed. Above this village, on the opposite side of the glen to 

’ One measured by me was i .30 m. long 1 )\ 0.75 m. high . another 9 5 cm. by 65 cm. in height. 
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that taken by the descending course of the modern road, later investiga- 
tions led to the discovery of the winding course of the old ‘ South-Western 
Way ’, with remains of the outer and inner terrace-walls containing some large 
blocks, and presenting at one point the double lines of a well-preserved 



loo. 35. ']'err\ck Wu.i. of .Mino.^n Wan m.\r H. Thuma--. silfrixo up 'Ioi'L. 


obtuse angle. lust below this, by a ruined stone tank known as Lutra.- 
quantities of clay cu[).s of the usual votive kind had come to light, and the 
ground was strewn with Minoan sherds, of the L. M. I a Period. Here, 
perhaps, was a sacredspring . 

On the hei'dit however, bordering the glen ot Panasos on the Blast, Central 
it was possilde to register more important remains. 1 he continuation oi Station cf 
the main line of roadway to the .South, with which we are s[)ecially concernetl 


Vr« \<wTf)a. 
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— bringing' Knossos eventually into connexion with the Mesara district of 
which Phaestos is the centre — became once more traceable, following the 
upper slt)pe of a promontory that forms the watershed on that side. Here, 
immediately above the ancient track, still used as a mule-path, was visible 
a line of rough-hewn blocks of grey limestone, which proved to belong to the 
outer walling of a strongly built Minoan guard-station or phronrion. This was 
ot elongated rectangular form, with a series ot cross-walls and chambers visible 
in places, (extending over a hundred metres along the crest ol the hill and 
was associated with a good deal ot potterv showing that the building goes 
back at least to the beeinnine ot the Middle Minoan Ao-e, though, as usual 
on this route, the L. M. I a sherds predominated superhcially. 

From this point, on the S.E. fringe ot the broad mountain saddle 
over which the Minoan Way passed, a magnificent panorama opens. The 
view here, indeed, sweeps the whole tlank of Mount Ida and its foot-hills 
almost from sea to sf.‘a, while glimpses begin to appear of the Asterusian 
ran!>e that forms the Southern border of the Mesara Plain. What we see 

O 

here, indeed, at this commanding point — which rises i,8oo feet above sea- 
level, and is almost e.xactly midwa\ between the two seas — appears to have 
been the centr.d watch- and guard-station of the transit route. Another such 
phroui ioL has already been described guarding the mountain-neck, whence 
the branch line ascends to the walled enclosure of Juktas.’ It is possible, 
nu'reover, as has been suggested, that the important structure known as 
.Seraia,^ dominating the point where the traditional route from Pedeada 
ascended the steep, combined some such function of observation or even 
defence. I'arther East, in what seems to have been the continuation of the 
same route through the Lasithi district to .Siteia, I was able, thirty vears 
since, in company with Professor Myres, to trace the repeated occurrence 
of such guard- or watch-stations at intervals along the course of a Minoan 
built way, similar in all respects to that which traverses the central sector 
of the Island.'" In view of these consistent phenomena it seems impossible 


’ Sl-c .'ihiive, p. 6('. 

- See aho\e, p. 63. 

'' A Militarx Kiicid in C/yfe 

(AcaJimy, June i, icSp5. p[). 41)7, 4701. In 
particular, aliijut twenty iiiir'iute^ IVom tlie lop 
of the pas-, that leacK down from tlie farther 
side ot Lasithi, we came upon ' a very extensive- 
early fortification desiTined to protect the 
defile ayainst an enemy eominy from below, 


and forming in this case a breastwork .some 
two hundred \ards long with a [lassage for the 
road. 'I' wo walls ran parallel to and near the 
ancient road, Hanking it on either side : and 
from the lower of these, above and below, 
two other walls blanched off at right angles — 
one climbing down towards the bottom of the 
ravine, the other ascending the rockv .slope- 
above. A bre.istwork was thus formed, .some 
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not to admit the conclusion that the great Minoan road-system that 
radiated from Knossos over the whole of the Central and Eastern districts 
ot the Island was also planned with regard to a certain strategic control 
bv the Minoan Priest-Kings. 

It is true that, considering the generally open character of the towns 
ill the great dais of the Minoan civilization, it may be well not to lay 
undue stress on the military side of such arrangements. But the f'ax 
Jhnoica, that embraced the civic centres and their immediate surround- 
ings, may not always have extended in an ecpial degree to the remote 
mountain fastnesses. The eventuality, moreov'er, ot some descent on the 
Island from without could not, perhaps, be left altogether out of account, 
and the consequent desirabilit}- of being able to block the main transit 
lines in cases ot emergency. It was the possibility, indeetl, of such an attack 
on the part of the -Saracens that led Nikephoros Phokas to rear his great 
castle on the twin peaks of Kanli Kasteli. As a mere measure of internal 
police such watch-stations too had their value. Brigandage, if it existed, could 
be checked, commerce protected, and the official postal communications which 
doubtless existed, were also secured. 

This whole localit)’ goes by the general name of .Lnagyrl ' or ' the 
Windings’, since from this point the modern track-way — as did certainly the 
ancient \Va\' — begins the descent of the Southern .slopes of the watershed. 
The mountain-side here is broken by continually shifting torrent-beds, and 
it is only in the defile beyon.d the hamlet of .Apomarmas that the double 
walling of the old road reappears. It is overlooked here on the terrace 
level of the upper village of Kalathiana by the remains of a primitive 
settlement and of one of the largest and best constructed of the early 
beehive ossuaries.- Its contents were also the riche.st, notwithstanding 
the abstraction of many gold objects that had been brought to light by an 
earthquake that took place in 1856. The f/iolos is strongly and caretully 
built, the walls preserved to a height of two and a half metres, consisting 
alternately of regular and irregular work, with white clay mortar inserted in 


Tr.ice.s i)i 
old rii.id 
,u K il.i- 
thKin.'i : 
bfohu (' 
Oisu.iry. 


two hundred yards long, and the upper paitof 
this again made a return for another sixty or 
seventy vard.s. . . . The walls were about lour 
feet thick of undressed polygonal blocks, and 
It must once have been a stupendous work. 
About fifteen minutes below this was another 
defensive work of ('yciopean constiuction on 
a rocky knoll known as “the Kitten's Cistern “ 
{ iTTOv K'ariror/Vt irrepi a). Without the evi- 


dence of associated pottery, howe\er, it is not 
.al\va\s easv to distinguish rude Minoan struc- 
tures of this kind from the Karly (dreek. 

' cTToi'S (li ii-yi/ioi ?. 

Xanthudides, WxultiJ Tombs of Mtsan), 
p 81 seiii]. and Tl. XLI\'. There is also 
trai'eable part of a second tholos near the cliff, 
not described bv Dr. Xanthudides. 
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thf; interstices.’ The base of the wall, as usual, is formed of larger blocks, 
and at one spot that it was possible to clear showed an internal arrangement 
of ‘headers (Fig. Its thickness here is 2-70 metres. Triangular 

dagger-forms found here go back at least to E. M. II. An ivory image 
of the proto-lggyptian or Libyan class was found within, as well as the seal 
illustrated above, in the form of 
a lion guarding the body of a 
man in the contracted attitude 
of the dead." 

Remains of another similar 
beehive ossuary occur at Mara- 
thokephali,"* near the neighbour- 
ing village of Moroni, and the 
penetration of these primitive 
monuments of the Mesara into 
the hill-country near the line of 
the old transit-route is highly 
significant. 

At Ruphas, where the hills 
begin to open out. the Western 
slope is strewn with Minoan sherds, going down from E. M. 1 to the Late 
Minoan Age. and indicating the e.xistence of an important station.’ Beyond 
Ruphas the old built Way is again clearlv perceptible, turning to the right 
along the modern track to Mires. It presentlv breaks away from this, however, 
and seems to have crossed an intervening hill at a higher level, thus reaching 
the plain between Mires and Kapariana. The plain of iMesara once reached 
all traces cease. I'he palatial structures at Phaestos and Hagia Triada, 
as well as the remains ot primitive ossuaries at the latter i)lace, at H. Onu- 
phrios. and at Siva, a little South of Phaestos, may in themselves be taken 
as a sutticient indication that the main through route here took a more or 
less W esterly direction, and a conclusive proof of this was afforded by the 



' Thu clay was uniioubtcdly employed for 
this purpose, nut, as stated, op.cit . p. Sr, for 
plastering the inxido 

- From a sketch made by Mr Piet de Tong 
at the time of my visit in 19^4. 'I’he inteiior 
diameter of the chamber was 9-40 metres 
(c. 30 leety [loinlmg to the same original 
height, but the Pastern half, with the entrance. 


had been destroyed. 

I’- 55, Tuy- -d. 

^ Xanthudides, op. cil., p. 2. 

A threshing-floor {I'lXiin'ioi-) here is ringed 
round with gyjisum slabs with bevelled edges 
that seem to have belonged to a good Minoan 
building, flypsum cro[)s up on a headland 
above. 
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discovery, beyond, of the iMinonn port ot Komd and of the actual abut- 
ment of the ancient way. 

At the same time the position of other beehive ossuaries and the st:tlle- 
ments with wdiich thev were connected, bea-innin<’' at Platanos, on the hlesara 
Plain, and forming an important group on the South-East, that extemls uj) 
a narrowing gorge of the Asterusian range (see Map opp. p. yit, suggested 
the existence of some very earh’ line ot communication with the Libyan 
Sea in that direction. These primitive monuments, among which those of 

Kmnasa described al)Ove ’ are 
s[)ecially prominent, are dis- 
tributed in a wedge-shaped 
manner up the glen, culminat- 
ing on the ridge itself liy tlie 
ruined pilgrimage Church - of 
Avthentis Christos — Christ, 
the Lord — who here, as on 
luktas and on Dikte, has in- 
herited the worship once paid 
to the mortal ‘ Zeus’ of Crete." 

Curious evidence of the 
ancient sanctity of the spot is 
visible on the summit of the rocky knoll above the church, where the priniitive 
settlements chiefly lay. Here, in the rock face of the clift side, is a cleft about 
a metre and a half wide, above which an oblong building with a square projec- 
tion East has been constructed of rough blocks. (See Plan. b ig. 37.)'‘ The 
yawning chasm within is choked below with fallen stones, and may have 
descended much deeper, or have even formed the entrance to a cave. In 
any case, what we have to deal with was clearly a shrine of the divinitv 
of the peak. ' 

The f/n/os ossuar) connected with this primitive station is situated 



' .'^ee p. 3(1 

" The remains of the oiiginal church seem to 
be on a headland higher up. By the tlwlos are 
the ruins of a small church of \'enetian date. 

" r. of M., i. p. 154. 

^ Planned bv Mr. Piet de Tong, to wliom 
the sketch, P’ig. 3 ,s. of the interior of the 
iholos is also due. 

° Near this was a curious stiuctuie ot 
irregular ‘ but and ben ' type, ami lower elown 
It. C 


the slo[)e a small square building (2 -go m. x 
3-50 ni. I with good l)!ock.s on either side of the 
doorway and without lintel (i ni. x 0-50 m.l. 

'■ See Xanthudides, Vaultod Tombs I'f 
J/tva/d, pp. 70. 71 (transl. Droop), I'he inner 
diameter of the tbiolos was fiom 6 to 6,:;o 
metres. Most of the building material had 
been here preserved, as at I’latanus. The 
contents of the ossuarv were poor and the 
probable date b. M. III-M. M. I. 


P.irly 
iholoi 
guide to 
anrient 
route to 
S.W. 


Primitix e 
lemains 
.It ( 'hris- 
tos. 
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l.elow the iipjjer knoll by the X’^enetian Church. The interior view (Fip. o8) 
shows the massive inner lintel ' with its characteristic ‘ humped ' outline, about 
90 cm. thick in the middle." The upright supporting block on the right of the 
doorway is missing,' and the large block \’isible a little be\’ond on the ground 
level to the right is a piece of natural rock worked into the construction. 



t>) tiSyan 
.St.i. 


1 he summit ot the riilge looks Fast, across a chasm descending' some 
t,6'_o feet sheei , be_\ond which rises the central mass of the Asterusian range, 
known from its flat head as Kophino, or the ' Cofter ’ Mountain. From the 
deserted site of Christos on the watershed nothing more than goat-paths lead 
down ^eawaid, and it was by a scraml)ling descent ol abotit 2,000 feet down 
gi it-stiew n steeps, baked hard by the sun, and sheerer rocks, that our part}' at 
last n ached a dry torn-nt-bed l.elow. This formed a passage, in places' no 
more than tour paces wide, through a cleft between limestone walls, rising- 
several hundred feet on either side and stained with black and deep oranog 
liatches, only diml}' visible in the half-light. Then, suddenly, this dak 
mountain portal opened, in the blaze of the midda}' sun, on a 'sandy cove, 
w-ith an inviting yi,-,ta ot blue sea between two rocky headlands (see ketch- 
I Ian, I ig. 0.1). 1 hat on the light, known as Frypetl, attording good shelter 


'■ 'I'lierc w.n-, a sl^sjucI lintel block on the 
outside noH- wanting. -Xanthudide.s, loc. at.. 
erroneously speaks of the inner lintel as beinit 
‘ the full thickness of the \\ all". There were 


tiaces ot an antechamber outside the entrance. 
See, too, above, p. 43. 

" Indicated by dots in Fiy. ;!S. 
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against the Gharlus or West -wind, was, as its name implies, tunnelled through 
by a cave, approached by an artificial ledi^e along the face of the cliff In this 
corner of the cove early toundations were visible cropping; up in the beach 

itself while, at the bottom 
of the slope, ran terrace- 
walling, going back to Mi- 
noan times, with some Greek 
and Roman work super- 
posed.’ Put the sherds scat- 
tered about on the slope 
above were almost e.xclii- 
sivel}' M inoan, including some 
iiiack'glazcti M. M. II ware 
and, as usual, remains of 
great oil-jars of L. M. I date, 
one fragment with a raised 
band showing good • herring- 
bone ' decoration. Here, 
above a spring that ri.ses on 
the steep. I found a corner 
of a clay sarcophagus or laniax presenting incised characters of the Linear 
Class A (Ph'g. 4(1).-' 

The secret of the track that must once have led across the range 
from this little .Minoan haven to the Mesarii plain remains to ire tlis- 
covered. ' In anv case, this was <mly a side outlet of the interior nrad- 
s\stem. .Somewhat farther West lay what was in later times a more 



Fic,. .3!). Mixo.vn Pori \t rkvri.Ti. 


’ There were al-o rein.iins of a Konian 
ci.stern. 

- The fir^t character is comiiTte and clearly 
answers to No. 2 of the Table. V. of M.. i, 
p 642, the internal stroke, howcNcr, being 
ahnornialh' low down. Alter this is a stroke 
of diiisioii, showing that this was the end of a 
sign-group. Of the two characters that fol- 
low the fust can he almost certainly restoied 
as Xo 74 of the Table. 'I'he trace.s of the 
third sign are too slight for restoration, 

' A path visible on the neck of land to the 
^\T'st of the cove leads to the mountain village 
of Krotos, which stands in the nearest com- 


munication with this site, ami was the pi rdi.ible 
lOLiteof access ( )n theother hand, a scrambling 
track upthe toirent-bedon the Hast side mounts 
to a terrace level (} houi distant), wliere there is 
a ruined chuich dedicated to St. S.iva la rare 
liUilar in Ciele\ and near it remains of a 
\'enetian cistern. Here aie scattered olive- 
trees and a fair p.itli leads to the col i i hr. 
40 min. from Trvpeu') where is a copious 
sjiring and a church of H. Paraskev'i. This path 
looks Westward over the great chasm .already 
described. From beyond H. Paiasker'i paths 
diverge to Kumasa and ^'a^illk'l (40 min.). 


Small 
Minoan 
pert of 
Tin pell. 


1 r.ig- 
iiic-m I if 
insci ilJcd 
lot no V. 
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important crossing-point leading from Gortyna, now Hagious Deka, to its 
port at Lebena. But Gortyna, though under the Roman Empire far and away 
the most important civic centre of the island and the seat of the Governors 
of the joint Province of Crete and Cyrene, was ot comparatively slight con- 
sequence in Minoan times so far as can be gleaned from its ver\’ extensive 
excavations. A Roman road, which also serv’ed the neighbouring quarries 
of Dichali that supplied Gortyna with grey and white marble, is traceable at 
the village of H. Kyrillos. It passes the watershed beyond {c. i,Soo feet) 
on its way, by a winding descent, 
to the now deserted site of 
Lebena. Lebena,^ dominated by a rocky 
headland, well-named trom its 
lion-like form. Cape Leon. 

But this little port, with its 
medicinal spring and Asklepios 
shrine, of which the Libyan 
connexions have been already base of 'larnax' corner^ 

noted,' ottered no superficial Fig. 40. Ixscribeh Frag.mf.xt of L.\rx.\x. 
evidence of Minoan occupation. 'J'KVPKii, 

From Lenda (Teoi'-a). as the 

spot is now named, it is an hour and a half's sail in a kaik. with a favourable 
LLnens. vind. to the ‘ Fair Havens’ of the Acts of the .Apostles, still KaXol Aini'icoi'e?. 

.Shelter from most points of the compass is here given ■* both by ‘ St. Paul’s 
Lsland ' in the ofting and b\' the high coast-line which runs out hence towards 
/!,•/■; as: Cape Litliinos, the Southernmost point of the Island. At all times this 
clydon.’ latter barrier must have oflered an ettectual screen against the IJorras, 

the classical Boreas — the fierce Nor’-Nor’-Easter of Crete — which is the 
wind that must undoubtedly be identiheel with the Euroclydon of the Acts,'' 



' Sec on thi-, c>pe( ially l)r. liiayio Pace, 
Tmua deir e/oax preistonia in Goriimi 
(.Inn. della R. Seuola Italiana <x .Itene, vol. i. 
1914, PI) 372, 373). In addition to some 
Neolithic obiects, onl\ a tew stone \a).e'.ot the 
later clasi and some L. M. Ill fragments lia\e 
come to lipht. 

- There are now here only two fishermen'.s 
huts. 

See abuse, p. 39 and note. 

‘ See Captain Spr.inC Tnarels and Re- 
Sianelitx in Cnle. 11. n. 20. and hi> very iiluv 


trative frontis[)iece. 

^ wsii. 13, 14 ■ ‘the south wind blew 

softly . . . hut not long after there arose 
against it a tem[)e.stuous wind 

called Fmoclydon '. Euioclydon (otherwise 
Kr 4 «j<iKfA<,)j- or F.uroaquilo') is the Levan- 
tine Gregah'a (Renan, St. Raul, 551 and n. i), 
a name, however, apparently unknown in ( 'rete. 
Ca[)tain Spratt, op. cit., ii, pp. 14, 15, whose 
ship was assailed by a similar hurricane in the 
Ray of .Mcsaia (also in the late season of the 
ycarVhlowing from the Xoith. tries, though in a 
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like it, rising suddenly when a South wind has died down. Swoo[)ing down 
from the heights of Ida in tempestuous gusts it strikes the surface of the 
sea with such violence that the spray is swept before it like dust, to be 
caught up again in whirling columns. 

On the flats and low slope that here immediately surround the haven 
on the land side, no INIinoan relics rewarded our systematic search. But 
the sailors of the Apostle's vessel must have lound ample entertainment 
ashore, since the soil in many places was strewn with the remains of Roman 
amphoras, which, coupled with the foundations of houses, show that enter- 
prising inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Lasea had set up wine-bars 
by the harbour. Now all has changed. Except for an empty cotist guard 
house where fishermen occasionally scpiat. the whole site is as derelict as the 
once flourishing watering-place of Lebena, as Lasea itself as the former dock- 
yard of Matala beyond, together with the intervening countrv — so much so, 
indeed, that, from the small hamlet of St. Cvril to the village of Pitsidia, our 
party journeyed twelve hours in all without passing a single village' 

A marked feature, indeed, of the Island has been the shrinking oi human 
habitation from the neighbourhood of the sea, due to tlie fear of corsairs in 
medieval times and later, so that the classical proverb, Kpijs dyvotl riji' 
OdXaacrai ', — itself pointing to the beginning of such conditions — still largely 
holds. 

The shelter aftbrded by the Pair Havens against Northerly and 
W'esterly gales must, hovcver, in all ages have been so obvious to mariners 
who had to round Cape Lithinos that it is impossible not to believe that 
this harbour was made use of in the great da\s of hlinoan sea rlominion. 
The position of the harbours and roadsteads of this .Southernmost angle of 
Crete is stich that shipping always had need t)t alternative places ot refuge to 
East and West of it. Certainly, in a strong Easterly gale the Fair Ha\ens 


he.sitating ni.anner, to identify it with the 
‘ Aleltem ', the X. and X.\t'. wind of Crete 
during the summer months. 'rre\or Uattxe 
i/i Cre/i. 1913 p. 87 and note), who 
experienced similar Northerly grots, shared 
Spratt's misapprehension. lint this Kte.sian 
wind, though often strong, has in the main a 
steady continuous course. No Cretan, it is safe 
to say, would have accepted the identification, 
'file e[)itbet ‘ ty[)honic on the other hand, 
entirely answers to the Borras in Crete as 
it does to the kindred Bora that sweeps down 


on the .Adriatic from the Dinaric heights. In 
the Bax of Alesara this North-Last wind would 
he somewhat deilected hy the range of Ida so 
as to appear to come from a more Noitherly 
([iiarter. The two storm xvinds of Crete were 
well known to Sophocles, as is shown by 
Trachiniae, v. 114 seqip : 

— oA-Ai'i yap ZvTT uKa/<aiTos, 7/ 'SuTov ij 
B'jpta T(S 

Kx'/iaT iv ei’/iei ttoi tw j3uyT i—uji Ta T lOij, 
uxrTrep — e'Aayos Kpijcnoy. 


Deserted 

coast- 

lands. 
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Cape 
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lie largely open, though even in that case small vessels are able to anchor 
under the immediate lee ot the little island. 

In this conne.xion, indeed, I had m\-self a somewhat startling' illustration 
of the uncertainty and fury of the elements on this coast. I had pitched my tent 
on the sandy beach in full view of ‘ St. Paul's Island and within a tew yards 
of the tideless waters, then still as a mill-pond. Suddenly, however, about 
sundowii, there arose a truly ‘ typhonic’ South-East wind,^ which brought up 

a heavy sea, and, in the small 
hours of the morninof, when, 
fairly roused at last by the 
thuds and buffetings, I un- 
fastened the door of my tent, 
a great wave burst in, swamp- 
ing everything within. For 
one who sutlers from com- 
plete night-blindness, it was 
an aAvkward quandary, but 
happily some sailors engaged 
in salvaging their half-sunk 
boat helped me out. Ne.xt 
morning the breakers rolled 
over the spot where the tent 
had been pitched ! 

It was, according to the CVicwr, a South wind — N6to?, implying 
perhaps a touch of West — that dashed the ships ot Menelaos against 
the sea-worn cliffs beyond. The Xia-aij nirpr] has been generally held to 
represent at least in some general wav Cape Lithinos, the e.xtreme Southern 
angle of the island, a little South-West of Fair Havens. This is the Cretan 
Matapan or Spartivento, the central aiul most ontstanding feature of the 
whole coast of the island that is washed by the Lib\an Sea. (See Map, 
Fig. 41.) The situation which the poet of the Oi/yssty had in view is 
mentioned with extraordinary geogra[4iical precision as on the e.xtreme 
border of the Gortynian territory,- ■' where the South-West wind drives 



Fiu. ll. Tm. .Siiluhi KX I'oKi i.,\Ni> oi Cklif.. 


^ I’he Cretan (TKiftoKo^ Ae/lar-t? (troni the 
A’enetian Sirocco Lvante). a .South wind with 
a touch of East. 

' Od. iii. V. 293 seqi]. : 
idTL ci ri9 Aicro-j; al—ud re tU ilXa —tTpij. 
ia^aTiy l opriios, eV r/cpocioei — cIiTg 


c.i‘0a SoTfJS Kipa TTOTi cTKatoi' fnoy 

wOii, 

is 'haticTor, pixpos 0£ XlUos piya kv/c 

UTTO^py^l, 

Eu.stathius {I. iii, p. 104S, ed. Rom.) already 
remarked on this passage : Toiroypai^Lk'a ok 
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a great wave against the left headland towards Phaestos and a little rock 
keeps back the mighty water’d But this description involves conditions that 
do not answer to Cape Lithinos itself. They lead us, indeed, somewhat to 
the North of it. 

The shelter found apparently by five ships of Menelaos' fleet would 
have lain on the left or Western side of the Cape. The little land-locked 
harbour ot Watala, later the arsenal of Gortyua, that lies in this din ction 
could hardly have been entered in a storm. It must, indeed, in all ages 
have served as a port, and the absence here of superficial traces of Minoan 
occupation ma\’ itself be e.xplained by some observations made regarding 
the late Greek and Roman tombs that honeycomb the cliffs around. The 
rock floors of the lower tier of these lay under water and proved by soundings 
made to be as much as fSo metres — or nearly 6 feet — below the sea-level. 
Since, when made, they must have been at a reasonable t;stimate three 
metres or so above the sea margin, this phenomenon points to a submer- 
gence since our era of some five metre.s. The Northern coast of central 
Crete presents the same evidence of submergence,- while on the other hand 
it is well known that the Roman harbour of Phalasarna, in the extreme 
West of the island, has been left high and dry. ' 

As already noted, Matala itself lay within the traditional borders of the 
Gortynian territort', but, about a mile to the North, there juts out, beyond 
a dry torrent-bed, a headland of while rock, which is the natural boundary 
between it and that of Phaestos and may indeed he the actual [)oint 
that the poet had in view' in his Aivo-iy Trfrp?;.-* This headland at the same 


Taira Tr/jig liTTOpuiv (WijOl). Cf. Hocck. A/cA?, 
i, p. 41 1. 

* Uutcher and Lang's translation, p. 40. 

'■ .Vt Chersonosos the lower part of walK of 
Roman houses are to be seen below the sea- 
level. At Niru Khani, East of ('andia, 
where there was a Alinoan port, I observed a 
section of a submerged (juarry, and column 
bases (Suppl. I’l. XIV, i'), while suimiarine 
remains are visible on the coast-line of th.e 
Alinoan harbour town of Knossos and at Mallia 
(see p. 232 seqq.). 

' See especially Spratt, Travels and Re- 
searehes in Crete, ii, pp. 232 and 241 se(|q. 
At Phalasarna Spratt estimated the uphe.aval 
at 16 feet (c. 5 metrcsl: between Selino and 
Lissos the maximum is as much as 26 ft. 


(8 metres), at Lissos itself and Sura, the port of 
Llyros, also high and dry, 22 ft. 'I'he old 
sea-level is well marked by lines on the chfL 
and headland--. 

■' I notice that this suggistion was aPo 
made by Dr. .A. d'aramelli. Rlerehe areheo- 
lofttehe erefesi (JA?//. Ant.. i\, 1S99. p. 29O) : 
‘ Xureri! -tTpij . . . che ic; ritengo lossc un luogo 
di aiiprodo situato sul golfo di Aletalla o di 
Ales.sarix piii a .Sud di Dibachi in un luogo dove 
le colline del gruppo di Phaestos giungono al 
mare, formando una biancheggiante scoghera. 
contro cui si infrangono le onde del largo.' 
What value is to be attached to the mention of 
.VtVxrxyv or \i(nrtjv by Str.dio (\. 4 14 : and cp. 
Hesveh., v. V.) in the territory of Phaestos is not 
so clear. It is in anv case legitimate to allow 
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time offers the first real shelter available for small craft escaping, like 
those of Menelaos, the sea-beaten rocks of Cape Lithinos itself in 
a Southerh' gale. Lt'ing as it does on the natural boundary line of the old 
Phaestian territory, it marks the point where the coast-line recedes a little 
to the East, forming an angle well protected from the South, at a spot 
known by the general name of Komb. In the bay that here opens — 
significantly guarded seawards by the little island of Paximadi — shaped like 
a co'jchant Sphinx — our explorations were crowned by the discovery of an 
important Minoan port. (See Sketch-Map, Fig. 42.) 

The coast here faces West, and in addition to the sheltering promontory 
running out on the South side, there is visible about 700 metres to the North, 
a half-submergetl reef, the prolongation of a bluff above, which previous to 
the subsidence noted in the neighbouring harbour of Matala, may well have 
formed a natural breakwater on that side. Whatever part of the old 
harbour, however, was here submerged, the evidences of Minoan occupa- 
tion on the land side were everywhere manifest. The whole area 
bordering the shore for a width of about half a mile may be said, indeed, 
to be strewn with blinoan remains. A higher and lower acropolis is visible, 
separated by a broad belt of gre\' drifted sand, covering the centre of the 
old town. The original citadel seems to have been the loftier headland 
to the South, where there are many house foundations and sherds going- 
back for the most part from the Middle to the beginning of the Early 
Minoan Age. Near its summit also appear what seem to be the remains 
of an early sciuare ossuary chamber, and by it, seemingly, a segment of a tomb 
of the primitive beehive type. Evidently, however, by the beginning of the 
Late Minoan Age the town centre had de.scended to the lower bluff, and the 

o 

numerous fragments of great oil-jars of that epoch, exactly resembling some 
from the Palace INlagazines of Knossos, that were scattered about showed 
that it was then an important stajjle of the chief commodity with which 
Crete seems to have sujgjlied ancient Eg\ pt. At one .spot, indeed, a native 
proprietor had unearthed remains of a building with rows of such pitlioi still 
in position. Pie had appropriately named it the ‘Custom House’ (reXooi'uotp 
and it is b\' no means improbable that export duties were here levied by the 
officers of the Minoan Priest-Kings. (.See Sketch- Plan, Fig. 42.) 

All th(j evitlence, indeed, combines to prove that Komb, or by whatever 

a certain poetic latitude, which miglit include Matthew .Arnold’.-, Thyrsis, the position of 
Both Ca[)e I.ithinos and thi^ headland be- which, as descriljed, i.s made to embrace more 
)ond .Matala, somewliat more to the North, tlian one view-point. 

One thinks of the elusi\e 'elm-tree’ of 
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name it then passed, was a commercial port, bringing; Crete into direct 
relation with the Nile Valley, from the earliest days of Minoan civilization. 

But what makes this conclusion of the greatest interest is the appearance ot Abut- 
distinct remains of the Minoan transit road itself, with its characteristic 
double wall lines, abutting on the earlier acropolis heiyht. It is, moreover, 'lodw.iy 

. ‘ ^ , (me.irler 

a suggestive phenomenon that, together with an abundance of Earh’ and Acm- 
IMiddle iMinoan sherds, there were found here some fragments ot 'Geometrical' 



Fro. 12. .‘^KKTc ir-M.Ap nr Komu. 


vases, pointing to a reoccupation ot this higher citadel in early Greek times. 

The story of Menelaos fits in well with the idea that the harbour ot .Menelaos' 
Komo may once more have played a part as the starting-point of direct poim'for 
voyages between Crete and Egypt. The course still taken by sponge-fishing 
craft or other small vessels after leaving the Cretan coast runs more or less 
due South almost to within hail of the North African shore, which at 
Derna is only iSo miles from this point, thence following that coast-line 
East to the mouth of the Nile. The pendant to the adventure of Menelaos 
oft' the Xicraij Tri-pri, is the traditional 'Harbour of IMenelaos’, which 
Herodotus^ places immediately East of the island of Plataea, the original 
stepping-off place of the Greeks on the Lib\an shore. This has been 


iv. 169. See above, p. 37, n. 2 
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identified above with ‘Seal Island’ the primitive tholoi of which show such 
a remarkable resemblance to those of Mesara.^ Was there perhaps some 
variant sana which took this for the strand where INIenelacs and his comrades 
made their wily ambu-sh among the herds of Proteus ? - 

()n the West side of the roadstead of Korno there is no protection, 
and with a strong (.i/iarb'is blowing, a heavy sea rolls in, but the small craft 
of early days may have been drawn up either on the sandy beach, or 
towed u[j the mouth of the Pitsidari stream, beyond the Northern bluft, 
which, there is every reason to suppose, brought down more water in Minoan 
times. The same conditions are repeated on the coast near Dibaki, farther 
North up the Mesara Gulf, where fishing-vessels have the advantage of the 
mere important inlet formed by the mouth of the Hieropotamos. There 
can, indeed, be little doubt that this part of the coast, which lies in still 
more immediate contact with Phaestos and Hagia Triada, also accommo- 
dated IMinoan shipping. But, though some Minoan tombs and pottery 
were found at Dibaki itself,' careful researches carried out by myself 
and the other members of my party on the coast-line itself between 
Pvrgos and the mouth of the river failed to bring to light a single Minoan 
relic. Neither are there any outstanding natural features near the sea such 
as one would associate with an important Minoan settlement. 

The Minoan Palace and settlement at Hagia Triada itself, however, 
would have stood in very close relation to the newly discovered sea outlet. 
Be_\ond the bed of the Pitsidari stream that forms the Northern boundary 
of the Komb site, on a spur ot the low range overlooking the deep sand- 
belt that here fringes the shore,* the explorations undertaken b\- me in 1923 
had revealed the existence ot a small Minoan station with sherds, croino 

O el) 

back at least to M. M. H. The spot is known as Sphakoryaki, and it lies 
beside the track-way from Pitsidia leading to Dibaki. It is distant, as the 
crow flies, only about two and a half miles from Hagia Triada, and no doubt 
represents a ke\,' position on the Minoan route from that site to Komb. 

The inland course ot the old roadway that once abutted on the 
acropolis of the Minoan port must have roughly followed the direction 
of the modern mule-path that leads from the flourishing villacre of Pitsidia 


' Slc above, p. 3S, Fig. 1 7 . 

- Od. iv. 398 .seqq. 

■' 'Faramelli {Mon. An/., ix, p. 296) refers to 
vases resembling ‘ Kamares t\pes' in the 
Candia Museum. They are said to have b.en 
found ‘ in alcune tombe tuniultuariamente sea- 


vate a Dibachi '. One would like to have had 
more information as to these INIiddle Minoan 
‘ tombs ’. 

^ Known as Iluycia 'A/i/xo;, ‘ thick sand 
a recurring local name in Crete. 
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to the borders ot tne ^lesara plain at H. |annis, through an easy country. 
It is observable, moreover, that a branch track, leavin;^ this route ai>out 
half an hour before reaching' H. Jannis, brings Pit.-^idia and the ancient 
haven beyond into still more direct connexion with the hill of Phaestos, 
which itself lies only four miles in a direct line from Komc). 

It can hardly, therefore, be doubted that this sea outlet served the two 
great Minoan centres of the South. At the same time, we have good 
warrant for believing that the old road, after reaching the W'esteru borders 
ot IMesara, in the neighbourhood of H. Jannis, followed much the same 
direction as the modern route to the point where its remains reappear 
among the foot-hills that shut in the plain to the North-West. On the whole 
it will not be thought too much to say that the result of these explorations 
has been to establish the existence of a built Minoan Way bringing Knos- 
sos and its harbour-town beyond it into direct conne.xion both with its sister 
foundations on the South side of the Island, and with the neighbouring port on 
the shore of the Libyan Sea itself. The existence of this Great South Road, 
with its branch routes, of which we have indications. East and West, anil the 
guard-houses and protecting stations scientifically distributed along its course, 
can only be explained by the central authority which the lords of Knossos 
seem to have wielded in the great davs of Minoan civilization. It gives us 
a better understanding of the means by which in the ‘ .-\ge of Palaces ’ that 
civilization throughout a large Cretan region presents, even in detail, such 
a uniform character — so that, for instance, the same ceramic types with 
identical fashions in decorative stvle, and the methods successive! \' in vogue 
of writing and numeration, reappear on the remotest sites and those most 
distant from one another. 

It follows, moreover, that the elaborate system of road-communication 
that we find already radiating from Mycenae in the period immediatelv 
succeeding the ISIinoan conquests on the INlainland of Greece ^ had had 
a long antecedent history on the Cretan side. The remains of the 
ancient built ways round Mycenae present much the same appearance as 


’ See especially Colonel Steffen's Karte von 
j\Tyktnai\ Erlauternder Text. p. S se(]q. ; Die 
Hochstrassen von JJykenai. In 1924 I had an 
opportunity of exploring the prehistoric ro.ad- 
ways round IMjcenae in company with Dr. 
.Mackenzie. Our calculation of the actu.al 
breadth of the roadway by the lol of the 
Agrilo Vounb, where it is specially well pre- 


served, 3-70 m. (between the upper terrace wall 
and the outer margin of the lower terrace), 
very nearly corresponds to Steffen's 3-58 m. 
Taking in the width of the inner terrace wall 
{c. 80 cm ) the total width of the roadway here 
would be 4-30 metres. The total width, thus 
calculated, of a piece of road oppo.site the 
Lions’ Gate was only 3’6o m. 
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those already described in the case of the great transit route of Central 
Crete and others of the Eastern part of the island. The terrace lines along 
the limestone steeps, the carefully calculated gradients, the low mound or 
causeway, about four metres in width, with its supporting blocks, where the 
track passes over more level country, are all familiar features. The stone 
culverts that recur at intervals in the case of the TNIycenae roads are seen 
to reach their highest point of development in the massive viaduct of 
Knossos. 

Roman The traces left on the Cretan country-side of these much more ancient 

TiriMins ways often curiously recalled to me earlier experiences made in tracking 

out Roman roads in the Balkan Peninsula, which there once formed the links 
of Empire. Nor is it less true that an imperial spirit also breathes in these 
centralh’ planned road-lines that in Minoan Crete bound sea to sea, and 
brought the East and West of the Island into direct communication, or in those 
which, on the Mainland side, enabled Mycenae to dominate the Corinthian 
as well as the Argolic Gulf. But most imperial certainly was the aspect of 
the truly Roman piers, to be described in the succeeding Section, by which 
the trunk-line of the built Way approached Knossos itself. 



I'll'.. 13. .Sui'J'OKiiNu tWu.L or Roao i;v BRUu.K-HrAU, 
tpRUM I’llOlOl.KAI'U i:\ A. E., MaR( H, 1924.) 


§ 36 - The Mixoan Yivdhct South of the Pauaci'. 


Traces of Siuithcrn Road of ah f roach at Knos<os : Remains brouo^ht to 
lio'ht beneath petrified surface; Oiiarrxinch by means of ' ITaocr' system; 
J/assive piers unearthed of Jhiuoan I 'iaduel ; Stepped intervals betiveen picr^ 
for passage of loater ; Corbelled arches probably above intervals: Restored 
elevation; I Vest Pier abutting on alhrcd course of Viaduct toioards brid'C^e 
over torrent — Leading to Stepped Portico and road beyond ; Character of 
Plasonry ; Conjectural breadth of Roadivay ; Trunk line of I'ransit Route . 
Traces of Continuation of Road S.R. of Viaduct, beneath Vlychia tcrratc ; 
Middle Minoan Houses used as road foundations ; L. M. HI 1 pottery 
associated ivith upper pait of Viaduct ; Presumption that oii unal elements 
date from foundation of Palace. 

The appearance of traces of what suliseciiiently proved to have been 
a monumental portico, stepping up the Southern slope to the Palace, led to 
the search for a Minoan road of approach on the opposite side of the ravine. 
A small excavation was accordingly matle here above the farther bank of the 
\dychia torrent-bed, in a line approximately corresponding witli that to which 
the lower course of this great entrance avenue pointed, the result of wliich was 
to bring to light the remains of the base blocks -a good deal tumbled about 
in places — of what seemed to be the abutment of a Minoan paved wa). 

'I'hese blocks had been thought themselves to rest on the natural rock 
surface, but the exceptionally heavy winter rains of 1923-4 brought out 
certain features which suggested the advisability of further probing. The 
results of this were truly dramatic. The whole surface ot the ground 
bordering this paved area proved not to be rock at all, but an accumulation 
ot earth, indurated, as it afterwards appeared, by water strongly impregnated 
with gypsum, a fact easily accounted for by the gypsum formation of a large 
part ot the hill above, which gives it its name Gypsades. ’I he earth 
indeed rather resembled cement ami was distinctl) harder than the soft local 
rock, or ' kouskouras ', trom which it was otherwise indistinguishable. 

The excavation ot this was really like (piarrying work, and the full 
extent of the task before us only gradually revealed itself A trench, 
however, was begun along the outer edge ot the construction by means of 
the system ot 'wagers', according to which workmen arranged in groups ot 
five dig out contiguous pits as staked out, competing against each other : 
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die first prize being awarded to the group which first reaches a fixed level. 
I he Cretan workmen enter into the spirit of this and put their full energy 
into the work, so that its progress is thus enormously speeded up. In spile, 



lie, 1,1. 'rinc ■ 'W Ac.FU ’ Sv-'iKM Ob Work: A" ii.i cstr mkh i;v r.xt \v \tu)X or ' Li 1 ri i; 

Palace ’. 


however, of this expeditious method, and the welcome discovery of a store 
of .sharj) English picks, progress in this case was very .slow, and the trench 
itself had also to be lengthened out in successive sections as the structure 
itself was followed out. It took twenty men, with shifts, six v. eeks to com- 
plete this piece of work. 

The wager s\stem in operation is ivell illustrated by Fig. d.'), taken 
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when e.xcavating the thick deposits of remains of later date above the West 
border of the Little Palace, described below.' The workmen are here seen 
competing in four pits, watched by our then overseer, old Gregori.- 

This lengthy task, however, resulted in bringing out beneath what we 
had at first believed to be a purely natural rock surface the most colossal 
block of Minoan construction that has come to light either at Knossos or 
elsewhere. A second course of masonry made its appearance beneath the 
superficial blocks; then another and another, as the trench gradually deepened, 
till as many as eight, in places nine, could be counted from the base. As will 
be seen from Figs. 4 ( 5 , 47 and Suppl. PI. XIV, what we had to deal with were 
the massive piers of a viaduct, preserved probably to about half their 
height, ranging in width from 4-60 to 3-27 m. They were built against 
the ' kouskouras’ slope Avith stepped intervals, evidently for the free passage 
of flood waters from the hill-side above. Beginning from the North 
end, the successive intervals between the piers Avere 3-10 metres, 2-25 m., 
and 2-30 ni. In the case of the inter\'al betAveen the third and fourth 
piers there Avere four steps, in the others three. Abo\^e the steps in 
each case uas a slanting pavement rising about i-6 in 10 to the inner 
border of the piers, and at this point met by a steeper cutting in the soft rock. 

d he upper steps themselves did not terminate in an eA’en line like 
those of Minoan stairs, but formed an integral part of the flagging, and there 
is little doubt that those beloAV Avere formed in the same overlapping 
manner. This arraimement tended to greater soliditA', and Avas indeed 
in keeping Avith their special function, Avhich Avas not that of flights of stairs 
in the ordinary sense, but for the fall of water. There is, in fact, a drop from 
the lowest step A’arying from about i-} to 2 metres. 

'I hese Avere undoubtedly the stepped and flagged channels of great 
culverts, the upper parts of which were bridged OA’er to support the roadAA’ay, 
and it seems [)reterable to suppo.se that the openings Avere \multed oA'er by 
means of corbelled arches.® Free space had to be alloAved for the conA’eyance of 
flood Avaters d(.‘scending trom the slope. Abov'c the highest point of the bank 
there is eA’idence of blocks belonging to the structures resting on the natural 
rock, and, as this point is in one case 6 metres above the base of the pier,'' the 
summit of the vault of the arch must h,iA'e stood at a height of at least 

’ .Sec below, ^ 54, and ronipare Aji-ssos, be adniutcd. l!ut the analogy of Afveenaean 
Report, 1905, It.S.A., xi, pp. 2-16. bridge.s points to the hori/onal .stone arch. 

■ Gregajrio-, Antoniuu. In the case of pier 2, another block, 

' 'I'he po.ssibilit) of the eniploMirent for behind pier 3, is 5-25 m. up. 
this purpo'C of massive woirden beams may 
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8 metres from the ground. The roadv'ay itself would have been raised 
quite lo metres above the outer ground level or about 323 feet. (See 
restored sketch, Fig. 4 (H.) 

The portion of the ba.se of the Viaduct thus excavated was 21-50 metres 
(682 feet) in length. It consists of four piers with intervals, of which the first 
pier, though broken away at its extremity, is 4-60 metres wide or nearly 
a metre and a half more than the others. The natural rock of the slope 
here juts forward so that the West end of the stone-work is little more than 
a facing. This end of the pier approaches the present bed of the brook. 
There are reasons for supposing that the main course of the Vlychia torrent 
originally ran along the Northern border of its glen, close by the point where 
the .Stepped Portico on that side begins, and where the most recent 
exploration has revealed a deep embankment wall. Whether or not there 
may have been some tributary watercourse following the same direction as 
that at present taken by the stream, this projection of the rock seems to mark 
the point where the \haduct took a Northerly turn. This would have 
enabled it to cross the main channel of the Vlychia, a little farther off 
on that side, at a right angle, its bridge-head thus linking on to the walled 
embankment and the road system and stepways beyond, of which more will be 
said in .Section 38, below. 

The courses of masonry below the level of the steps were composed of 
roughly hewn blocks with a good deal of filling in of smaller stones and chips 
with clay mortar in their interstices. This part of the structure, which possibly 
goes back to an earlier date, was evidently less conspicuous to the eye and 
perhaps at times under water. Above the level of the lowest step, however, the 
work improves and, especially in pier 3, well-squared ashlar masonry is visible, 
sometimes showing a system of headers and stretchers. The stone-work 
was finely compacted with a ver)’ hard clay mortar which gave the whole 
structure great solidity.- The dimensions of the better squared blocks 
ranged up to about 1-75 m. by o-6o m., of the more roughly hewn to 


' From a drawing by Mr. 'I'lieodore Fyfe, 
F.R.I.B.A., Mahter of the School of Archi- 
tecture in the Univer.sity of Cambiidge, based 
on the elevation of M. I’iet de Jong, Architect 
of the ISriti.sh School at Athens. 

= The construction here presents a very 
distinct contrast to that of the abutment of 
the great bridge S.E. of Mycen.ae (see F’ig. 4 .‘ 3 , 
above: from a photograph taken by me in 


1924). The blocks there, of which seven 
courses are visible, have thicker proportions, 
and are fitted together in a manner roughly 
re.sembling polygonal masonry. They contain 
very few smaller stones in their interstices nor 
is any clay mortar c isible. Blocks measured 
by me there were T-r5 and 1-30 m. in length 
and 80-S5 cm. high. 
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1-40111. by 0-75 ni. : a corner slab 30 cm. thick was 1-15 m. by i-io m. 

Many of these large blocks were too big for convenient transport b)- later 
plunderers of building material and the tops of the piers were largely 
strewn with chips produced in the process of breaking up blocks for 
removal — a phenomenon often repeated on the Palace site itself. Opposite the 
second pier, indeed, two rows of superposed blocks are seen below, evidently 
in the position in which they had been projected by some shock, possibly of 
a seismic character, from the fabric above (see Fig. 47 ). But in view of 
the above evidence we may conclude that the disappearance of the upper 
part of the Viaduct was not so much due to the destructive forces of Nature 
as to the deliberate action of those who used it for a quarr)'. That the 
destruction stopi)ed where it did was doubtless owing to the circumstance 
that the diluvial earth washed down from the hill-side, which had reached 
this level, had itself become to such an e.xtcnt petrified by the g\psum in 
the water as to render the task of demolition too laborious. 

Judging by the fact that the width of pier 4 from its exterior line 

inwards, as well as that of the ascending pavement between it and pier 3, bTelidth 

is 5-25 metres, we must assign at least this width, or about 16 feet, to the 

surface of the road. It is true that blocks belonging to the filling between 

the inner edge of the piers and the natural slope of the rock extended 

2 metres beyond this line, but this cannot be taken as a proof of 

a greater width for the roadway. The width of about 5J metre.s — which 

must be taken as a minimum — is itself roughly a metre and a half more than 

the average width of the Minoan built wav across the Lsland, of which the 

traces have been described above. It mu.st be borne in mind, however, 'I'ni'ik 

line of 

that, as there pointed out, the terminal section of this transit road as it Transit 
approaches Knossos forms in fact a trunk line representing the junction of 
the Great South Road with another important line leading East to Lasithi 
and the country beyond it. As regards the width of the Viaduct an 
interesting parallel is presented b}’ the abutment of the ‘ Cyclojiean bridge’ 
at Mycenae which is about 6 metres in width (see Fig. 4 :>, above). Here 
again we have to do with a main artery of communication, which, besides 
its direct continuation to the Gulf of Xauplia, would have received a branch 
leading through Argos to the interior of the Morea. 

The fourth pier of the Viaduct abuts abruptly on a spur of the natural Traces ot 
rock, and from this point the remains of the construction, which here started non df ' 
on a higher level, break oft'. Some blocks that had been used as a filling Tvia-^ ' 
on the inner side were, however, visible at interv-als along the high bank 4 uct. 
that here overlooks a little level plot used for gardens, bordering the 

11 2 
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\ lychia brook. This bank forms the edge of a narrow plateau underlying 
the Gy[)sades slope and traversed by the old and new roads from Candia on 
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lUif.itj, their wa\ inland. It is e\'ident that the Minoan built way headed for a 
un'.a'! shoulder of the same plateau, somewhat to the left of the later routes. '1 here 
are signs indeed that, as it followed the slope a little beyond the fourth pier, 
it took, at any rate in its Late IMinoan form, a slight Fdasterlv bend. 
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About 1 8 metres beyond this pier an interesting development was 
brought out by an exploratory excavation in the shape of the projecting 
angles of Middle Minoan houses, the lower part of the walls of which, when 
already In a ruined condition, were clearly used to support the substructures 
of the Minoan road. The pottery here found in connexion with house 
floors ranged from M. IM. 1 1 to the close of M. M. HI. The latest class 
represented t\pes of the Temple Repositories of the Palace and of the con- 
siderable scries of deposits contemporary with those found In the East wing. 
They attest the widespread ruin that overtook the site of Knossos at that 
epoch as to the significance of which, In relation to a great earthquake, more 
will be said in a later Section. 

The pottery associated with the \haduct itself seems to have belonged 
to rubbish heaps connected with an extensive hostel or ‘ Caravan.-^erai ’ 
described In the succeeding Section. All the sherds found were of the I'irst or 
Second Late Minoan Periods.^ The preponderating element was L. M. I a, the 
tragments going back to the very beginning of that epoch and presenting good 
examples of the new and characteristic use of bright red pigment painted on 
the clay slip. This was often associated with reeds and floral motives such 
as crocuses, taken over, as we now know,- from contemporarv fresco designs. 
Part of a large jar showed the reeds in a close series after the manner of the 
thickets in which they grow. Very well represented too was the succeeding 
L. IM. I b st) le, the rare occurrence of which on i)ottery from the house floors 
ot the Palace was simply due to their continuous use to the end of the 
succeeding Period. The designs often show rocks with seaweed gracefullv 
waving in the water, and sea creatures." From the abundance, indeed, of 
such fragments here and on man_\' of the house sites, it seems probable that 
this the most elegant of all Minoan forms of vase decoration — early known 
from the Marseilles aignicrc — was largely distributed from Knossos itself. 
In close relation to the exam[)les of this class there also appeared painted 
sherds with more furmali/ed designs, typical of the last Palace Period 
(L. M. 1 1). But at this point the ceramic remains tailed off. and in Dr. 
Mackenzie’s opinion not a single sherd occurred 'which could with certaintv 
be set down as belonging to even the earlier part of the Third Late Minoan 
Period (L. M. Ilia)’'. 

This evidence will be seen to agree with that already given above 
which shows that the roail construction passed over the remains of houses 

‘ The pottery hrund here, a-j well as that " See below, § 53. 

associated with the .Middle Minoan hoioe ^ On the ‘ maiine ' ^tNle of vase dei oiation. 

floors, was carefully studied by 1 )r, Macken/ie. --ce below, p. soo --eijq. 
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that were in exi.stence in the last Middle Minoan Period. We may infer 
that the Viaduct in its final form dates from the bemnninof of the Late 
iMinoan Age. 

These ceramic materials, though abundantly forthcoming in the upper 
part of the deposit, especially in connexion with the two Easternmost piers, 
do not extend below the level of the lowest of the steps in the interval 
between them. In part at least it may well stand in relation to some 
restoration of the upper part of the structure at the beginning of the Late 
hlinoan Age, consequent on an overthrow similar to that of which we have 
evidence beneath the next section. The fact that no sherds are later than 
the close of L. M. 1 1 may also be taken as an indication that the Viaduct 
went out of use about the date of the destruction of the Palace itself. 

There is nothing to warrant us in going beyond this and concluding 
from the association of L. M. I-II pottery with the upper part of the remains 
that the original structure itself belonged to the same late epoch. It has 
indeed already been noted that the comparative roughness of the lower 
courses itself points to an earlier date than some of the more finished 
work above. We have seen that the actual discovery of this monumental 
structure was due to the correspondence of what appears to ha\'e been the 
terminal angle of this section towards the North-West with a prolongation 
of the line pursued b\' the Stepped Portico on the opposite side of the glen. 
Some direct connexion must surely have existed. But the Portico and an 
adjoining road i)avement immediately West of it, to which attention will be 
drawn below, as well as the supporting embankment wall, owe their original 
construction to the enterprise and engineering skill that produced the Early 
Palace itself and to which they integrally belong. They immediately over- 
lay indeed remains of what has been termed above the proto- Palatial Class, 
dating from the earlier phase, a, of M. M. 1. 

In any case it Is clear from the evidence put together in the preceding 
Section that an important roadway approached the Palace site from the 
South long before the beginning of the Late Minoan Age. We have indeed 
seen that on a series ot stations along the great transit route across the 
Island, shertls occurred belonging not only to the Middle but to the earlier 
part of the Earl}' Minoan Age. 



§ 37 - ‘Caravanserai’ rv Road-Head; Pavilion and Partridge 
Frieze, Baths, and Spring-Chamiier. 

Te^'racc level above Minoan Road-head — named from J'Vyehid brachis/i') 
Spring: Stone basin struck, leading to discovery of large building ; Novel 
character of building : Basements zvith cobbled floors and corn-bins ; Cement floors 
and roof of upper story : Stepped Pavilion zvith pai}ited decoration ; Frieze 
zvith Partridges and Hoopoes — delicacies of the table : Round-leaved plant, 
perhaps Dittany ; Dark background of second group ; Conventionalized foliage, 
contrasting^ zvith 'House of Frescoes', of same L.M. /a date ; Stone hath for 
zvashingfect — claboratezvater-system ; Painteddecoralion of Bath Compai'tment ; 
Chamber zvith Clay Bath-tubs ; Indications of hot-zvatcr supply : Undei'- 
ground Spring-Chamber ; Steatite lamps and stone candlestick ; Spring basin 
and Niche for lamp ; Rc-zisc of Chamber as shrine after interval of time ; 
Offertory vessels : Hut-urn zvith Goddess — ‘ sub- Minoan ' character ; Blut-urn 
from Phaestos ; Italian and Saxon hut-urns compared — Temple of J'esla and 
Casa Romuli ; Cylindrical stands zvith openings — example imitating Round 
Toiver ; Bonds zvith food offerings, including grains of olives; Incense- 
burners and ‘ Stirrup Case'; Group of vessels zvith linear decoration ; Com- 
parisons zvith contemporary Cretan, &c.. Tomb Groups ; Represent ' proto- 
Geomctric’ stage; Disuse and natural sealing up of Spring-Chamber ; 
Building as a zvholc for public use; A Caravanserai or Hostel at terminus 
of Great South Road. 

Almost directly above the spot where the remains of the iMiddle 
Minoan houses underlay the later road foundations, its course must 
have reached the level of the narrow Vlychia terrace already mentioned, 
the Northern edge of which is bordered by the steep bank leading to the 
alluvial flat below. This terrace level had been sown with corn, but its 
stunted growth and premature straw colour gave the impression that there 
was here only the scantiest coating of soil above the ‘ kouskouras ’ rock. At 
one point only there showed a narrow green patch ot taller corn, and we 
found on inquiry that the Beys, who formerly owned the property, had at 
this spot on two occasions e.\tracted wrought blocks. A little beyond this 
an irrigation runnel crossed the narrow plateau, plunging down to the left, 
through a thicket of reeds on the edge of the declivity, to the garden flat 
below. Its water came from a copious source that issues from the flank 
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of the CE iisddes hill by the okl road from Candia and close to a ruined way - 
side inn or ' taverna ’ that had been .still in use in the early days of the 
excavation. This source, known from its slightly brackish taste — due to 
gy[)sum infiltrations — as the \d\chia spring,' gives its name to the whole 
gorge including the brook below, and is still used by man and beast. It 
will he seen to have played an essential part in relation to an extensive 
IMinoan luiilding on the neighliouring level site. 

The green patch whence the blocks had been abstracted naturally 
invited e\cavati(m. 'I'his resulted in the discovery below, in situ, of the 
finelv wrought slabs ot a shallow basin, which formed in turn the starting- 
point of two lines of wall, 2-io metres elistant from one another, running 
South. It was from the top courses of these that the Bey had obtained his 
material, but, with the patience ot a tomb robl')er, he had also grubbed 
bem ath the lloor of the stone basin in the .search for treasure. Happilv, 
perhaps la gaixling it a.s a screen for further tunnelling, he had left this, the 
m<cst important i)art of the construction, praclicall}' intact, and used the basin 
t(.) plant a fig-tree, 'khe appearanc(r (.)f the double line of walling, and the 
fact that the coiir.se of the .Minoan roatl nin past this spot, made it on the 
face of it [irobal)le that we hail hit on the d/on/os of a built tomb, in relation 
to which the cist-likc stone con.stniciion might possibly have fulfilled some 
ritutd function, like the sunken aretis ot Minoan dwellings, palatial or other- 
wise. I'he rccdit}-, how<’ver, turnerl out to be verv different. 

As a matter of tact careful cxcavtition showed that we had to cUxd 
with an elaborately constructed stone bath of .shallow dimensions, evidently 
designed for washing the feet, open on what afterwaials provrxl to be a front 
\ard on the North, and forming an integral jiart of the facade line of an 
im[iortant buikiing. The nec('s-'ity of exploring the area to the East and 
West of this point on a large scale was at once apparent, and recourse was 
again had to ' wager' work on the indurated surface. The deposit, consisting 
larg(;iy of disintegrated ' kouskouras ', was hardlv distinguishable from the 
native rock except Ijv its superior hartlness due to the g\psum infiltration, 
and the work proved to be most gradual and laborious, d'he result, so far 
as it has been possible to carry it out, was to bring out a section of 
a hlinoan building with a frontage towards the road of over 50 metres, the 
Plan of which, by Mr. Piet de Jong, so far as it could be recovered, is given 
in P'lg. 4S. 


‘ ’(rr',/ /3Xv\n,. It IS [irniioiincul I’roitssoi R. M. Dawkins infoinis me that 

JVav/uV/ in the leral tli.ilei t. 'J he K.rient- /lUyU Diraekish) is used diale.'ticalh for 
bctl 1)l1ow k^lO^\^ ub tu fudKi. yAi'f/>f>9. 
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From the first it prov’ed to be of an unexampled character. Imme- 
diately bordering the foot-washing basin on the East was an elegant Pavilion 
wi th a single-columned portico, stepping up from the Court. Beyond this, 
so far as the front part of the building was concerned, what had been pre- 
seiwed were basement-rooms and passages. These were traversed, about 
5 metres E. of the Pavilion, by a stone-built conduit, the roof slabs ot which 
appeared on the floor levels and which clearly represented the main channel 
of the spring above. In a small side chamber off the room immediatel}' left 
ot the Pavilion were carbonized remains of wooden iflanks, and with them 
burnt corn, apparently barley, showing that it had contained corn-bins. In 
a basement space beyond (see Pl.in, Fig. 4 S) were fragments of pilhoi, 
some of which presented the particular form of rope ornament that is 
characteristic of the early part of L. M. I. A remarkable teature about 
these basements was that, in place of the beaten earth or flagging usual in 
such places, there were eveinavhere traces of cobble-paving, uhich, as our 
Cretan workmen observed, was ‘ good to keej) beasts’ hoofs hard ' and 
suggested to them tlie idea of stabling. The [)ack-animal cliiell)- in use at 
the beginning of the Late Minoan Age when this building was constructcal 
was doubtless the ass, and oxen for large wagons.' 

It is probable that there was an entrance from the yard giving direct 
access to this basement system, but its frontage East of the point where the 
stone conduit emerges from the outer wall had been entiiafly denuded. All 
along this bottler of the constructions the edge of the declivity that bounds 
the terrace level on which they stood has worked backwards, so that the 
North-East angle of the building has been completely cut away, and with it, 
naturally, the section of the presumed course of the old roadway that would 
have passed it at a tew paces distance, f arther on, just below the top ot 
the bank, a receding angle of the outer wall, showing good ashlar blocks, 
has been preserved, giving a clue to the point where the front line ot the 
building originally receded, and a little least of this is another angle 
marking a turther recession, in this case of 2I metres. Beyond this, again, 
the outer wall-line is still traceable along the upper part ot the declivity tor 
another 2 metres, but how much farther it may have extended East be\ ond 
this point remains uncertain. 

In the North-East part ot the liasement area were masses of lallen 
bricks, turned to a golden yellow tint b}' a conflagration that had destroyed 
this (juarter ot the building, and in these the straw that had git'cn con- 

' See below, p. 157 and I'ig. tU. 
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sistency to the clay was clearly visible. At many places throughout the base- 
ment area there also occurred fallen fragments of the fine cement pavement 
[faracsa^) belonging to the story above. This cement, with its underlying 
coating of red earth and its smooth surface packed with minute water-worn 
pebbles, is the same as that which occurs in the Palace light-wells, but in this 
case — quite exceptionally — it had been used in place of the ordinary pavement 
for the floors of the uj^per rooms. In the neighbouring Pavilion, indeed, 
it is thus seen tn situ, the polished surface of the stones giving a variegated 
effect. Besides these fragments representing the pavements of the rooms 
above, there were others of a different class unquestionably derived from the 
roof construction of the first-floor rooms, and showing that there was only 
one upper story along this section of the building, with a roof terrace abovm. 

In this case the tarazza, though of the same composition above as that of 
the floors, shows a backing of bluish black clay of a specially impermeable 
kind, known as Icp'uia, still in general use among the Cretan peasants for the 
roofs of houses.- In the North-East part of the basement area were also 
found many fragments of fine white-faced stucco and others of a brilliant 
‘kyanos’ blue colour, belonging to the walls of upper rooms. 

At 8-50 metres distance from the outer wall-line of the basement area 
the floor-levels step up, so that the constructions beyond that terrace line 
belong to the same piano nobilc as the Pavilion and the upper-stor}' rooms P'kuw 
East of it. It will be seen from the Plan, Fig. 48 , that an older system 
underlies this terrace level, with a solid block of wall, more massive than those 
of the later building, and running at a divergent angle. The remains of the 
constructions on this higher level being nearer the surface had been very 
much denuded, and various tests made gave little promise of any satisfactory 
result being obtainable from further excavations on this side. At the East 
end of the system, however, the outline of a rectangular walled enclosure 
was brought out, within which, resting on the remains of the earlier wall, 
was a roughly rounded block with a flat face which had evidently supported 
a column-base, about 60 cm. in diameter. This in all probability bordered 
a light-well belonging to some important hall on that side, though whether 
there were originally more bases of columns must remain uncertain. 

* Tu/jarim is the Romaic form. at the S.Ih Palace Angle are described below, 

■ C’lOOcl examples of this roof cement found p. 327, Fig. IS.I. 
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The Stepped Pavilion and ‘Partridge Frieze’. 

The central feature on the North front of the huilding was a very stepped 
elegant pavilion or This was approached from the front yard hv 

a little portico with four stepsd and a slender central column. (A restored i'»ntcd 
inner view' showing the original arrangement of the wall-paintings is given in tien. 
Fig. 49 ,- and the Pnjade appears in Fig. 0.“), below, in relation to the neigli- 
bouring bath compartment.) This portico presented a [teculiar arrangement, 
its Eastern enclosing wall overlapping the corre.s[)onding side of the chamber 
wdthin, so as to leave a kind of narrow alcove, well adapted for a wooden bench. 
Entrance from the interior side ot the building was obtained bv a doorway 
at the end of the West wall of the chamlj( r. Only the lower part of the 
walls of this chamber had been preserved, but the\’ enclosed masses of debris 
from the upper part, including important fragments of painted stucco which 
supplied all the elements fora restoration of the interior decoration. RduiuI 
the lower part of the walls the painted stucco still adhered, a small set-back on 
their surface having been purposely left for its reception. 'I'here were here 
preserved at intervals, between fields with a fine white facing, repre.scntations 
of jjillars of an ochreous \ellow tint with red bases, recalling the coloured 
‘stockings’ of the columns ot buildings in Minoan frescoes.' The fallen re- 
mains showed that in this case the pillars, which were the same w idth ( 2 7 cm.) 
throughout, presented blue bands of the same dimensions at their tops. 

The pillars supported an architrave of the same ochreous yellow- hue, 

23 cm. in width, representing the wooden beam that formed the continua- 
tion ot the lintel over the door, and directly underlxing a frieze of elaborate 
design. This, in turn, was bordered above by a band 8 cm. wide, consisting 
of narrow red, yellow, black, and white stripes, evidently intended to ilejrict 
a cornice immediately under the ceiling level. Three pillars were visible 
on the right and left walls, but only one on the back wall, the place of the 
others having been to a certain extent idled bv the door-posts which were 
probably painted in the same colours. Neither were the pillars on the E. 
and \V. walls cpiite symmetrically opposed, the interspaces ditfering b\' some 
centimetres. Their height, like that of the doorwax', was about t-So metres. 

The triezr- itselt was 28 cm. (11 inche.s) bnxad. corresponding xvith the 

' The steps xxere broken otf toxx-.-iul.^ the the I’llLir .Slirinc of the I )uuble Axe-', /’. 1 ’/ 

East end, and with them the ha-.e ot the J/., i, p. 443, Ely. 31 U. The^e ‘stocking-.' 
enclosing pier. This has lieen partially re- may, as suggested aboxe (c/>. iv'/.. p. a 13). 
stored in the diaxving. Fig. 19 . preseive a reniinisceiii'e of the high column 

- liy Monsieur F,. (lillieion, fils. bases of decorative stones characteri-tic of the 

' As for instance tho-.e of the fresco ot Middle Minoan Age. 
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width of the supporting pillars, and, if we may conclude from its numerous 
fragments, was wholly devoted to the portrayal of partridges and occasional 
hoopoes, in a landscape setting. Its fallen remains were best preserved 
along the West wall, especially approaching the doorway, and thanks to the 
unfailing patience and acumen of Monsieur E. Gillieron, fils, who vas 
fortunately present at the first moment of the discovery, it has been possible 
not only to extract the fragments successfully,^ but to reconstitute a section 
of the frieze 2-85 metres (9^ feet) in length, pre.senting three successive groups. 

The fir,>t group (Coloured Frontispiece, above) starts on the West wall 
from the angle by the door, the plaster showing a flat end which marks the 
junction : it was, in fact, found near the corner of the floor immediately below. 
The fore-parts of two partridges, practically preserved in their entirety, 
arc seen emerging from a bushy steep which is indica,ted in a curiously 
conventional manner. In close relation to this was found another very 
complete group of fragments, showing a third partridge standing on a little 
knoll opposite the others as if engaged in consultation with them, while 
behind him is a hoopoe perched on a bush with round leaves.' lhat we 
have to deal with a bird resembling our Red-legged or French partridge = 
is clear. 1 1 ere, and in the other e.xamples, we see not only the red legs very 
vividly rendered, but the characteristic bars on the sides and the gorget 
carried down from the eyes to the throat. The distinct colouring of the 
feathers as well as the ruddy hue of the legs shows that the male bird has 
been chosen by preference for reproduction, but the blunt spur to which he 
has a right is not given in any instance. The hoopoe, of which another 
.specimen appears on the ground in the third group, has his crest erect, but 
the ruddy buff' hue of nature is here converted into a brilliant orange yellow 

as if the artist had in his mind the widespread folk tradition of the crest 

feathers having been divinely exchanged for a golden crown. The hoopoes 
here do not repre.sent such a successful artistic effort as the partridges. 
Ancient Egypt, to which we naturally turn for faithful zoological observation, 
has produced a better likeness of the bird both in detail and colouring in 


' In laiNing the iVayment^ M. Gillieron 
had the a.-^siRtanee of our jonnatorc, Georj;e 
I.asithioli'-. hut the work was king and 
laborious. 

= Of the partridges the front of the head 
and breast and the fore-leg are wanting, but 
the.se can be completed from other exam])les. 
Most of the tail of the hoopoe is ako lost, but 
it is supplied b\ the specimen of the third 
grou[) (p. r 15. fig. .")•?). 


It must be actually identified with the 
closely allied chi(kar {Catra/’is chiikar), 
common in Crete and the .Vtgean Island.s and 
ako in Gsprus, which has similar led legs, and 
indeed is only distinguished from the French 
partridge ‘ by having the lores or space in front 
of the eye white instead of black ’ ( R. I.ydekker, 
Royal Xatura! History . iv. p. 409). d’he fresco 
representations being seen in profile it is hard 
to make this out. 
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a wall-painting of a Xllth Dynast)- tomb at Beni-hasanZ In that case the 
hoopoe is perched on a Mimosa bush. The round, often paired leaves of the 
bush on which the hoopoe is perched in the first group of this Cretan frieze 
(see Fig. 51) suggest the possibility'^ that, in spite of its thicker stem, the plant 
may be intended to represent the true dittany', the marvellous healing herb 
of Crete, described above, as growing on the rocks above a votive cave.- 
Fig. 50 shows a spray with paired, rounded leaves, from a sketch made there, 

at a time when the plant was not in bloom. 

,1 ThesinMe-stemmed shootsofthisand the 

succeeding scenes resemble those of the wild 
AN.-'.'v \[1 /f C'A myrtle and show its characteristic red stems. 

This group of birds appears against 
n .iJ-Mr-') a light background, framed above and 

below with sinuous bands — dark and light 
// blue, white, ochreous yellow, and pink, 

and also a little strip of pale green. The 
/ blue that borders the field behind the first 
P^l*" ^*1' partridges ramifies into narrower 
strands, with curious hairy edges and 
^ / small projecting points, winding about like 

trailing briars, of which they are possibly 
Fig. oO. Spray of Diftanv, 3^ remini.scence. This is very far from 

Nature, but not more so than the formal asterisks which here and there 
throughout the composition may be taken as symbolical of flowers. The 
downward curves visible above seem to be intended for a rock border and 
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exemplify a recurring characteristic of Minoan a\rt, well illustrated by' the 

Vapheio Cups and which, as we know from the inlaid dagger of Queen Aah- 

hotep, reappears in the contemporary Art of Egypt." 

The second scene (Frontispiece, below) which, from the indications Second 

afforded by the lie of the fragments, occupied the succeeding wall section for 3^°^^ ' 

a length of about i-7 metres, shows partridges against a black ground and, back- 

'.’,.1*^ ground. 

though there are breaks in continuity, the fact that espacement has to be 
allowed for four birds thus delineated, supplies a very' near clue to the length 
of this group. It may' be observed in connexion with it that, though an alterna- 
tion of colour in backgrounds is a usual feature of Minoan wall-paintings. 


' In’/ii-/ias(U!, I’t. iv, PL 6 (from Tomb 3) : mination. The Mimo-'R (. hada nilotica) is 
and see another reproduction of iMr, How.ard the Ligyptian ‘sont’-hush. 

Carter's drawing in III. London News, 1924 For thi-, and for the ‘Crooked Nostril’ 

(Feb. 7), p. 207, 2. The tail, however, is wrongly Cave, see above, p[). 6S-7 r. 
represented as forked and with a white ter- " See F. oj M., i. p. 713 and Fig. 537 . 
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these, except the white, are of more or less vivid hue, such as kyanos blue, 
\Ynetian reel, or yellow. The appearance of a black background — -on the 
right, too, abruptly bordering on the light ground — is hitherto unexampled 
in such a series. 

On the extreme left a male partridge, well .shown in the restored sketch 
in black and white, Eig. 51, raises himself to his full height,^ flapping his 
wings, and with his beak slightly parted,- like a cock about to crow. It is 



I'r.. ,■)!. Risiurki) I»r\\m\i, or Hooi'ui. axd Paririix.f.. 


well known that cock partridges both at nightfall and at dawn give vent to 
a shrill cr\', like the warning ol chanticleer. Is it possible that the black 
backgrouiul against which this bird is outlined, in contrast to the daylight 
scene beyond, may be actualK' taken as a representation of night ? Another 
explanation, however, may be found in the fondness of these Cretan partridges 
for entering caves, whether in the hot sun for shade or to take shelter there 
at night, d'he natives encourage the habit by spreading a train of food into 
the cave, the natural opening of which is artificially narrowed, and then trap- 
ping them b\- suddenly closing the entrance.' This latter suggestion is 


‘ 27'S cm. a> again-'t 25 cm. in the < .I'sc of 
the preceding hird. 

' I’hi-', howexer, aKo i divert. ib!e in the 
bL•,lk^ which have bi en prc'-erved of tile other 
partridges, d he hoopoe\ beak in grou[) i 
i-, closer. 


- .See on tlii^, A. Trevor ]5aU_\e, Ca/iyi/ig in 
Cn/e, p[). 4g, 45. A cave on Akrotiri i-, 
specially mentioned. ‘I was told that the 
Monks of Ilagia Triada sipiply their game 
larder from the cave in (juestion.' 
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supported by a definite piece of evidence. Immediatel)' before the pair of 
birds that succeeds the first partridge in this scene as here put together, 
a brown incline appears with oval pebbles seen in section, brilliantU’ banded 
according to the Minoan convention, which seems to be a regular indication 
of the conglomerate rock or ‘plum-pudding stone’ so abundant in the 
neighbourhood of Knossos, and everywhere favouring the formation of caves 
and rock shelters. The green band, moreover, on which this pair of l)irds 
is perched, which extends to the spot where another partridge stands behind, 
is strewn with smaller pebbles of the same appearance, which may well indi- 
cate the floor of such a grotto. These must not be mistaken for eggs. 

The overlapping red feet of the pair of birds that forms the centre of this 
group, which are for the most part preserved, are ver}- fine!}' rendered. One 
of the two partridges is raising himself on his toes and a wing-tip .shows 
that he was spreading his wings like the first bird. The heads of the two 
birds, looking in opposite directions, are restored from a pair seen against 
a light ground belonging to the scene beyond. Only a fragment was 
preserved of the fourth partridge of this group. 

Almost immediately beyond this figure the background again changes 
from black to white. Here, by the border, with myrtle-like sprays like those 
already noted growing out of it or behind it, is part of a low bushy plant, thick 
set with numerous branching stems radiating into spik\' ends. This recalls 
the prickly green tufts of the Cicitoriiiiu spiiiosuui} with its starlike pale blue 
flowerets, so frequent among the Cretan rocks, where the weary wayfarer 
does well to beware of its Inviting cushions. Part of the breast of another 
partridge is seen on the same fragment just above this, and in close relation 
again, near the same wall-section, was found the interesting piece showing the 
reversed heads of two more partridges with overlapping necks. In the same 
group, as tentatively reconstituted by Monsieur Gillieron, fils, has been placed 
the second hoopoe, which is perched among the coils of blue hairy bands like 
those described above as possibly .symbolizing trailing briars. In close 
relation to the figure of the hooiDoe was a fragment giving not only the full 
width ot the yellow architrave, but a [)art of the blue upper section of one 
of the supporting pillars, evidently the last ot the internal representations 
of pillars on that side of the Pavilion. From this point, however, later 
disturbance had removed all further remains of the fallen fresco on that side. 

' From its use a.s a stopper fur watcr-[)ots by S[). Miliarakis, .Vtiwns, 1910, p. 54). I’ro- 
this plant is known to the Cretans as (rra/nay- fes.sor \\’. 1N[. Dawkin.-, agrees in thi-, identific- 
Kabo, (TTiiiivayKtWi, j>a?iiKn<TT()ifiif)a (Fleldreicli, tion. rotcrium s/<iiiosinn {ittoi/Si'oii) is U'-ed 
ta brojiaTa rwr (/)V7ujr, published for the same pur[)ose. 
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In the h'rieze of Partridges we see a Minoan decorative painting under 
a novel aspect. For the birds themselves, with their careful rendering of 
characteristic details, the pheasant of the Hagia Triada wall-painting^ 
might have afforded an adequate parallel had it been better preserved. The 
delicate delineation of the leathers, however, is still better illustrated in 
th(' fine contemporary fragment from the Palace at Knossos, showing the tail 
feathers, apparently also of a pheasant," and part of the expanded wing borders. 
Th(' birds and beasts that play a part in these more animated scenes, of 
which we now have a brilliant illustration in the recently discovered • House 
f)f the Frescoes’ at Knossos, arc set in a wilderness of variegated rocks, 
vividly but naturall}' veined, amidst a profusion of flowers The ivy and 
wild roses rambling over the crags, the lilies and irises and man\-hued 
crocu.ses, the llow'ering sedges and vetches, the Minoan versions of papyrus 
tufts — there is nothing here of all this. Apart from a few stray sprays 
and bushes, the setting in which the more or less stationary fowls of the 
Pavilion frie/.c are placed, is conventionali/.cd to such an extent as to become 
little more than symbolical. Even the overhanging rocks are reduced to 
a sinuous series of coloured bands, symmetrically arranged as on a piece of 
embroidery, while the trailing briars — if briars they be — are spun out into 
curving or curling wisps, and the flowers on the pale blue ground reduced 
to mere asterisks. 

It ma\- indeed be asked whether the painters' art has not been influenced 
in these cases by tapestry and the embroiderer's art. 

The secondary treatment of the background, which contrasts with the 
equal prominence given to all elements of the composition in the group of 
wall-paintings above referred to, marks the artist's desire to concentrate 
attention on the Ihrds. Partridges, morever, are continually repeated — to 
judge by the section of the frieze recovered — interspersed with an occasional 
hoopoe. The character ot the Pavilion itself, apparently designed for 
refection, with its alcove adapted for a long bench, may sufficiently explain 
the insistence on such an appetizing subject. The hoopoe, too, in Crete, as 
throughout tin; Levant, is still regarded as a special daintv. 

1 he frieze gives an anticipatory assurance of good cheer and recalls, 
indeed, the walls of an old Dutch dining-room hung with pictures of game 
or domestic fowls, or of still-life more immediatel)' referring to the table. 


' Halbherr, Mon. Ant., \iii, I’l. 8 , and cf. - of M., i, p. 540 , l-ig. .-392 .\. 

Riz/o, Mona dell Arte Ortia. p. lor, tig. 34 , ■ Set beluw, p. 450 sLMjq., and Coloured 

and P. of M., i, p. 538 . fig. I’lates X and XL 
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Here, as in the parallel series, we are clearly debarred from seeing- 
anything but pure genre, and, tempting as the suggestion may appear, it 
is not permissible therefore to connect the frieze with Perdix, the young- 
inventor, the nephew of Daidalos, who according to the tale, when pushed over 
the cliff by his jealous uncle, was transformed into a partridge in mid air.^ 
Ceramic evidence, which carries back the foundation of the ‘ Caravanserai ’ 
to the transitional IM. M. IH-L. M. I epoch, points to the conclusion that the 
‘ Partridge Frieze’ is practically contemporary with the wall-paintings of the 
‘ House ot the Frescoes’ referred, on similar grounds, to a date approaching 
the middle of the sixteenth century n.c. In the doorway of the Pavilion, 
however, occurred some fragments of )jainted stucco belonging to a dis- 
tinctly later class and apparently showing that the original section above 
the lintel had become disintegrated owing to the jarring of the framework 
of the door, and had been renewed in the current style of a later age.^ 
Among these fragments were found intact remains of a conventional 
floral spray closely recalling that which hangs down behind the Griffin's 
neck in the fresco panel of the Room of the Throne at Knossos, belonging 
to the latest days of the Palace. 


Stone Bath for washing Feet. 

The foot-washing basin already mentioned occupies the compartment 
of the building immediately West of the Pavilion, the wall of which on that 
side is common to the two. As in the case of the Pavilion, the bath could 
be freel}- entered from the \ard, in this case by a descent of three steps, 
while on the South side a ilight of five steps, ecpially open, led down to its 
upper margin from what .seems to have been an interior Court on that side. 
The public nature of the bath was thus made evident, and for those approaching 
the inner Court by this avenue, foot-washing seems to have been obligatorv. 
The basin itself was 1-52 m. (5 feet iid inches) from N. to S. and 1-38 m. 
(4 feet 6 inches) from E. to W. Its upper margin, 45 cm. (174 inches) high. 


‘ I’crdix was the Greek alternative name 
for 'J'ali'iS (the v inyed Talen of I’haestian coin- 
t\pe.-.) the s\\ ift-nioviii” demon of ,\!ino^, and 
it may be '.upee-.ted that Tald-. is simply a trans- 
lation of an old F.teocretan (or itlinoan) name 
for ■ jiartridye '. Among birds the Red-legged 
partridge is /a;' e.w'c/hiice the runner — a fact 
nf)ted in antn [uity— as well as the low-tlyer. 
Fatt of the folk tale- regarding it -cein designed 


to answer the question ‘ A'hy does the partridge, 
so strong on the wing, run, or fly low ? ' Hence 
the explanation of a former fall. 'Fhe tra- 
dition that 'I'albs (Perdix) invented thepotter'.s 
wheel (, Diod. i\. 76. 4), as well as the saw and 
the compasses, is an intei e-ting record of in- 
debtedne-.s to IMinoan civili/ation. 

" In l-'ig. 4 h the frieze of partridges as it 
originally existed is continued over thedoorwav. 
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L^ivcs ihc \vat(M'-lt;vel. so that the water would have reached to the knees 
ol an av eiMye Minoan man ’ wlio could also have easil\ used it as a hip-bath. 
The level of the slabs round, designed as seats for those performing their 
ablutions, was 27 cm. above the water-level, or 72 cm. above the bottom of 
the basin. '1 hese jutted forward about 20 cm. beyond the borders of the 



Fr;. li\TH 1 OK Fooi'-wA'Him; RivTORr.u : .stoxe Trouuh 10 Rii;ht. 


actual basin, between the U[aper surtace of which and the slabs m question 
was another row of .slabs stepping back (see, too, p. 126. Fig. (U), a novel 
arrangement repeated in the spring basin to be described below and doubtless 
dc.signed to allow greater play for the legs of the bathers. There was an 
opening between the lines of .slabbing for the de.scending steps on the North 
side, about 50 cm. in wiilth. It is remarkable that though the sides of the 

' The Minoans were a ‘-hoi t race. Indeed. 4 i'iicIks two inrliLs le^s than the average 
measurements taken from hone-- in the eaily height of the modern Cretans, 
ossuaries point to a mean lieight of onlv s ft. 
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babia were very finely compacted of ashlar masonry, its bottom slabs, seven 
in number, were of v)psiim. 

The water system connected with the bath for sup[)ly. overflow, and I'l.ibor- 
waste was most elaborate. Above the steps leading down to it from the South, U vem 
and descending beneath their upper edge, were three elongated limestone 
blocks channelled for the passage of water. These seem to have been partl\' 
relaid at a somewhat higher level towards the clo.se of the last Late Minoan 
Period’ when the bath itself was ch.mged into a simple tank. It is probable, 
however, that they continued to maintain their original tlirection, jiointing 
above to the source whence the main conduit already tlescribed was derived. 

The Northernmost of these sections of the stone duct desccntls Ixmetith 
the first step, and at this point its channel is made to curve t!ou n in 
a manner recalling the [tarabolic curves so skilfully devised to control the 
velocit}’ of the descending water alongside of flights of steps, as noted m 
structures of the Palace belonging to the early part of the Late Minoan .\ge.- 
In this case, however, at least in the form in which these remains have been 
preserved to us, this cuiwing stone duct brought the water to a terra-cotta 
pipe, the lower course <.if which has disappearcal, l.)Ut which headed for the 
South border of the bath. Here we may suppose was a small tlistribiuing 
basin (now restored), since in addition to the inlet into the bath itself, :i \'ery supply 
small groove had been cut in the blocks below the slabbing of the se.its to 
conduct the water along the West side of the basin to an outlet visilile just trough, 
right of the entrance. This had evidently served to fill a drinking trough 
for beasts (see restored view, P'ig. ao). 

In the X.W. corner of the basin, very ticcuratel}' cut so as to b(' traverseil 
immediatel)' above by the last described duct, was theoveiihnv channel of the 
bath embedded in the masonry and crossing the angle ot the wall ditigonally. 

.-\ projecting slaliwith the continuation ot its channel shows that it must 
have been in communication w ith a drain running in a X.W . direction across 

' ]>r. M.ickuu/ic notes that fr.igmcnt^ of the original i)a\onieiu level of the Cuuit. which 
L. M. III/< pottery occurreil beneath the i-, 14 cm. lower than the surface of the adjuin- 
hlocks of the water channel, including the ing block of tlie conduit in its iMi-ed position, 
foot of a one-handled ‘champagne’ cuj) ot ■ This .sr-tem was hrst observed at the Last 
a type characteristic of that epoch. He Bastion KiJ'ort. rpo.’, pp. 112-15, 

ob.seiwes that, owing to this raising ot the I'lgS- tiy, ti8, ho), and is also a feature of the 
surface, blocks had been inserted in the neigh- Lastein flight ot the ‘ 1 heatral .Area '. and of 
bouring doorway of the pavilion to prevent the step-way that runs up oul'ule the South 
flooding. The lowest block of the left anta liorder of the Domestic (planer (see \'ol. liil. 
of this entiance, which is of gy[)sum, rests cm Thus latter step-way luns in part over a tilled-m 
a good limestone slab apparently representing chamber of M. M, III /- date. 
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the yard and forming a junction, near the presumed course ol the Minoan 
roadway, with the drain or conduit that conveyed the superfluous water from 
the neighbouring Spring-Chamber. (See Plan, Fig. 57 .) 

But this does not complete the record of this elaborate water system. 
In order to empty out the bath basin, conveniently, it may be supposed, for 
cleaning purposes, a rountl hole was bored in the slab that occupies its N.E. 
corner, leading to a drain below. This may have been originally stopped by 
a removable wooden [jhig, but in the closing Late Minoan Period, when the 
bath was converted into a mere tank, the vent-hole was permanently blocked 
by the insertion into the gypsum slab of a close-fitting limestone disk. 

From what has been said above it will be seen that no less than six 
ducts of various kinds contributed to the water system of this single chamber. 
It would be hard to find a better example of the Minoan delight in hy draulic 
devices. 

The elegant fabric of the bath itself and the surrounding stone benches 
was maintained b)- the rest of the structure. There is evidence, moreover, 
that the stj’le of painted decoration was closely similar to that of the adjoin- 
ing Pavilion. The face of the block nearest to the line of the steps on the 
East wall, which is common to the Pavilion, shows a shallow cutting back 
of [5 mm. for the reception of painted plaster, answering to one in line with 
it on the Pavilion side, and the whole wall beyond, as in the other case, has 
been faced up with this slight recess. This block, moreover, bears on it the 
same white stucco, and. at its S. end, traces of part of a painted pillar like those 
that support the Partridge Frieze. Whether in this case the same subject 
was repeated above there is no evidence to decide, but the bathing com- 
partment clearly formed part of the same scheme of decoration. 

This foot-washing compartment was really a kind of narrow hall, 
5-75 metre's long and only 2-10 m. wide, open at both ends so as to give 
free access to the bath both from the road front and from what seems to 
have been a more private paved Court to the South. Its roof, like that of 
the adjoining Pavilion, probaldy supported a room above, fitting on to the 
upper floor s\stem of the part of the building that stood on the terrace 
level, and which would have opened on the finely cemented roof-flat of the 
single story above the basements. (See Restored \’iew, Fig. 55 .) 

Room of Clay Bath-tubs, and Indications of Hot-water Supply. 

Immediateh' West of this the line of facade takes a slight inward bend, 
and a doorway from the yard on this .section gives access to a somewhat 
irregularly disposed room, about 5 metres wide, the liack part of which has 
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Fig. 57. Plan and Section of Bath for Washing Feet. 
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been much de.stroyecl. Remains ot painted clay bath-tubs, found either in 
the room itself or thrown out on its Northern border, give a clear indication 
as to its use. While the stone basin in the open hall on its East border 
served for such more or less public ablutions as washing the feet, privacy 
was here secured for real 'tubbing' in the clay hip-baths in vogue among 
the Minoans. Near the centre of the room there came to light frag- 
ments of such a bath-tub, one of them, Eig. 58. b, presenting a decorative 
devic<.‘ that recurs on a fragment of one of the large amphoras, Eig. 58, a, 
belonging to the closing epoch of the Palace (L. M. IW).^ Partly in this 
chamber and partl\- on its North border were remains of another clay bath 
with a conventionalized octopus between panels, apparently belonging to the 
lower borders of the same epoch.'- It is clear that if, as seems evident, this 

room was used for these clay 
hip-baths, some pipe for filling 
them was close at hand. 'Phat 
this stood in conne.xiou with the 
West wall is made probable 
from the fact that beneath the 
floor of the room is what seems 
to have been a waste duct, chan- 
nelled out of a row of well-cut 
limestone blocks, runnincr with 

o 

a gradual descent from the foot 
of the wall on that side, and eventually, it would seem, forming a junction 
with the duct in connexion with the vent-hole of the neighbouring bath basin. 
We must theretore sup[)o.sc that some important water-basin existed in the 
sjiace West, though the great destruction that has taken place on that side 
may make it impossible to recover the evidence, and the difficulty of excava- 
tion in all this region, owing to the petrifaction of the soil, was extreme. 

One cpiitc exceptional feature that was noted in the waste duct or 
drain on this side was that its interior channel was blackened, as by the 
passage of carbonized particles in the water. As there was no trace in 



' The muti\e oi cur-i beneath a typical foliate 
band. Ihe de^iyii is next to one of the 
handle^. Dr. Mackenzie notes of the.^e that 
they are ' in a purphsh-tintcd, warm and 
thick brown, lai k-lustre pla/e on a thick, 
carefully snionthed, pale buif cla\ slip, which 
is of a warmer tint in.side, on brown clay with 
many black and brown pounded jjarticles in 


it . He also ascribes it to L. M. II b. 

It shows the ' notched plume ' motive on 
the top of the rim in a tiiangular form. Dr 
Mackenzie observes that the st\le of this bath 
is closelr connected with L. M.II/y thouyh it 
also '-hows an apiiroxiniation to the I. M. Ill a 
st\le. 'I'he clay and techniiiiie closely corre- 
sponds with that of the preceding fragments. 
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the spring' water here of any substance like peroxide of iron or manganese 
that might have produced such an eftect, the presumption is almost inevitable 
that it stood in connexion with some heating apparatus in the area imme- 
diately West. If water had been heated there in some such large bronze 
cauldron as those found at Tylissosd sooty particles from the wood-fire below 
might easily have settled on its surface and the waste water that found its 
way into the drain may also have parth' washed the blackened exterior of the 
cauldron itself. It is possible, moreover, that the masses of luirnl wood 
found in the adjoining outside corner by the .Spring-Chamber described 
below may have been originally cleared out of part of this area, though 
it is also possible that this secluded nook between the two lines of wall 
had itself been used at a later period for fires to heat bath water in 
a similar way.^ 


Underground Spring-Chamber. 

Beyond the area of the bath-tubs there came to light the facade line of 
what appeared to be an anne.x to the main building going oft at an obtuse 
angle. The angle itself, as already mentioned, was filled with ma.'-se.s of 
carbonized wood, indurated by gypsum infiltrations, and possibly connected 
■with the heating apparatiis that, nr hvpothcsi, existed in the adjoining area 
South. Eimbedded in this hard charcoaly mass, from a depth of 50 cm. 
from the surface and going down to a depth of 90 centimetres, lay. heaped 
together, five steatite lamps of the l(.)w-pedestalled class common in de[‘)osits 
of the Later Palace (Fig. .“>0). Together with these was a veined lime- 
stone bowl of the 'birds-nest' .shape, and a beautiful fragment of a half- 
rosette in a ruddy, luirplish-tintcd stone with borings, showing that it had 
formed part of a composite decoration of architectonic character. The fine 
st\le ot the work makes it probable that it belonged to the beginning of 
first Late Minoan Period. 

This, as well as the lamps and stone bowl, seems to have fallen Irom 
above, since, below the stratum in which they were lound was a chrono- 
logically later deposit in which .similar fragments of burnt wood were 
associated with pottery none of which was as early as the latest pure 
IMinoan fabric. 

In view of these discoveries, it became necessary to re-examine what 

’ Sec below, p. 569, Fiy. well-chamber. But the carbonization \isil)le 

■ It was at fir-.t thought that this nook had in the case of the olives seen in some of the 
been Used down to the (Ireek ‘Geometrical’ vessels of offering was certainly due to natural 
period tor burnt sacrifice.s before the holy proce.sses. 
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appeared to be the bare rock surface of the neig^hbouring terrace level West. 
This seemed most unpromising, and, even after beginning the work, there 
was at first no evidence that we had not to deal with the native ‘ kouskouras ’ 
formation, rendered almost as hard as cement by saturation with the gypsum 
of the waters derived from the hill-side above. Our persistence was, how- 
ever, rewarded by the emergence, not more than a few inches below the 
surface, of the upper wall surfaces of a quadrangular chamber. 

Had we at last hit on an important tomb ? As we hewed out our way 
downwards a niche appeared in the West wall, which itself at first suggested 
a miniature ‘false door’ of the Egyptian sepulchral class. Lower down. 



Fin. oil. .Stone Lami'^ and Fowl ; Entrance of Spring-Chamber. 


however, where the work was somewhat easier owing to the amount of 
moisture in the soil, the true character of the structure revealed itself It 
turned out in fact to be a subterranean Spring-Chamber, with a central basin 
approached from the front Court oi the adjoining building by three descending 
steps, at the bottom of w hich to the right was a round socket for a door-post. 
.See I’lan and Section, Fig. (it>. 

Sprin-- The basin itself with its overlapping slabs on every side, resembled 

beneath of the bath for foot-washing, tlescribed above, the depth of the water 

petniied l)eing, as there, 45 centimetres. In this cas(‘, however, the Avater Avas not 

surface. 't i i r i i 

supiilied In- means ot a duct above, but Avelled naturally from the bosom of 
the earth, the flooring of gypsum slabs being here reidaced by a simple layer 
of pebbles between Avhich the spring rose. That it had been largely draAvn 
upon for outside use is clear from the fact that the border slab by the entrance 
had been much Avorn aAvay in the process of filling Avater-vessels (see Fig. (if 
and Suppl, PI. X\ I). An oA-erflow duct AA'as visible beneath this slab, the 
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Course ot contimiatioii of cvhich we were able to trace for 8-6o metres, more or less clue 
duct. North, beneath the Court. At that point it took an Easterly turn, and, just 
where it would have reached the line of the old road, met another overflow 
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drain proceediny; from the foot-bath system, their united course evidentlv 
continuiny beneath the roadway (see PI an, p. 106, Fiy. 4,'^). 

The little undcryround chamber which had thus dramaticallv come to 
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light beneath the petrified superficial layer proved to be of the most elegant 
construction. Down to the level of the damper earth, near the basin, it had 
to be hewn out inch by inch, as a fossil shell is cut out of the rock. The 
niche in the back wall, which had a square-cut double cornice above its lintel, 
was probably designed to contain a lamp, and on either side, at a somewhat 
lower level, were seats or ledges with a similar double coping that may have 

been also used to set 
down stone lamps such 
as those found hea[)ed 
together just outside the 
entrance. One of these 
is set on the ledge in 
big. (il. 

I'rom a Imd that 
seems to stand in relation 
to this corner ol the 
building it is probable, 
moreover, that candle- 
sticks were also used 
here. A S('mewhat 
fractured specimen of 
line veined limestone 
(Fig. <)2, a), showing a 
fluted stand, was in tact found m association with L. INI. I sheuls, below the 
slope, a little to the N.W., near the abutment ot the East end ot the\daduct, 
in a position to which it may well have drifted from the Spring-Chamber itselt. 
This is of interest as representing a more advanced type ot candlestick th.in the 
Earlv ^fmoan and 1 \T. iM. HI examples already illustrated in this work. 
The earlier ty[)ewith its expanding receptacle round the socket, recalling an 
old-fashioned bedroom candlestick, is. as already shown, a derivati'm of 
a proto-dynastic Egyptian form,- and is evidently designed for guttering wicks 



Fi(,. 1)2. Stone (.'axdli.^t 



/' 


ICKS ; a. Kxo^-iO' ; Xaupeia. 


' of M., i, pp. 57S. 579, and lug, 422 . 

- p. 578, I'ig. 122, a. b. 'I’wo other 
exain[)les of Fourth Doroty clay candlesticks 
(from El Kab) have now been irlentilied by 
Mr. fames P. T. llurchell in J/a//. IMarch 1924, 
pp. 33-6. He also shows that candlestii'ks with 
lighted candles are depicted in a sepulchral 
record of Teta first King of the Sixth 1 )_\ nasty. 


the conventional design of which i> in hmi 
sections- the bowl, the candle, the llame. and 
the smoke. The candlesticks found in 1 utan- 
khainen’s tomb show a bron/e socket on a 
wooden block. Inside the socket was a rod 
‘ to which the candle itself was tied at several 
points'. Candlesticks made entirely ot bronze 
or copper may well have existed. 
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like those of tallow candles. But the proportionately taller and more slender 
form before us recalls rather the silver services of our grandfathers’ tables, 
and was surely intended for a stick of superfine material, such as wax. 
A pair of very elegant candlesticks of the same class, cut out ot brilliantly 
veined limestone, was found in a Late IMinoan tomb at Nauplia (Fig. 62 , 

In the water-basin itself occurred a fragment of the grooved rim of 
a finely cut white marble vessel, the borings of which pointed to the com- 
posite construction of the object, and which may have been part of the top of 
a two-spouted lamp (Fig. 50 , u, upper part). It probably formed part of an 
exceptionally decorative lamp that had been placed in the niche at the back 
of the Spring-Chamber according to the original arrangement. 

All these relics, connected with the lighting or decoration of the little 
chamber, ma\- be safely referred to the earlier part of the Late Minoan Age. 
None of them is probably later than the close of the last Palace epoch 
(L, hi. II <^), and some of them, indeed, including the structure itself, like 
that of the building of which it formed an anne.x, go back to its very 
beginning. Elsewhere within the area of the building there had been 
signs of a partial reoccupation in L. M. Ill b, analogous to that of which there 
are so mau\' evidences in the Palace itself. But the interior of the fountain 
chamber afforded us a quite novel phenomenon. It proved to be almost 
chock full, down to the upper level of the basin itself, with what must be 
regarded as a votive deposit, containing vessels of offering and in some 
cases their carbonized contents, identical with that found 90 cm. below the 
surface at the entrance, and belonging to a later Age than that represented 
by the period of partial reoccupation in the adjoining building. It looks, 
indeed, as if, from the time when the basin seems to have been choked in the 
general catastrophe that befell the site at the close of the last Palace 
Period, the chamber itself had gone out of use for a considerable interval, 
perhaps apjiroaching a couple of centuries. 

From the offertory character of the relics found it is clear that, at a time 
when the spring-basin itself had been thus largely choked with debris and 
the chamber itself had ceased to function for more practical purposes, it had 
taken on the character of a shrine. The best evidence of this was afforded 
by the discovery, in the upper part of the mud of the basin, of a round hut- 
shaped urn, through the open door of which was visible a figure of a Goddess 
(Fig. O:!). Her hands arc raised in the characteristic attitude to which, as 
in the case of analogous images of L. IM. Hlf^ date, the Minoan Goddess 


In the Museum at Athens. 
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is seen in the act of receiving adoration. This attitude, iiuleed, seems to 
have been of much earlier religious tradition, since the open palms Lelonging 


to a clay figure of this type were found on 



Fic. fi.’F Hut-Ukx \\’rr?[ Fi<;ui<r, 01 ^Fixoax 

CiODIiE^s. 


one of the Late Xeolithic house- 
lloors recently excavated be- 
neath the Central Court of the 
Palace.' Exce[)t, pcjssibK', for 
a kind of Hat coilfiirt. the Grod- 
dess here appears to be unclad, 
and her bod\-, which is ot one 
piece with the door of the lint, 
is cut short a little below her 
middle. A remarkable? feature Splits on 
is the touching up not onlt’of the 
eves, lips, and ni[)[)les with dark, ''A™ 
lack-lustre glaze spots, but the 
ap[)earance of similar spots on 
the palms of the hands, j)ossibl\' 
intended to represent sacred 
marks or x//gwu/'u.- 


'I'he \ essel itself is etdind- , 

• I - -11 '-1 Mino.m 

rical with a low conical root, and had two upright loo[)-handles on either cluuacicr 
side, slightly inclined outward-s. ' The painted decoration, d. irk brown to black 
lustreless glaze on a greenish yellow clay-slip, had been much obliterated b_\- 




Fic. Gl. Df.vei.oi’Mkx'i or Hi i-Ukx ^howixi. rAixiru Dlcoraiiux. 

the g_\psum infdtrations. The roof bears traces of a spiral ornament. '1 he 
development of the design on the walls, as sketched in Fig. 04, shows 
a panelled arrangement with which are combined tentacle-like scrolls derived 

' See p. II, Fig. aa i, 2, and ji. 13. the Double Axes (p 340, below). 

■ but the dot on the wri.st ree.ills the ‘ wri^t- '■ 'I lie figure and roof are hand-moulded, 
''Cals ■ worn bv the flodde.ss of the .Shrine of the rest of tlie vessel beiny wheel-made. 

IC 


II. 
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hut-uin 
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I’haebtds. 
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from tl(‘com[)osed octopus motives of the ciosint^- Late Minoan phase. This, 
in fact, represents the incipient use of the metope, which appears already 
in ceramic decoration before the close of L. M. Ill b, and is to be distinguished, 
as Dr. Mackenzie has pointed out, from the fully evolved ‘Metope Style’ 
otherwise illustrated In’ this deposit, 
which lies still farther away from the 
true Minoan series. (See bbg. 70 .) 

1 he doorway oi the little hut, 
though somewhat broken on one side, 
clearly shows tire ear-shaped proiec- 
tions ot the ])-)Sts on either side, jrer- 
torated tor the bar wherewith to secure 
the door. lire door itself — which 
would also have been provided with a 
perforated ear — and the l.rar, probably 
a pin of mi.-fal, are wanting. 

A plain hut-urn of very similar 
form 1 ut handle-less and without any fig'ure inside was found by Professor 
Bernier at Bha( stos,^ and is jrlaced here for comparison in Fig. (io. Its low 
conical roof shows slightly impressed concentric lines, suggestive of thatching. 
The tloor-].)osts have the same bored, ear-like proiections for the bar, though, 
here too, the door itself was wanting. -Stratigraphic details here fail ns, but 
this e.\am[)le must be referred to the same appro.\imate date as that from the 
Spring House. 

(Jn the other h-uid it is im[)os.sible not to be struck b\- the singular 
parallelism between these Cretan hut-urns and those of the Early Iron Age 
cremation interments ot Latium and Etruria, ot which sj^ecimens are given 
in the inset below.- Not only do we see here the same more or less circular 
form, but we tmd an absolute correspondence in the arrangement of the 



Fn;. ilo. Hci-Uu.v i rom Phalsios. 


' I'.sciirsii'ni lul c ; 7 / Soizi di Creta fjnd ed , 

and p. T2(), Fig. 67. 't he heiuht 
of the urn IS 7 .3 rtnlinietres. One 
‘ear' is completed in 1 ig. li.r. For 
another '-pecinien lioin I’h-ieNto-- 
see below, p. 133. in--et. 

- 'I'he e\ani[)le' given in the 
inset are taken from .Xromelin--, 

[.a Cii'ilisation primitive cn Italic, 

It-ilie f'entrale, I’l. 140, a Xo. 5, 
h Xo. 7. c Xo. 10 fl.atium). 


1900), j). 132, n. 
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doorwa}' with the ear-like [jrojections of its side posts, pertorateel tor the cross- 
bar, which in b and c is actually seen locked in a similar projection of the door 
itself. It is true that the Italian hut-urns show, especially as reyards the roofs, 
with their timbering at intervals to keep down the thatch and the triangular 
openings for the escape of smoke at the front and back, a much greater w ealth 
of structural details. The gableel form of roof that they generally affect 
belongs, too, to a different class (see inset, p. 130, a, b). Sometimes (A, 
howex'er, we see a kind of [javilion roof of sub-conical shape approaching 
that of the Cretan specimens. This latter t\pe, with its imitation of wooilen 
posts supporting the eaves, has a particular interest as presenting the closest 
resemblance to what must have l:)een the protottgte of the Tenpdt; of \ Csla 
in ancient Rome, with its surrounding columns. Her shrine, indt ed, con- 
tained within no other personification than the h\ing flame on the hearth. 

Actual remains of hut-circles on the Es(|uiline and elsewhere attest, as 
we know, the existfmee of the round huts that su[)plied the original of the 
Tiiffiiriinn Faustuli the Casa Roinnli oi the Falatiiu-.’ 

In Crete, on the other hand, ^ye have seen that from Late Neolithic 
times onwards there was a prevailing tradition of rectangular houses, the 
lower courses of which, at any rate, were of stone. The primitive beehive 
ossuaries themselves form a special category, fitting on. as has been pointed 
out,- to a widespread Lib_\an type, both of toml.>s and dwellings. 'That there 
also e.xisted in the Iskmd from earl\' times the simple wigwam form of the 
hut“ is made probable by a class of intaglios on bead-.seals, going back at 
least to the last Middle Minoan Feriod, of which e.samples hat’c been given 
above, ■* showing what certainh’ ai)pear to b<; round hut-like buildings with 
conical roofs, and also, after the manner of the house of \'esta ami tin- l.atial 


Temple of 
\'est,i. 


( 

Romuli. 


E\i- 

denccb of 
w igw.iin 
type in 
Crete. 


‘ C.'omp.'ire Ovid, l-'asti. iii. 1S3 : 

(guae fuerit no-.tii, si (iu.ien>, regia n.iti ; 
ad>pice de caiina st!aminibii'{|iic 
di nr. 11 111. 

So, too {R'ast!. vi. 2(1 if of the rciiiple ol 
N’esta : 

(,}u.ie‘ nunc acre vide.i stipula tunc tect.a 
viderc", ; 

et pariei lento viniine textus erat. 

The Sanctuary of the Penates in Lavinium, 
the Curia Salioruni on the Palatine, and the 
Roman Ca/'d/ac of the Lares are ;dl de^cIlbed 
as hut'' {KdXiti, . C t. llelliirt, XDa 

Itahker ai/f dir Poe'’{ni, iSpg, p. 51. 

- .See above, p. 35 soig. 


- Profe^^Ol Mo-'-'O, dd- li/., p. 12:;, e\i.i\at- 
iny at PliaestO'' at a s| or where a bron/e 
tiipod eauklion hael come to light, lound 
nunieioiis frayiiient> of lough tiipudpol^ ot an 
oidinarx Late Mmoan cl.iss, and Li hut llooi 
with a laiae iouik! health' C if fondo di 
iina capanna, con 1111 grande loc olare ro- 
tondo'i. Unfortimatel) iieitliLr the shape 
nor tile size of the hut floor is given, but the 
Italian expre-sion ‘fondo di capanna' and 
the form of the health suggest a lound struc- 
ture. 

^ c/'J/., i. p. t>74. Ligs. m.-i. nu. It is 

possible that tliey were in all cases intended 
to represent round buildings. 
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Chr. >no- 
loj^ic.d 
discrep- 
ancy be- 
tu cen 
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and 
Italian 
hut-urns. 


Northei n 
group, 
still later. 



hut-urns, rvith posts around supporting the eaves. The two-posted specimen 
reproduced in 1* ig. (id presents on either side curving objects that seem to be 
intended tor serpents and is possibly a rustic shrine ol the Snake Goddess.^ Or 
was the rounded obiect beneath the eaves in this case her baetylic stone ? - 
In spite of the curious corre.spondence, extending even to details, of the 
iMinoan hut-urns with the Italian groupj, it would appear safest to regard 
them as of independent onlgrowth trom a parallel t\pc of primitive 
habitations, though they very likely point 
to a new ethnic intrusion. The urn con- 
taining the Goddess shows decorative 
elements still predominantly dependent on 
the latest Minoan phase. It can hardly be 
brought down later than the close of the 
twelfth century i;. c., and is separated thus by 
over a century from the earliest examples 
from Latium or Etruria. The geographical 
areas to which the two groups respectively 
belong arc themselves sufliciently remote, 

nor have any intermediate connexions come to light. Such an independent 
development is in fact borne out by the occurrence, within the European area, 
of another group ecpially disconnected by time and space from those of Crete 
or of Earl}- lion Age Italy. This is the series of hut-shaped cinerary urns 
found in a region of North Germain chietl\- between the Har/ and the 
Elbe, and. Indeed, largely corresponding witli the Mother-Country of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. These urns are also of rounded form with gabled roofs 
and with round doorways, showing a perforated ear-shaped projection on 
either side, as in the case ot the Italic and Cretan examples. Other 
special forms of round and oval hut-urns have been found in Sweden,-^ 
■where thev go back to the bitth Period of the Scandinavian Bronze 


luG. (1(3, Round llur wnn 
.Snarls (?) ON Amvud.u.oU) Uead- 

SEAI . 


‘ See P . T-R-i '• !’■ (’ 75 - 
- This BiLjgesliun i.s due to Monsieur 
Theophile Huinolle. 

( 3 . F. Lisch, Mecklcnh. Jalirh.. 1849, 412, 
&r. ; Virchow. Abh. d. Pcrli/ur Aiad., 1S.S4, 
p. 9S5 seiiq., .And cf. /.. f. ElJuwlo-k. iS.So, 
Verb., p. 297 Beqip The comparatively late 
Iron Age date of these house-urns is shown by 
the fact that the> are already associated with 
the T-shaped fibula of the S.E. European 
province ( W'aatsch, Vc.). They occur sporadi- 


cally as far as Mecklenburg and Bornholm. 

‘ See Dr. ('. A. Boethius's article on ‘ Primi- 
ti\e Elouse 'lApes’, P.S..I., wiv, p. 164 seqq. 
TIut-urns from Scania and Smaland are there 
illustrated (p. 165, Fig. i, «, b). A remark- 
able hut-urn found by Montelius in a barrow 
at Flammar in Scania, belonging to his Fifth 
Bronze Age Period, has painted rejiiesenta- 
lions of posts around (c/>. a'/., p. 165, Fig. i). 
That from Smalle (1/ in inset) shows a s\stem 
of fastening the door with a bar passed through 
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Age. Here again we find exemplified the same s\ stem of door-fastening 
and the smoke-hole at the top of the more or less conical roofs ])resents 
the peculiar feature of being provided with a movable cover s<imevhat 
resembling the stop[;er ot a bottle, in the hut itself, doubtless, designed for 
use in times of heavy rain or snow. This, indeed, might explain the peculiar 
form of the roof in another Cretan hut-urn from Phaestos, shown beside 

i: in the inset below (fi). 




0 


P)nt m this case con- 
oitions both ol si.ace 
and time make borrow- 
ing on the Cretan side 
out of the question. 

I'ln; Goddess in her 
hut - shaped tabernacle 
may be regarded as one 
of the earliest ot the 
relics that mark the 
period when the chamber 
Fie,, lit. (Wi I,N-L,KICAI. Si-ri'ORi- \MIII Oi'iNix<,s become the goal of 

votaries. W ith it may be grouped another somewhat parallel t) pe ot ves.sel 
of ctlindrical lorm with three openings — in this case, windows rather than 
doors — of which a fragmentar}' and a nearly perfect specimen were found 
(Pig. t)7, d). The fragment shows an interlocking S pattern ot Hinoan 
tradition and rounded openings. In the case of the more pertect vessel 
the latter are oblong, with dark bands enclosing ami connecting them like 
the timbering about Minoan wind('>ws. Fig. til, (n. from the East Palace 
slope at Knossos, which siqqilies the immediate torerunner ot these vessels, 
is a L. M. Ill/; specimen, but the prototype goes liack to iM. M. III. It 
seems possible that burning charcoal was placed in the lower part ot these 
utensils so as to keep warm the contents of vessels set on their rims. 1 hey 
are often open below.' Most remarkable ot this open class is a stand trom 


(') IlIKil 1 - 
c.il srnui- 
\\ nil 
tri]il(! 
I’penin^'s 


projecting ears analogous to the Cretan. tJoth 
this and the hut-urn from Hanimar were pro- 
vided with the movahle lid over the .smi'>ke hole 
described in the test. The urn from I’haotos 
(I’ernier, J/on. .hif., wi. 1902, p. 12S. Fig. 55) 
here retened to is placed beside tlie Smalle 
example in the inset (/'). 

’ Some ha\e broatl feet, like one fiom 



a, Sweden. 


Phae-to.-j. 
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Cjouniiii in the torin ot n round tower.' This highly interesting object, here 
tor the tirst time illustrated on p. 139, Fi;^'. 7 U dis, shows a double tier of four 
windows tli\ided internally b\' columns, while its exterior u|)per margin is 
surmoiinteil b_\ sacnd horns, .alternately black and white, and indicatixe of 
;i reliyious use. Its painted decoration is typical of the close of L. 1 \I. II. 
,\ connexion with this may be traced in the windowed bron/e shrine from 
C_\pru^ with the teiuah- rotaries looking out ;is from a Minoan Palace shrine. 



Fi-r. I'S. Ciw liiiwm \\iil\(i\'i I'aKN'i R' w 1 1 ir Ri \i MX' Cl I'oon-oi 1 i.kim ,s ; 

( )| U I ' I u . 


UdU Is 
with fo. '(!- 


I'lie ftiilest evidence of the frecpientation of the Siiring-Chamber for 
votive jiurposes was supplied Isy the ([uantities of otfertory vessels found either 
within it or immediately in trout of the entrance. Of these, moreox’er, the 
chiss of \ essels most abuinlantlx lorthcoming supplied the proof of a consider- 
alde continuity ot Minoan religious tradition. There occurred a scries of 
plain shallow bowls, which, except tor their larger size - and the tlattening and 
contouring ot the igiper surface ot the rims," resembled the clay cups found 
in such numbers in Cret.m votive deposits from the last Middle Minoan 
Period onwards (see Fig. tiSk Some indeed were no larger. These bowds, 


M il.Uc (/7-//. 'I iiiiihi t>f [). c/1. riu. loxh 

supporting large .\niphor.r. 

' 'the fiagnieiits. lniini.1 in luag liy the late 
Mr. K. r>. Seager in a heap of debii'. ha\e lieen 
skilfully restored by M. Sakotros. fmiiatoix 
oftheCandia MiiSruni. It is reproduced below, 
p I p), with the kind permo'ion ol the I liro tor. 
1 )r. Xanthudide-. from tlraumg' executed for 


me by Mou'ieur E. (iillieron, fils. 

- K.g from .\egma. 'K<f> ’Apy., iSuy, PI. 
X to. I'ragmentary sfieeimens were abo 
touurl at Knos'O'. 

■ The rim diameter was usually from la to 
19 centimetres, and the height from 5 to 7 cm., 
ttiough one \ery small cu[) was onlv 3 cm. 
high. 
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many of 'which had been originally heaped together bv the tloorwav of tin; Carbe- 
Chamber, in most cas('s still held the remains ot the original footl-olferinys 
in the shajx,; of carbonized olive "rains, toj^ether with other charcoaly yrano. 
material mixed with pre\' earth, the process ot carbonization itself beiny 
doubtless due to chemical action and not to any burning' of the con- 
tents. 'Ihe bowls, with their carbonized food-offerinys. curiously recalled 
the use for a similar purpose; of the cup-shapeal receptacles, out of vhich 
they yrew, as seen, for instance, in the votive deposits ot the upper shrine 
of the !’s\chro Cave.^ When empt_\ the latter were stacketl in piles, as 
were many of those found inside the Spring'-Chamber. 

Amonp the forms o! vessels from the contemporar\ tombs ol 
Karakovilia inserted lor comparison in big. Ti*. i: c, there also occurs 
a pedestalled cup which is the direct dm-ivative ol tin; ‘chamjiagne plass 
type of Late Minoan times. The p.iinted decor.uion in this case may be an 
outprowlh ot the octopus design so lr(;(|U(.'nt on the Minoan prototxpi s. 

With the bowls, and serving the same pur[)ose tis receptacles of olferings, ine nsc 
including the grains of olivt.s. were a few incense burners or thyniiaUi-ia 
of the tisual Minoan t\[)e, incurved at the back and ju'ovidetl with a stick 
handle, I'ig. <iS.- The upper part ot the pan ot the largest of these was 
26-5 centimetres (lO^ inches) in diameter. We ma\, iicrhajjs, infer ih<u 
some of the pans of this type, of which fragments were found, had been 
actualK’ used for the burning of incense. 

Man)' of the offertor)' \'<'Ssels belonged to ;i painted class,’ tt'pical 


’ Many of these cups e\ca\atec.l liy me 
tiieie in 1S96 Were filled with a similar giey 
eaith containing c,arlioni/ed paiticks 'I'he 
\i'ti\e cups airanged in regtil.ir iow> round llie 
pillar of a cr;. [it tielnnging to a pnv.ato house 
explored liy Dr. Hogarth on the hill ol ('ixps.idcs 
at Knossos in 1900 were placed liottom up- 
warchs ox er small heaps of grey eartli. no doulrt 
rcpicsenting their original contents, .s^e lielow, 

p. 54S, t-'ig. ;; IS 

■ In the case of these tlniniatcria. also, the 
upiier pan of the rim was -oniewhat flattened, 
that of the largest, Fig. 6S, 15. show ing groove.s 
]>r. Mackenzie notes of the faliric of these 
ves-els that they presented a warm, ruddy 
buff surface on similar clav. which contained 
pounded particles, brown and white and black, 
d'hey weie wheel-made ami .showed string 
marks on base ( cf. /’. </.!/.. i. p. 590, Fig. l.'il /■). 


'I lie olfeitory liowls of tile other 1 Ivs sIiowi.d 
tile same texture and ‘ ruddy bull ' surface. 

Dr. Ma< ken/ie. after a 1 an ful suid\ of 
till se Xe'sels, (on-idcls th.u thc\ wme ol Io( al 
( lay. geiiei ally liulf brown. 1 hcv weie nio^llv 
turned by the wheel, ami in sexeial 1 a^cs 
showed the mark of the cutting suing on the 
basL (see P. a/ d/., I, /<v. , i/. 1. .\ ft, w, in iw e\ cr. 
Were h.uid-made. su< h as Fig. li!', ; nhoi.gii .1 
smallei \ersion ol the same t\[)e was wheel- 
made). and the oinochri .\, 'I'he colouring 
materia! was a iack-iiistrc gkize v.irying in tone 
fioni riiddv brown to jiurplish blai k ,11 roniing 
to the thickness ol it' appliixaiion and olteii 
much obliterated by the gxpsuiii impregnation 
of the deposit. This was oveilaid on a buff 
clay slip. Among types not illustrated in 
Fig. litl were two small one handled goblets, 
tlieir height respectn el\ 7 and 5-7 centi- 
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tiroup of specimens of the beat preserved of which are given in Fig. (it). Here we see 

!uth^ ^ simple linear system of decoration consisting of zigzags, upright and 

linear diagonal lines, vertical dashes and horizontal bands, and ‘ ladder ’ patterns 
((ecoia- ^ ^ 

tiun. and hatched triangles. Among the types illustrated, the ‘ Stirrup \’ase ’ (s) 
‘.stirnii) shows that IMinoan tradition was still alive. This form of vessel indeed 

\asL‘. 

persists in Crete for sepulchral use down to a later ‘ Geometrical ’ stage. Its 
false mouth is provided with a conical cap, and this feature, together with 
similar hatched decorations, recurs on other examples of this type from tombs 



Fii,. ('ll). A’oini. wim I’kiito-i .komki ric I'aintkd ])kloratiox; .Sphinx, etc., 

1 koM Si-Ri.\<,-Cn.\Mi;h.k. 


‘ IPsket’ 
type. 


of the Earliest Iron Age date. It is seen not only at Knossos itself and 
other Cretan sites, but on the Mainland side, as at Salamis,^ as well as 
at Assarlik- and at Old Paphos in Cyprus/' generally associated with 
plain semicircular or high-stilted fibulae of types from which the succeeding 
broad-plated class was ewoha d. Thev belong to the earliest Iron Aoe. 


Fig. liP, X, the mouth of which u 
both form and decoration .show, from a 
lor stabilitv. 1 his ty[)e again max be i 

iiiL-tres, of purou^ (lay, icc ailing that of the 
.-iturup v.oe. I'ly. (ih, r le^enibie^ one of these 
but slun\C(_l llutei .1 Mck'’. 'I'he ‘basket’ t\pe 
N has inaiks of paimg b(.lo\v. 

' S. \\ i(.lc, Li r^ibcijiiiidc aus Saianiis (AUi. 
MiHh., xwv, icy I O'. I’k. and VI. and 
pp. I 7- 36. 

- t\’. K. Paton, Exiavaiio/is in Cana 
I /. II. .S'., xiii. \>. 74, I'lg. I S'. 

A stiirup xa>e ot tin-, form with the 
conii .i! cap from Kouklia ((_)ld Paiiho-,) i-, in- 


1 broken away, is clearly derix-ed, as 
closed basket xxith three legs added 
"egarded ;is of Minoan origin. With 

eluded by Professor Myixs in his Fabric XII : 
Xativc inntalinm at JIyceii,han :aarcs {Hami- 
baak uj the Cesnaia Cnl lection, p. 50 and p. 71, 

1 ig. 410 '. 

^ A [larallel foi m without the legs occuircd 
in loml) 5 ot the Ismenion at Thebes in com- 
[lany with a c harac teiVtic L. V. Ill /; am- 
phora I Keramo[)oullo^, ’A^ry. AtAr., 1907, 
p. 97 )- contemporary example was found 
in lomb 16 ot the Kolonakion {(>[•. cif., 
p. 163). 
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variations in detail ^ it is a regular feature ot Cretan tomb-groups belonging Vessels 
to the ‘ Sub-Minoan’ or ‘ Proto-geometrical ’ Period of the Island as seen at 
Knossos itself, Kourtes, Karakovilia.and elsewhere. Othertypesof thepresent "“'i ‘on- 
series, such as the small amphoras, the little oenocitoc with trefoil mouth and luv'' ' 



SPRING CHAMBER MS0S50S B. CMA^^BE:R TO,v>3S KARAKCVILI/A 


l ie,. “0 C().Mi’.\R.\inE 'I'aull or J’koio-i.komkikil.m 'I'm’i i ko.m i in; .Si’ri.\i,-(,_'hami;lr 

AMI I'o.MR-^ AT KAKAKO\niA. 


‘ ladder pattern, and the shallow two-handled bowls, though not Minoau, recur iwuin, 

• , ‘ ■ , , . . tomb 

m tlie same context. The handle-less bowls k and t are in fact identical, -roups, 
except tor their painted decorations, with those ot the plain series that con- , 

tamed the remains of the tood-otterings. Another common feature in this and or Proto- 
other cases is the flattening and contouring of the rims already relerred to. nittne. 

' t’(ir aiiiiiial-htatk'd varit.tio'-, conijiaie a jurallcl with Proto-t 'urimhian, found by ] )r. 

>petTinen lioni Kourtes i.t/z/iV'. .-lick, /otini., l.'oro Le\i in tondis of the (fretan .tikadia 
ipoi, p. 308, I'ig. 1) and the painted jiottcry. Kill, hnhion Xiii’i, Dec. 20, ipug, ji. 120O). 
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J.ir u ith 
con- 
fronted 
birds. 


Lvidcncc 
of cult 
ceases 
and 

chamber 
closed by 
natural 
petri- 
faction. 


rubhe 
character 
of build- 

i'bd- 


Fra^ment.sof were also found (Eig. 70 , a 1-5) with proto-geometric 

patterns closely resembling those from Karakovilia (Fig. 70 , b 3) and Vro- 
kastro, and illustrating the fully developed ‘ Metope ’ style. The inset i; 
in Fig. 70 .shows various objects ior comparison from the contemporary 
chamber tombs at Karakovilia in East Crete.’ Amongst these are fibulae 
of semicircular and 'high-stilted’ types that immediately precede the large 
plated class of the mature Geometrical Period. Iron, it will be seen, is 
coming in and faience seals ot an imitative late Egyptian class also occurred. 

Part of the body of a large jar found near the entrance to the Spring- 
Chamber showed two confronted birds with long legs and with wav}’ lines 
apparentl} falling down from their beaks(Fig. 70 ,A i),and recalling a trequently 
recurring feature on the large plates of fibulae belonging to the somewhat 
later ' Dipxlon ’ and ' Boeotian' classes, where such lines, which in the case 
of the birds might l-e e.\plained as worms, often descend from the mouths ot 
horses. The evidence of thi,-) groig) of votive potter)’ as a whole points, 
however, to a phase anterior to the mature Geometrical style of Greece, and 
can hardl)’ come down later than the appro.ximate date of 1000 ii. c. The 
earliest class of objects such as the hut-urn with the Goddess may, on the 
other hand, go back to the borders of the twelfth century before our era. 

With the later term the evidence ceases, and the local cult finally breaks 
off. Thanks to the infiltrations from the gypsum springs above, the waters of 
which strayed from their channel in that age of ruin, the contents of the little 
chamber, though so near the surface, were closed, like fossils in a petrified 
block, for another three thousand years. The difficult process of clearing out 
th(* interior itself restored the structure— -so perfectly lu'eserved bv this 
natural action — to its original function as a Spring-Chamber which it had 
fulfilled before it became a simple .sanctuar\’ cell. Y’ith the living water once 
more welling from the basin, and the stone lamps that once lit up the vault 
replaced on their ledges, this little chamber, sealed up thus b\’ the hand of 
Nature herself brings with it a strange revival of the past.^ 

It is quite possible, though not proven, that from the first this particular 
S[)ring had been regarded as holy, and that its water, though it actuall)’ served 
for washing the feet ami other purposes, may have been thought to confer 
superadded t irtues on those who used it. But the large building itself, of 


' I'or the contents of the chamber tomb^ at 
Kar.iko\ilui near ^’I()kastIO in ]e. Ciete see 
E. II. Hall. I^.xaiT'atiiins in Jinsfern Cn!t', 
I’/vAasi/v, p. 131 seiiq tthiiv. of I’a. publica- 
tion) ; for the \ases from Kouites -ee I,. Mariani, 
Anier. Arch. Joiir)!., 1001, p. 306 seipi.. and 


I’lates VIII, IX. Fur good Comparative 
m.itcrial sec, too. the ‘ ( leometncal ' vessels 
from Knossos (//. .S'. A , \i, p. 84, Fig. a6, and 
cf. [). ,83. Fig. 25). 

I have had the ,S[iring-Chamhcr roofed 
over for its better con.servation 
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which it formed an annex, does not as a whole present a religions character, 
though a small donhle-axe stand, derived from the upper story, ^ shows that 
the devotional needs of the guests were not wholly negl(.;cted. d he main 
objects served were clearlv utilitarian. Not (/nly the elegant pavilion with its 
frescoes, suggestive of table delicacies, and the adjoining foot-washing bath 
and bath-tub chamber, but other salient teatures bear out this \ iew. The 
indications of a drinking trough, the corn-bins and stable-like cobbling of tin; 
basements, the polished cement floors ot the rooms above, so convenient to 
.swab out, are all so many features designed for tin; coiuenience of man and 
beast, and include arrangements in keeping with a modern ‘ hydro '. Tin; 
building, indeed, seems to have primarily serv'ed as a ’ caravanserai ’ or ‘ rest- 
house ’ for the weary traveller arrived b_\- the Great South Road. It may, 
indeed, have been a pious foundation, but it differs from any .Minoaii 
construction hitherto brought to light in being essentially a public building. 
Entry to the baths and to the little refectory was not only from within but 
also .straight off the yard, and the yard itself was bordered b\- the roadway. 

^ Uuilt with a ' Geometrical ' wall above the 13 cm. by 15 cm. (( 't. 7’. nf M., 1. p. 547. 
floor level of the Room of the Clay iiath-ttib.-;. l yu. .'>14 ) 


Of limestone 19 cm. high, with snuare socket. 



I'll',. 70 his. a, (i A\ .Siaxo ix 1 okm oi Ror'xn I o\\ i r i ko\i (lOt kxi\ ('la. r ^34) • 
b, Wixnow Ofixixi,; r. I’vrt rn I.owrR .Sktiox. 
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TTii. 71. .Shi.ich-I’lax ui Palack axu Sukrouxihxij' 


0 38. The Steppeh Portico and Souti [-Western PIntranci; 

S^STI■;M OF THi: Palace. 

Massive foiLiidalions on South Sh'pc : Monuiuenta! approach to Palace 
from Southern Road-head ; The Stepped Portico ; F.vidcnec of date of Portico — 

M. M. / a,- /ts relation to Piaduct ; Stone RinhanJeuicnt at Pi idee^t-IIead : 

Road Sxstcin North of Jiride;c ; SystiUiatic couti'ol of through traffic ; Puldic 
and Palatial lines ; Continuation of J/inoan 1 1 'ay towards Harbour 'I'orn ; 
Columnar Structure by Pridye-fj end : Public paved wav desiyned for wheel 
traffc ; Branch line to Mayazinc of the Arsenal containiny the 'Chariot 
Tablets'; Early use of wheeled Vehicle; in Crete — Miniature painted Clay 
JVayon — A/.J/.Ia.; O.ren and Asses p/ eccile Ido/se; / Eour-whcAed Chariots 
at Tylissos ; The Ass as pad; animal; Ralaui/uins — Jd. M. II model; 
Restoration of Stepped Porti.o ; Massive stone Mloim of Conmeration' ; 
Frayment of painted plaster relief ; Section of Portico apfroaehiny an 
oriyiual SAV Entrance of Palace ; Ha f -rosette reliefs from area of SAV 
Entrance Porch ; Remains of paved Step-xvay xvithin Portico ; 'The Great 
Catastrophe ; L'ncertainty as to South - 1 Fed vlpp roach in Late Minoan 
Palace: Old line of appi'oaih deflected ; Evidence of intensive use of Southern 
Transit Route in L. M I ; Early Xl'IIIth Dynasty Tomb paintiuys 
paralleled by yreat J^i'oeessional Fresco at R'uossos. 

Already, at an earlier staije of the eNcavation, reniains of a massive 

1-1 -1 

line of walling', about 2 metres m width, had come to light, running down nonsons. 
a section of the hill-side from a point some 40 metres South-West of the 
antrle on that side of the .Southern facade of the Palace. This had been 
provisionally set down as the foundation ot a narrow causeway similar to 
those on the West side of the Palace, till the discovery during the operations 
of 1923 of a second line of walling, following the slope upwards parallel with 
the other at a distance of about 5 metres to the West of it. It was then 
realized that we had here the lateral supports of a monumental avenue of 
approach on that side, ascending the slope Northwards and evidently forming 
some kind of stepped ramp with terraces at intervals. 

This clearlv stood in some relation to a main highwav from the South, -^tomi- 

mental 

It was owing, in fact, to the direction in which the descending avenue pointed appmadi 

that the search was made for traces of a road-head on the opposite side of 

the gully above the \dvchia torrent, which eventuallv resulted in the dis- .Soutliern 

^ ^ dir , 1 • 1 ^ Koad- 

covery ot the section of \ laduct on that sioe. hoid. 

A better understanding of the parallel lines of structure ascending the 
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Southern slope was due to the effect of the exceptionallv heavy autumn and 
winter rains of 192 3-4. While the Eastern line of walling retained its solid 
aspect, in the Western line a series ot supporting pillars compos'd of 
flat limestone blocks made its appearance, stepping up at intervals of about 
a metre and a halt, the intervening portions of which were of rubble 

masonry (see I'dg. Ttl). The 
pillars or piers that had un- 
expected]\- emerged coiiltl 
only have been the supports 
of so man\' columns, the 
Ijeams resting on which had 
Ijclonget! to successi\e sec- 
tions ot an ascentling, ilat- 
roofed portico, the inner sitlc 
of which was formed b\- the 
solid East wall 

'I hese supporting piers, 
of which there were; eight in 
tlie section of tire Portico 
first explored, cemsisted ol llat 
blocks, generally from six to 
eight in number, piled on 
one another, the lowermost 
being socketed in ‘cradles 
cut out of the ‘kouskouras’ 
or of the Neolithic kiyer that 
here generally overlay it. 
Each block had its bedding 
of clav mortar which was also 
laid between the lowest block and the soft rock (I'ig. T->)- 1 he piers them- 

seh es at once called to urind similar foundation blocks that had been brought 
to light In other cases beneath colunui liases and ot which a good instance is 
supplied by a Agg/p on the North-East of the Palace.’ 

This outer line of the Portico presents a ty[>Ical illustration of the economy 
in constructive effort that so strongly character! /es the Minoan builders. 
Between the columns where there had been a succession of open balustrades, 
the need for direct sujiport was clearh' less and accordingly the spaces between 

‘ See of M., i. Suppl- PI. X'lII. 
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them simply consisted of rubble stones heaped, with an earth packiny, 
into a trench cut through the overlying deposit down to the solid surfaces 
below. Where, however, the pillars occurred, this solid surface itself, as wet 
have seen, was worked into sockets fur their lower slabs (see P igs. 72 and 7 .”> 
and Section a-a, Eig. 74 :). 

This section of the West facade showed eight of these supporting pii rs, 
beginning with the Southern au/a of the opening visible near its lower 
extremit)'. As tar as the sixth of this series the_\- stepped up in a regular 
gradation, but piers 6, 7, 8 on this side stood on a terrace level representing 
a broad landing in what we ma\’ suppose* to have been the; stepjxal ascent 
within. At this point it was clear that the Portico had taken a turn at right 
angles towards the East. On the North side the ‘ kouskouras ’ tormation rises 
rather steeply at this point, so that the line of column bases here was onlv 
separated in each case by a single foundation block from tin; rock siirlace. 
Counting the North-West Corner base No. S on the Plan, there were 
three columnar supports traceable on this side, the balustrade having been 
continuous, but lacing here North instead of West. The bases here show 
the wader espacement of three metres. Peyond b,is(.‘ 9 ‘ all traces ceasctl. 

The remains of the solid interior wall do not retich as far as tin- corner 
of the Eastward turn on that sidt*, which leax’es the ex ict arrangement 
a matter of conjecture. The Eastern .Section of tin- Portico had probably 
the same width, about 5 metres, as the .section running South. \h ry massive 
cypress-wood beams were re<[uired to span this distance of 16 feet, but 
parallels from the Hall of Doulde Axes and elsewhere show that the Minoan 
builders were u.sed to such undertakings and well supplied with the material. 

The foundations of the Eastern or back wall of the Portico were largely 
formed of wedge-shaped blocks 35 to 50 cm. thick, and many of them as 
much as a metre and a half long. This construction, it will be seen, was 
very different from the rubble work between the pillars on the other side, 
the whole of the back wall having been designed for strong support. The 
cross-wall of the lower terrace was ot the same solid construction, and its 
stones are cemented with a very hard clay mortar. It shows a well-defined 
rectangle at its Eastern e.xtremity rvhere is a block 2-20 metres long b_\’ 
45 cm. high, but the internal foundations are curved, thus presenting a kind 
of inverted parallel to the foundations of the ' P.arl\- Keep to the North ot 
the Palace, which are rounded internally. 

* I’.lrt of this had been >()mcu hat di^pLaced. doul)lc-a\e sign of e.irly t\[ie i.-'ce inset in 
It \va.s remarkable for presenting an incised Plan. Pig 71). 
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I''\ iiltnce 
of date of 
I’oitiCd : 

M. I 


At the l(nv< st part of this section of the Portico there had been a terrace 
level about 6 metres wide from South to North with an opening on the West 
of 4-80 metres, only slightly narrower than the interior width of the build- 
ing. An an/tr, running out 1-70 m. from the lower cross-wall, would have 
supported a column answering, on the same level, to the first column of the 
tiscendino' colonnade. 

O 

As to the period to which this monumental work must be referred 
there is hapiiily some very clear evidence. On blocks of the back wall and 
the lowest terrace are several incised signs of the same character as those of 
the Early Palaces of Knossos and Phaestos,' amongst them the double axe 
with somewhat curved edges. (.See inset on Plan, Pig, 74 .) A still more 
tlirect proot, ntoreover, of the chronological place occupied by the Portico 
in its original form was supplied by a well beneath the second terrace of the 
ascending ramp, that had been earthed under in the course of its construction. 
The upper part of this contained sherds belonging exclusively to the earliest 
Middle Minoan phase (M. M. D?),^ the remains of which immediately 
underlie the Palace it.self at so many points. This result was corroborated 
by the fact that, whereas the upper surface of the slope where these remains 
occurreil had for the most part contained post-hlinoan and Roman sherds, the 
elepnsit below the level of the tops of the foundation walls of the Portico 
was found all at once to produce in its superficial layers only fragments of 
M. IM. I cr pattern, while Itarly Mir.oan and Neolithic remains underlay this 
at a lower level. ' 

There is every reason, therefore, for believing that this im[:osing 
avenue of approach was [danned and constructed at the same time as the 
great Palace. It formeil, indeed, an integral part of it and it has been 
possible to trace enough of it.s further upward course to show approximately 
its actual connexion. (.Sec restored view. Pig. T.j.) 

What then was its exact relation to the Great South Road that it had 
ol)viously been constructed to serve ? The first idea that suggested itself to 


‘ No. I, wliirh doe.s not occur .'iiiiong those 
that h.ivc been hitherto recorded, an-,\vers to 
.S4 (/ of the HieroL;ly[)hic Cla^s kScripta Minoa, 
i, p. 21 1), where it is !\aar<led as a derivative of 
the ‘ -erpent ' siyn, Xu. 7 may connect itself 
with iifi of the .same Class (c/>. at., p. 225). 
'the lists of the earl\ I’alace signs, both at 
Knosso^ and I’hac.stos, aie necessarily verv 
incomplete as they are laigely connected with 
base-bloi ks beneath upper coiuses. 


- At least so far as its iijiper section was 
concerned it had been deliberately filled in 
at the time when the Portico was built. 

' The Neolithic stratum was about a metre 
deei). By the first pillar, accoiding to Dr. 
Xlacken/ic's observations, there was between 
tlii-. and the top of the pier a deposit 1-45 
metres in thickness with a M. 41 . I a layer on 
the top and intervening strata representing 
the three Tarlv Minoan Pei i( ids. 




Fi(,. 75. 


J\i'.STORi,i> \’ir \v -.HOW i\i . Si I I'l'i.ii 1’or i u o axi> Roaii iii \i i' w n ir Ar.u i mi m 
oi ]!ki[>(,k. llv F. G. Xewiox \n'Ii 'I'iiioiiOkk IS i e. 
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us had been that the course of its first section, above described, continued 
straight towards the point where the remains of the Viaduct on the opposite 
Relation slope cease and where the projection of the rocky steep seems, as noted 

<)t rortico ‘T 11* • ' ^ 

to Vi.i- above, to indicate that this construction took a Northerly turn. But the 
subsequent discovery that the actual bridge-head on the Northern side of 
the glen lay immediately beyond the line of the West wall of the Stepped 



I Id 7 (). Ri.-, 1 0K^ r> Ski-.'k H or 'im; \ iaiiuct appro \ r hiss . thk BRiUdr.-nEAT) anui 

.Sir.ppKi) I’outro. Bv I'nF.ioriORK Fvfe. 


Portico modifies this conclusion. We must suppose, indeed, that, after - 
a slight turn at the point indicated, the \daduct made another about 7 metres 
farther on, and from this point continued in a straight line to the bridge-head. 

In other words, instead of taking an abrupt turn it changed its course bvtwo 
moderate angles. A restored sketch, by Hr. Fyfe, of the \daduct as it 
approached the bridge-head and the entrance is given in I'lg. 7(5. 

The remains of the bridge-head by the South end of the Portico are 
marked by a massi\e supporting wall which forms the direct continuation of 
that which terminates its Southern extremit}-. The entrance to the Portico, 
as shown b\- the actual remains, was by the side opening facing West, where 
a gap occurs in its foundation walls, and there are no indications of any 
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opening towards the South. It further appears that the terminal Southern Founda- 
wall, though originally built of large boulders, with a filling of further blocks I'orUco 
behind, and sufficiently strong both for its position on the edge of a declivit\’ 

^0^1 >> - i, ridge- 

and for the superstructure that it was called on to support, could not compare iitad. 
in solidity of construction with the section that repr<;sents its [ji'olongation 
ATst. The wall foundations that mark the Southern end of the Portico go 
down about 3-35 metres Irom the level ot the top of the first pillar, so tar as 
it is preserved, into a deposit of river-sand, while the foundations in the same 
line beyond only begin to crop up at that level and go down an unknown 
depth below it. It seems probable that this terminal line of foundations 
belonging to the Portico its( 4 f supported, aliovc, a balustrade with a single 
column, in conformity with the other sections ot the facade, and the 
construction has been thus completed in the rcsloretl drawing, I'ig. T.'). 

The ba}’ or cxedra formed within by the projection ot the Southern entrance 
pier was well designed to accommodate a bench for those entering or leaving 
this stately approach to the Palace. 

The remains of the massive wall-line that formed the continuation 
West of that which supported the Southern end of the Portico was entirel\ 
covered with disturbed blocks, the leavings — generally too heav_\ tor 
transport — of later generations of men who had destroyed the superincumljent 
masonrt’ for building materials. It was onl_\- after weeks had been spent in 
turning over this confused but ponderous pile that we were able to uncover 
the actual surface of the wall foundations, d'hese, as already mentioned, 
only became apparent o\’er 3 metres below the level up to which i)art ot the 
neighbouring Portico was preserved — and began indeed about the point 
where the other foundations ended. Tliey tormed, however, the true con- 
tinuation of the terminal wall-line of the other structure and corrcs[)onded 
with it in thickness — about 2 metres. As the result ot su[;plementary works, 
made with a reduced staft after the close of the regular excavations ot 1924,' 
the)’ w’ere traced below’ the pjoint where they made their first appearance tor 
over a metre down, but how tar beyond they went down into the river-sand 
below' it was not at the time possible to ascertain with the means left at our 
disposal. 


’ Tlii.', supplementary \sork was carried 
out under the superintendence of 1 >r. >rac- 
kenzie during .\ugust 1924. i\ith the help 
of our very expert overseer, AH .Aga I’aritakis, 
and a small staff. Further researches made 
at the same time immediately Nortli of the 


foundations of the terrace wall aKo resulted 
in determining the existence of tiio lines ol 
wall running up from tlieni in that ilirection 
described above (see Plan, I'ig. 77 ) and of the 
remains of road pavement. 
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This ver}- solid section of wall, so deeph' ^rounded and constructed ot 
massive limestone Mocks with a rouMier backin>>-, — in itselt a kind of stone 
embankment, — had clearlv been desigaied for a very special purpose. That it 
ki}' on a line of thoroughfare was shown by the remains of a paved ascending 
way above. This fact, coupled with the occurrence among the fallen debris 
with which it was associated of a series of blocks with a bevelled tace such 
as were employed for horizontal arches, left no remaining doubt that this 
stone embankment had served as the abutment of a IMinoan bridge standing 
in a direct line Avith the point where the viaduct beyond seems to have taken 
its tiiial turn Northwards. (See Plan, Fig. 77.) 

This in\'oh'es the conclusion that at any rate the main course of the 
\'l\'chia brook had run along the Northern margin of its glen instead of the 
Southern as at present. As a matter of fact the deep beds of old ri\'er-sand 
in AA’hich the foundations of the Southern end of the Portico and of the stone 
embankment itself are embedded are sufficient proof that in early times the 
stream — then, no doubt, owing to gneater rainfall, less intermittent than now — 
had here found an earlier channel. 

The solid section of embankment wall, with Avhich we are concerned, 
e.xtends i0'50 metres, or 36 feet, from the corner of the Portico to a point 
win re it entirely breaks olt. From its inner border, as showai in the Plan, 
P'ig. 77. almost e.xactl}’ at its central point, there juts out a short section 
of another line of Avail foundations 1-55 metres Avide running North. 
About 2 metres on, this line is interrupted b\' an opening the same distance 
AAide lor a [lassage through and, again at 2 metres distance beyond this, the 
continuation of the Avail foundation widens by an abrupt angle on its East face 
to a thickness of 2-25 metres. The space betAveen this Avail and the West 
lacade ot the Portico, originalK' about 4-20 metres, AA*as here, therefore, 
narrowed to 3-50 metres, and this gi\-es the breadth of a .stepped causewaA'. 
the hrst section of aaIucIi ascended betAveen the Avail in e|uestion and 
the rising W est tacade of the Portico. Some foundation blocks of this 
paA'ed AvaA- and fragments of the actual slabbing that lay above them 
AVere found in the space opposite piers 2 and 3 of the Portico. One 
iragnient of the limestone pavement Avas actually in position, embedded in 
ckiA’ mortar OA’rrlAing the foundation blocks, Avhich themselv<:s Avere set 
in this same mortar. 

1 his Avas cA’identlA’ the step-AA’aA’, for Avhich Ave had hitherto s(.)ught 
ineftectuall}-, that had brought the main Southern road of aj)proach into 
connexion Avith the point on the South-Western border of the West Court 
of the Palace, to which tAvo coiiA'crging lines of causeAvay are seen to run — 
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one directly from the West Porch, tlic other dhig'onally across the [>a\ed Roaa- 
central area. It seems probable, moreover, as .suyy;'cstcdi in the IMap of tlie 
Palace and its surroundings, Fig. 71,. that the newly di.-,co\'ere(,l line ot paved 
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way was prolonged b\' a slight tlcflexion to the point where the two causewaA s, 
one from the North Quarter of the Palace, the other from the Theatral Area, 
converge on the paved vay leading to the Little Palace, which, as will 
be shown below, seems to have been a religious annex of th(' greater 
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foundation. This useful line of communication with the Southern bridge- 
head may well at the same time have marked the Western boundar}' of 
the West Court. 

The wall-line or structural barrier that bounded this step-way on the 
West seems to have been designed to shut off the purely palatial traffic 
from that concerned with the outside world. It may well, as shown in 
the restored sketch, have risen in successive balustrades roughly answering 
to those of the Stepped Portico that bounded its initial section on the 
other side. 

'Phis structtiral boundary abuts, as we have seen, directly on the edge of 
the stone embankment, and, to the West of it, at a distance of about 
g'50 metres,’ another boundary line of masonr)’, narrower than the central 
dim'sion, again ran up North. This giv'e.s a width for the lunher roadway 
which we may assume ran up between the two barriers on this side exactly 
ecpiivalent to ih.at of the more pri\-ate step-wa)" that flanked it on the 
East. Communication with this and with the actual entrance of the Stepped 
Portico beyond vas at the same time secured by the 2-metre-wide opening 
in the dividing structure. 

The remains thus brought to light load to tlte very interesting conclusion 
that at this point a complicated and scientific control of the traffic connected 
with the great high\\a\- t<.) the .South had been set up by the Lords of the 
Palace. The ptirel}’ palatial system of communication was separated by 
a rigorous administrative beirrier from the public thoroughfare. 

'I'he length of the stone embankment from which the two parallel roads 
ran, divided by the central barrier, was, as we have seen, as much as 
;,6 feet (10-50 metresl, and this, it must be admitted, is a great breadth for 
a Minoan bridge. I he culvert-bridges ol the viaduct have been estimated 
to liavt? had a v idth ot between 5 and 6 metres, d'he great bridge at 
M) c( nae was about 6 metres witle. That Ijoth roads abutted on a bridge 
may be regarded as ascertained and indeed stones cut for horizontal arching 
occurred all along the section of embankment wall. An alternative supposi- 
tion is that in place of a single bridge with a structural barrier running along 
its middle there may have been two parallel bridges answering to the two 
roadwats beyond and divided by a small open interval in the middle. In 
the restored drawing. Fig. To, this alternative is preferred. 

The separation of the traffic Iwought to the bridge-head on the South 

' In this and the pieceding space some- the case of the face.s of the ,stone-\voik that 
what more than the actual width between they .supjtorted. 
the respective foundations is allowed for in 
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bank of the torrent into a palatial and a public channel %\ould have been 
effected in some guard-station established in a Icte-dt-pont on that side. It 
is clear that there must have been a broad platform there where the two 
classes ot travellers and the caravans of pack animals were assigned to their 
proper routes by controlling officials. \Ve may further su[)pose that tolls 
were levied, and that there was here something like an octroi station such 
as is known to our Continental neighbours. 

It is to be noted that, as in the case of the foundations of the l\)rtico 
itselt, all the pottery that came out in connexion with tho.se ot the embankment 
wall, and of the lines that start at right angles to it, behmged exclusively 
to M. M. I lx. Moreover, beneath the pavement level ot the road by the 
lower section ot the Portico facade were tound considerable remains ot 
pitlioi belonging unquestionably to the same epoch. It thus a[)pears that 
all these great works, bridge and bridge-head, paved ste[)ped ways, and 
intervening barriers, were constructed, like the Stepped Portico itselt, at the 
same time as the great Palace itself, and that all formed an integral part of 
its system. \Ve further learn from the early well, the evidence ot store- 
rooms, and the abundance of M. M. I a pottery that a thickly inhabited 
(quarter of the town already existed at this spot in the beginning of the 
Middle IMinoan Age, at the expense of which a clearing was made for the 
new works so comprehensively designed. The remains of the lower strata, 
indeed, show that the human .settlement here went back continuously to 
Neolithic times. 

It seems to have been part of the plan of control to keep the Initial 
section of the more public roadway on the left parallel w ith and contiguous to 
the reserved palatial line. It Is evident, however, that in order to serve its 
purpose as a link with tlu' urban centre of Knossos anel eventualh' with the 
M estern end of the Harbour Town betond, in the direction, that is, of the 
modern Candia, this public thoroughfare mmst have speedih swerved to the 
left. On the Map, Fig. 71, the point of divergence is taken to have been level 
with the North angle ot the lirst section of the Pctrtico. From this point, 
following the natural line of the slope, the course of the old IMinoan W'ay 
across the shoulder of the hill inevitably leads us to the turning-point North 
of the already well-known paved way that led from the ‘ Theatral Area ' to 
the Little Palace. P rom this point of junction its course actually corresponds 
for a short distance with the modern high road to Candia. Outside the 
North-East angle of the Little Palace, a paved line of road is visible, head- 
ing to the North-W est, which, though apparentiv of later work, follows the 
line of the foregoing sections of the Minoan Waj’. 
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It may be as.sunied that the continuation of this line ran under the olive 
plantation and vineyard of the Villa Ariadne and another olive-\ ard beyond, 
where a ' Geometrical cemetery exists. This assumption is confirmed by 
some remains that have recently made their appearance just beyond a little 
dr_\- watercourse that borders this olive-yard on the North-West. Here by 
the ruined ‘ I averna ’ ot Spanachmet, which contained some Minoan blocks, 
excavations connected with the wideniiiQ; of the modern road brought out 
others that made us suspect the former existence of a small bridge.^ A lew 
metres beyond this, again, the heavy rains of the winter of 1924 actually 
exposed the edge of what is, beyond all reasonable doubt, the continuation 
of the Minoan Way.^ I here here appeared a line of rough stones em- 
bedded in the usual pale clay mortar that characterizes Minoan road-founda- 
tions and distinguishes them from the cobbled surface of the Turkish 
kaldcrmis, which have no such setting. Above this, again, overlajung a 
stratum 5-7 cm. thick of the same clay mortar were remains of the actual 
slabliing of the road surface. The whole thickness of the remains was 
about 30 cm. 

Here then we have further evidence of the course of the Minoan harbour 
road whicn bet’ond this spot seems to merge in that of the modern road to 
Candia, distant about 4 kilometres. 

It is probable that some guard-room had been ljuilt at the point where 
this harbour road started, as described above, from the bridge-head, so as to 
facilitate the same oflicial control on the North side of the stream that was 
i’X hypothec! secured by a hic-dc-pont on the Southern bank. Wall remains 
running out W est from the structural barrier of the road on that side may 
possibK be remains of this. \\ hether or not fragments of two limestone 
column ba.ses found near this bridge-head had to do with a covered entrance 
to the road it.self must be left uncertain. One of these that it has been 
possible to lestoie is lar t(Jo small to have belonged to the great Portico 
itself. Its shait had a base diameter of about 55 centimetres.'' 

The public road must have dihered from the two inner lines to the 
I alacc itseh in one important particular. It stands to reason that it would 
ha\ e been a\ailable lor wheel traffic, which in the case of four-wheeled ox- 
Avagons, at Ira.st, can. as ve shall see. be traced in Minoan Crete as far back 
as the ver\ beginning of the [Middle Minoan Age. It could not therefore, 


' In the bed ot the dr\ < luinnel we foiiiul 
a Roman ^ell. 

the tuie Mgmtioance of the-.e renuuiis 
was recoyni/ed b\ our foieman, Ali Aea Rari- 


taki-., who knew that the blocks of Turkish 
kaldtnnis hud no clay moitur. 

' The base was Co cm. in diam. at toj). 
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like the inner palatial approaches, mainly designed for foot [)assengers and the 
palanquins of the great, have been a step-way, and in place; of alternating 
tlights and terrace-levels, we must here suppose that an effort was made to 
secure a gradient with an even and not too steep incline. 

The section of roadway already noted as lieing visible immediately 
beyond the Little Palace, with a central line of paveanent and two side wings, 
gives an idea of the form that it assumed in this urban district. 'Phis is still 
more clearly brought out by the branch road to be described below ^ that 
starts from the main highway by the Little Palace and runs straight tt) the 
‘ Theatral Area’ of the larger building. This road, though it servcil as 
a line of conne.xion between these two buildings, the former of vhich w.is 
largelv concerned with cult, was in fact something more than a .Sue/'u. 
It passed along what was clearh’ a main street in the very heart of the 
town of Knossos and, what is more, it served the Magazine of the' Arsenal, 
which, as we know from the inscribed tablets found there, was a princi[)al dei)()t 
of the Royal Chariots. It must, therefore, beyond all doubt, have been used 
for wheeled vehicles. Here we see the .same central line of slabbing 
1-40 metres wide and on each side of it a rougher pavement covered with 
hard cement 1-20 wide, giv ing a total width of j;-6o metres or almost e.xaclly 
that of the paved step-way and the public road by the bridge-head. 'Phis 
branch road would have brought wheel traffic of all kinds to the North-West 
corner of the Palace, and was no doubt the route by vhich it reached the 
entrance on that side and the West Porch from the harbour terminus of the 
main road above described. 

There is, further, a strong presumption that, as suggested in the Map 
of the Palace and its surroundings, Eig. 71 , the line of i)aved caus(;\\ay that 
runs due West from the West Porch along the Southern border of the Court 
was carried on to the main highway, whicli it would have met on its way up the 
gradual slope of the hill. By this branch line public traffic of all kinds coming 
from the South would have found its most convenient access to the Palace 
borders. Recent researches have made it ch ar that the \\ est Pmtrancc, wliich 
in Late Minoan times laced North and led into the ' Corridor cd the 
Procession ' running South, had in its original plan served a pas''age, open- 
ing directly East into the Palace. It follows from this that it stood in 
a very convenient relation to the great Magazines cm that side, which, 
according to the later structural arrangements, were so very much secluded. 

Ot the character ot the vehicles that conveyed various kinds of wares 
along the main thoroughfare and its local branches in the days when the 

' See below, p. 572 
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Early Palace first came into existence, we have happily at least one piece of 
evidence. This is a miniature wagon with painted decoration in the style 
of the earliest ?^Iiddle Mlnoan Period (M. IM. I a) found at Palaikastro 
(Pig. 78 ).^ The wagon is square-cut, with low sides somewhat resembling 
a form of railway truck or motor lorry, and with solid, comparatively small, 
wheels. Its decorative details, notably the beam ends at its extremity and 
the groups of upright bars along the sides, supply some indications of its 
structure. This wagon must be reterred to a date somewhat anterior to the 
close of the Third Millennium i!.c.,and is by far the earliest European example 
of the kind. There can be little doubt that such wagons were drawn by oxen 



Fin. 7S Minixicui. Pain i i;u t\’.\u<ix, M. .M. la. Palaik.xmko. 
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or. like the earlx cars of Rain Ionia, by asses. On an L. i\I. I tablet from 
Tvlissos - with linear script of Class A a four-wheeled chariot for a pair of 
horses makes its appearance, showing a chassis supporting a box-like seat, 
and with a small four-spoked wheel visible in front and a larger wheel of 
solid construction behind. From the numerals attached there seem to have 
been thirty of these vehicles in the service of some local chieftain. In 
modern Crete, except in the immediate environs of one or two towms. 
wheeled vehicles were practically unknown up to the time of the road- 
making era initiated a few' \ears since by \Tnizelos. 

Doubtless most of the transport was carried out by means of pack 
animals, also oxen and asses. A fresco fragment given below' seems to 

o o 


' Reproduced with the kind permission of 
the Committee of the Pritish School at Athens. 
Cf. Sup[)lementary Paper No. r. 


Part I, p. 17, Fig. 12. 

- .See my copy of the tablet in Flad/idakis, 
Ti'A(cr<ro9 Mu'wi/.?/, p. 214, Fig. 20. 
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show an ox s head laden with small elephant tusks ' E-mg, too, hefore hordes 
or mules were known in the Island the ass must have been made use of as 
a beast of burden ; it is indeed the regular pack animal on early Egyptian 
monuments. A small vess' 1 in painted terra-cotta found at Phaestosof \’' r\’ 
late Minoan date is in the form of 
a donkey carrying what appear 
to be two large water pots - (Fig. 

7h). Probably a great deal of 
the traffic, both for wares and for 
personal conve\ance along the 
Great South Road, was con- 
ducted by means of this animal. 

It may be recalled, indeed, that 
ages before the introduction of the 
camel into Egypt'' or the time 
when he began to make good In's 
name as ‘ ship of the desert ’ in 
the Libyan wastes, it was the ass 
on which, from its great powers of endurance, the inhabitants had to rel_\ 
fur distant jotirnc) s. Even now this patient animal often tulfils the camel s 
innction, and I have myselt .seen in the Tripoli market an old man on 
his donkey, just arrived from the Niger and whcwe beast had carried him 
across Sahara, 

It is probable that, as we know to have been tin; case with priestly 
personages connected with the Palace itself, weil-to do travellers on the 
high road and elsewhere made considerable use of palanquins, A very 
interesting clay model of one ot these has been already illustrated as form- 
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’ .Sec below, p. 742, Fiy 
T.. Pernier, Mon. .Inf., xii, p. 118, Fig. 47. 
It is described there as a • hor-.e ' ; by 1 ). Fim- 
inen knctisih-inyheiiische Knllur, and 

ed., p 114) as a ‘horse or mule', but the 
small si/e of the animal and stiff mane arc 
more characteiistii: of an ass. 'the ears of 
early forms of asses (such as the 'Tibetan 
wild ass. for instance) are by no means so 
prominent as those of the donkeys with which 
've are familiar. 'The legs and t.u’l of the 
figure were broken off. '1 he objei't itself is a 
kind ol toy vessel — lipuid pouied into the 


pots coming out at the animal's nostrils, as in 
the case of some Minoan ‘ rhytons '. The 
decorative design on the jars is kite I.. M. Ill 
In Fig. .■).■), ]). 117 above, a donkey similarly 
laden has been introduced as drinking ,it the 
trough in the ‘ raravanscrai ' yard. 

' F\ce[)t for a somewhat doubtful pre- 
historic clav figure, there is no evideiK'c of 
camels in Egypt till Roman times. It was 
natural, however, lor Hebrew writers (lien. xii. 
16 : Exod. IX. 3) to credit the Egyptians with 
their {)Osses.,ie)n. 


Pakin- 
qiiins : 
.M. M. 

iiiD.iel. 
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ing part ot the fittings of the Miniature Sanctuary found in the Domestic 
OuarterP This object, which shows the attachment ot a seated figure Avithin, 
belongs to the Second Middle Minoan Period and is here reproduced (Fig. 80) 
as giA'ing an idea of the form of palanquin in vogue in the days of the Early 
Palace. It must, hoAA'ever, be understood that the four projecting poles of the 
original wooden fabric would have been longer. A Late Minoan fresco Irom 
a shrine bordering the .South-North Corridor of the Palace, a restoration of 
which is given below,- shows a ceremonial Stdia Qrshihvia of more elaborate 



I'll,, so. hKOM .Mi.\iaii‘kk Shrixe, M. M. III. 


form in AA'hich a personage, possilT\' an actual Prif-st-Kiug, is being borne 
along by long-robed .sacerdotal bearers. 

The scientilically de\-ised arrangement of the triple SA'stem of thorough- 
lare at the bridge-head, a plan of which is given in Fig. T*!, receives 
a graphic illustration trom the restored drawing, P'ig. The stream itself, 


' r.oj M., i, I',. 220 and i-ig IGl), i,. 

- r. 771 and I'i^u. .j02. 

' 'I'his drawing in ils oiiginal form is 
proh.rhiy the last woik of its kind from the 
capable hands of Mr. (I. Xewton, wlio had 
given us his --civice^ as arcliitert during part 
of the last three seasons at Kno^sos. His 
premature death, while directing the exca- 
vations of the ige'pt Exploration Fund at 


'rell-el-Amarna in December 19^4, rendered 
vain the hope that the mollifications and 
additions neces,sitated by the latest results of 
the excavation should be made bv his hands. 
This task has been ablv fulfilled by Mr. 
Theodore l'\le, E.R. 1 . 1 !..V., who hail already 
done So much to illustrate the e.irlier excava- 
tions on the site. 
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the horizontal arch ol the bridge, the road and step-ways, the second sheltered 
by the stately Portico, are here seen in relation to the Palace, the Southern 
tront of which tvith its two terrace lines rises above on the summit of 
the slope. 



FlU. 81 . CoLO-^SAI, SlON'l, ‘HoKN'-OI CoX^I CRAIIO.X ’ (KLyiOKKin I K(_)_M TIIK 
. Paiaci: ,\ki,\. 'I'm. Riuue ui JukiA- lii.iwi.i x im. IIdkx'. 


The restoration of the rising Colonnade of the entrance Portico with its Ke-tor,i- 
intervening balustrades is itself dictated by the still existing substructures and .siepned 
the series of supporting piers that they include. The lines of disks intro- 
duced into the entablature, as we know from frescoes and other sources such 
as frequent decorative features in the later Palace, had already taken on 
their secondary function as only reminiscent of beam ends in Middle 
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IMinoan times. This is well illustrated by the miniature painted shrine 
and its accessories of M. M. II date ^ where the disks appear in positions 
which show that they have no constructive value. Finally, the Sacral Horns 
placed along the top of the low parapets are also a constantly recurring 
feature in Minoan architectural designs in various materials, notably in the 
‘ IMiniature Frescoes’. Part of such a horn in white-faced stucco, originally 
provided with a clav core, which had follen from the parapet of a terrace 
above was actually found on the [)avement of the Central Court of the Palace 
by the borders of the ‘ Throne Room ' system. - 

There is, moreover, a direct piece of evidence that this consecrating 
emblem formed part of the interior furniture of what may have been 
a station for worship incorporated in the uppermost section of this covered 
approach. Here on the Eastern border of what had been its continuation 
towards the South-West Palace angle, built into a later wall by the South 
House, was a rounded limestone block which turned out on examination to 
be the lower and central part of one of the horns of a massive cult object ot 
this kind which had probably been coated with a layer of painted stucco." 
This, as restored under Monsieur Gillieron’s superintendence, proves to 
have been about 2’20 metres high and 2 broad (see Fig. 81 ). It has been 
now set up on the roof of the restored West wing of the South Propylaeum. 
Originally it mat' well have been associated with a sacral double axe of 
bronze ecpialling in scale those found in the sacerdotal storehouse at Niru 
Khani, one of which was over a metre in width. Such colossal horns could 
only have stood in connexion with some monumental structure above the 
spot where this object was discovered, and the appropriateness of such 
a position over the inner Porch of the ' House of the Double Axes ’ must at 
once be recognized. 

Of the decoration of the back wall of the Portico, at least in its later 
phase, we obtain perhaps a hint in a limestone block found by the line of the 
bridge-head, but which had certainly drifted down fi'oin a higher level. The 
surface of this block has attaching to it a raised patch of plaster wdiich, 
though ver\' much weathered, has all the appearance of having formed 


‘ /’. of i, p. 2JO, Fig. llp;, 11. 

- Owing to iti hollow intciior it was first 
taken for part ot a pipe, 

" Remains of a large example of ‘ Florns 
of Consecration ' found in the least Hall of 
the Domestic (Quarter in association with 
the High Reliefs was of white-faced stucco 


with a clay coie and, as restored in the 
(fandia Museum, is 70 centimetres in height 
and 1-25 metres wide 

‘ See /’. of i, p. ggf. Fig. 313 ; since 
published by Xanthiidides, ’Apx- I'll/)., 1922, 
p. 12, Fig. 10. 
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part of painted stucco decoration in low relief. Its undulatinj^' outline and 
inner laminations suggest the imitation of alabaster veins on one of the 
rock-work borders that characterize the last Middle Minoan Period and the 
succeeding ej^och. If so, it ijossibly belongs to a comprehensive scheme of 
restoration and concomitant redecoration carried out in M. M. Ill of which 
w'e have evidence in an earlier stratum of the Corrid(W of the Proctvssion.’ 

The Eastward turn of the Stepped Portico was only traceable for 
a little over 15 metres from the North-Western angle of Its first section. 
Beyond this point Roman building activity had been instrumental in 
destroying even its foundations, though, curiously enough, just above the point 
where the last foundation pier of the Portico on that side came to light tlu-re 
had been preserved the stumps ol two walls which had served to shelter 
a remarkable double hoard of bronze vessels.^ 'I'hat, in spite of the void 
beyond, it was possible to determine with sufficient accurac}' the line followed 
by the farther course of the Portico was due to some important remains that 
came out farther up the slope, J ust West of the borders of the South House — 
a L. M. I intrusion In this area — and only two or three metres from the South- 
West Palace angle, parts of ascending paving slabs and cT their rougher 
stone foundation below, both set in the usual clay mortar, came to light 
underneath a later Minoan deposit (se e Plan, Fig. S2). These remains of 
paving were in turn accompanied on their East border Ity a well-preserved 
built drain or water conduit of the kind that is characteristic ot the Early 
Palace plan.-' This drain, which was 43 cm. wide internally and 50 cm. deep, 
had been purposel}^ blocked at one point, and contained, besides animal 
bones, quantities of sherds of the same kind as those found in the 1 emi)le 
Repositories and elsewhere, belonging to the closing [Middle [Minoan 
phase — M. M. \\l l>. We may conclude from this that the catastrophic 
ruin w hich, as will be shown below, befell the Palace at that epoch was also 
fatal to the Stepped Portico, and that the s\stem of approach, which had for 
its objective the old South-West corner of the Palace at the West end of the 
South Corridor, was then superseded by some other arrangement. It could 
not in any case have been otherwise, since this section ot the old Corridor was 
itself cut into in the period immediately succeeding the catastrophe, to make 
room for the back vard of the newl_\- constructed South House. 

We may further gather that the entrance porch at this angle of the 

' Many burnt fragniunt.-, of' painted stucco ot the ralace (sec /’. uf J/., i, p. 545 and 
decoration were found there in 19:^3 identi- Fig. 3 !) 7 ). 

cal in style and apparently in subject with - See p. 632. below, and tig. 39 .i. 

the ‘Ladies in lHue’ found by the Ea-’t Hall ’ See /t c/ .)/., i, p. 226, tig. 1 < 1 . a. 

11. -M 
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STEPPED PORTICO AND SOUTH-WEST 


Ilalf- 

rosette 

reliefs. 


Palace — and indeed 
the Stepped Portico 
generally — had under- 
gone a re.storation at 
the epoch .succeeding 
the earlier catastrophe 
of the close of M. M. II. 

It is of great im- 
portance to note that 
in this area and near 
the upper borders of 
the adjoining remains 
of paving slabs there 
Avere found, in an un- 
eiuestionably M. IM. 1 1 1 
association, fragments 
of decorative sculp- 
ture of the well-known 
hlinoan and Myce- 
naean class. The finest 
of these. Fig. d, 
formed part of a rosette 
band cxactlv similar to 
the magnificent relief 
found in the South 
Prop)laeum,’ though 
of .slightly lesser dimen- 
sions, the rosette as 
restored having a dia- 
meter of 2 1 cm. as 
against 26 cm. in the 
other case. Its cornice 
and the fragment of 
another found (Tig. s:’,, 
a, and Pig. c) show 
the characteristic Mi- 
noan outline of a curve 

‘ .Sue below, pp. 6p4, 695 
and tig'.. l.'Sd, I.'!”. 
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in relief between two cavetto bands. With these were fra'^inents of tlie usual 
panels with half-rosettes enclosing an overlapping tongue (Fig. Sd, /). These 
were all executed in a pale grey limestone. Of great significance, too, was 
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a relief in the same material presenting a spiral issuing from a central boss 
(Fig. 83, and I'ig, 84 at end of Section) which is exactly reproduced in an 
apparently identical stone by the spiraliform decoration of the facade of the 
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Remains 
of paved 
step-way 
within 
Portico. 


Atretis Tomb at ^lycenae.^ The proo*^ thus afforded that these forms of archi- 
tectonic decoration go back in stone-work well within the limits of M. kl. 
Ill, repeated in the case of the earlier South Propylaeum, is itself b}’ no 
means surprising in view of the fact that imitative designs of all these classes 
appear in painted stucco before the close of that Period.® Correspondences 
like these should give pause to those who, at Mycenae, would bring down 
identical decorative reliefs to a date some three centuries later. 

P'or the course of the Stepped Portico in its upper section, as it originally 
existed, the remains of the paving and of the lateral conduit give a true 
orientation. They show that it started from the Palace in a somewhat 
slanting direction to the South-West, and the prolongation of the upper 
border is seen to abut on the second section of the Portico that runs 
blast and West at a point about 4 metres East of pier to. 

The traces left by the section of the Portico near the Palace inform us 
of the character of its pavement, which in the two lower sections had been 
wholly removed. Parts of limestone slabs appear on the usual clay bedding, 
with a slight slope up and, at one point, remains of a shallow step. The 
upper paving slab here has a notch along its lower end to fit on to the 
next slab, so as to prevent its slipping down. 

The whole was thus a kind of stepped ramp. The existing remains of 
the pavement belong to a central section 2-87 metres wide, which no doubt 
was provided with two lateral strips, perhaps constructed in an identical 
manner, about a iiietre wide each, thus filling the whole interior space between 
the two walls. The Eastern of these two side strips would here have been 
laid over the roof of the conduit described above. The outer walls of the 
structure had been almost entirely destroyed throughout the upper section 
of the Portico, but on the edge of the cutting made for the construction of 
the South House some traces of its massive foundations were visible. 

The upper edge of the pavement as it approached the prolongation of 
the line ot the .South Corridor of the Palace was cut short, and one of its 
slabs is seen with a straight edge against a rough foundation block (see 
Plan, Fig. 82). This may be taken to mark the point where there was 
a change ol system. It we ma)' regard this section of the approach as having 
been open, the decorative reliefs described above would have belonged to 
the facade ot a portal on this side giving access to a porch beyond. That 

' Sec I’eirot ct Chi})ic/, llisl. Jc - Sec below, p. 604, and I'ic. 387 . Thc^e 

vi, p. (>26, ripe 274, and ct. p. O’j, 273 : decorative reliefs will be more fullv illustrated 
compare F. Xoack, Jhii/knnst Jes Altcrliims^ in dealing with remains of the Xorth-t\'est 
d’af. 15, a. Corner Entrance and with the S. Propylaeum. 
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from this entrance chamber there was an opening into the South Corridor 
is shown by a gap that here appears in its foundation walls. 

I'rom this point those entering the Palace could have ascended to what 
later became the ‘ Corridor of the Procession and so to the piano nobilc of 
the West wing, by a staircase running at right angles, immediate!}' North. 
Or they could have continued East along the South Corridor itself to the point, 
near the comparatively unimportant South Porch, whence another staircase, 
of which we have evidence, led in one direction to the South Pro[>ylaenim 
and to the upper halls of the WTst Palace Section or, alternative!} , by a direct 
South-North Corridor to be described below, to the Central Court. 

Neither of these avenues of approach to the South-West Palace angle 
could have outlasted the Middle Minoan Age, towards the clo.se of whi ch, 
in consequence of a great catastrophe, the West Section of the old South 
Corridor 'was dehnitel}* given up and, indeed, cut into for the betti r accom- 
modation of the South House, now built we may snpi)ose, ior some high 
official — in this corner of the site. 

The private building activities that followed immediately on that epoch 
of ruin embrace the interior of the somewhat isolated .South-West Palace 
Quarter and extended be}ond its Western border. A new house must 
also have obstructed the original course followed by the exterior line of 
step-way that led from the bridge-head to the West Court of the Palace*, 
following, in its first section, the West wall of the Stepped Portico. We; 
ma\' assume, therefore, that this approach was somewhat de.-llected to the 
left of its former direction, though the actual evidence of this is wanting. 
There is at any rate no room for doubt that the public re>ad, which ran 
from the bridge-head, somewhat to the left, again, of the exterior step- 
way, stdl continued to follow, approximately, its old cour.se. The more 
gradual ascent of this, obviating the necessit} for steps, wo'.dd have enabled 
wheel traffic at all times to pass along it. And this, as already noted, could 
reach the West Entrance of the Palace by a cross-route representing the 
prolongation of the causeway that runs along the Southern border of the 
West Court. (See Plan, Fig. 71 .) 

In any case it is impossible to supimse that the facilities ot communi- 
cation between the abutment of the .South Road at the bridge-head and the 
West Entrance of the Palace suffered any diminution in the most flourishing 
days of the Late Minoan Age. The renovated West Porch itself had at 
that time to fulfil functions partly performed in the earlier age of the Palace 
by the now no longer existing South-West entrance s} stem. 

All the evidence at our disposal combines to show that the great transit 
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route aert'ss the Island was in fact very extensively made use of during the 
P'irst Late hlinoan Period. 

From the Southern port of Komo, with its ‘ Custom-house ’ containing 
stores of L. M. I oil-jars, to the important civic settlement of \’isala and the 
road-head itself by the Vlychia terrace, the most abundant deposits of pottery 
connected with the course of tlie old built wa\' across the Island that has 
hitherto come to light belong to this epoch. The ceramic remains, moreover, 
associated viih the \’iaduct itself show that at any rate its final phase was 
coeval with the latest Palace at Knossos. 

On the other hand evidence forthcoming from the oversea goal of the 
merchandise that made its wa\' along this Southern transit route greatly 
confirms the impression of its intensiv'c development at that epoch. The 
wall-paintings of XX'IIIth Dynasty Egygitian tombs, such as those of 
.Sen-mut, User Amon, and Rekhmara, reflect Cretan forms of vessels 
in metal-work dating from the mature First Late hlinoan Period, and 
about a score of Minoan painted vases found in Egyptian deposits belong 
to the L. INI. I style. Moreover, as will be shown below, the processional 
figures of the tribute bearers from Keftiu and the ‘ Isles of the Sea’, seen on 
wall-paintings of the Egyptian viziers, themselves find their counterpart in 
those of the entrance Corridor of the Palace on the West. 
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§ 39- The Transit Road in Relation to Xcjrth and Wesi ; Ameer 
Route : Ireric, Britannic, and Maltese Connexions. 


The Central Road in relation to Overseas commerce ; ^-Incioit Transit 
Routes ; Naiiplia to Gulf of Corinth — -a further liiTc, seized by Jhinoans; 
maritime connexions coith South Italy; Tin routes to the I Test ; The 
‘ d\Iai-aviglie' ; Irish halberds in Po Valley and in Sixth Shaft Crave, Jfyeenae ; 
Amber Trade by East Adriatic Coast to Greece and Crete ; Jhinoan injiuences 
on Amber Route — Vapheio Cup type imitated in Elbe ValLy ; Cretan tin 
supply possibly from Italian side; Hid Alinoans carry tin to Egypt? 
Suggestive Eleventh Dynasty Relief ; Egyptian tin flash of ^ legean type ; IVas 
there a direct Iberian route, via Malta ? Jlinoan a luP- legean traces in Maltese 
Alegalithic Jlonuments ; Malta on Mediterranean highivay ; its Monuments 
advanced examples of a Western Group ; Sanctuaries associated svith Cult of 
Dead ; Pillar Cult parallel zvith Minoan : Indications of Chalcolithic context 
of Maltese Alonuments ; Alaltese curvilinear patterns a secondary stage ; 
Painted decoration of HalSaflicni — Minoan prototypes ; The ' dish ' motive : 
Miniature A llar-like structure of Minoan class ; Incised building with isodomic 
masonry — its pillared opening ; Foliated designs parallel to Minoan ; Chrono- 
logical data — overlying Bronze Age stratum at Hal-'Tarxien ; Libyan affinities 
of Maltese Cult; PillarTsInities ; Oracular rites; Connexions of Minoan 
Religion with Delta Goddess ; The Libyan ' Dea Coelestis 

The continuation of the Minoan Built Way, of which there are indications 
somewhat South-East of the Little Palace and again farther North of that 
point, skirting the modern road to Candiad brings us to another aspect of 
this Central transit route, as a link between the overseas traffic ot the Libyan 
Sea and that of the Aegean basin. The harbour town of Knossos, moreover, 
was also, as Ave shall see, the abutting point of a coastal and overland 
route from the Easternmost havens of the Island, which brought the great 
Minoan centre into connexion with an Oriental trade line that followed the 
Southern coast of Asia IMinor from the Syrian j orts beyond. This also 
brought Cretan commerce at the same time into contact with the maritime 
outlets of the rich ore-bearing Cilician region. 

To this tributary route from the East we shall return below, in particular 
connexion with a series of relics found in or near the harbour town of 
K nossos and with the clear evidences ot Anatolian contact attorded by the 
early Palace at hlallia, tarthcr along the coast. 
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i6S TRANSIT ROAD IN RELATION TO N. AND W. : 

So far as Eg\pt is concerned, the Central road across the Island can- 
not on]\' be regarded as a channel by which its products and ideas reached 
the Aegean shores. It was, during the earlier period at least, in an equal 
degree the avenue by which commerce from the Cy clades or of the regions 
East and West of the Aegean that found its way to the port of Knossos was 
thence transported to the mouths of the Nile. 

Transit routes of this kind, linking up sea passages in such a way as to 
secure at once more direct overseas communication and the avoidance of 
dangerous headlands, were well known in antiquit)^ Of such a route 
a record is preser\ed in the often quoted passage of Herodotus regarding 
the nnsterious gifts of the Hj-perboreans ‘wrapped up in wheat straw’ that 
reached Delos from the Adriatic, traversing the country of the Dodonaeans 
‘first among the Greeks’, and thence through the gorges of Pindus to the 
Aegean shores.^ Again, on the Italian side, the rapidly accumulated wealth 
of Sybaris was largely due to the control of the easy land passage to its 
Tyrrhene port of Laos,- so that Etruscan and Ionian wares could be 
exchanged without rounding the rugged promontories of what is now 
Calabria. 

It may be surmised that one of the chief motives that finally led up to the 
IMinoan conquest of a large part of mainland Greece was due to the com- 
mercial necessity of controlling the continuation of the through route that led 
across the Libyan .Sea and overland to the port of Knossos from its trans- 
Aegean point of abutment at Nauplia across the Eastern part of the Morea to 
the Gulf beyond, with all its facilities for Western navigation. The new lords 
of l\I}'cenae, indeed, at once took pains to secure this mainland prolongation 
of the route by means of a built way in all respects modelled on that which 
alread) linked Knossos with its haven on the Libyan .Sea.“ From its port 
by Corinth, moreover, a .short sea-passage linked it to what must have been 
the abutment of a more Northern line leading from near the site of Thisbe 
to the great Cadmeian centre and l,ieyond. It may indeed be fairly said that 
in the great days of the IMinoan land power a through route ran from the 
Egyptian to the Iloeotian Thebes. 

This in itself was an interception of what seems to have been a rival 
■ Minyan’ trade route b}- which silver bullion from the Troad and beyond, 
and, with it, the imitative forms of silver vessels, had spread across Central 

' Herodotus, iv. 33-5. ■’ .See above, p. 91 and note. The width of 

■ This was well pointed out by F. Lenor- the main lines is marked by the ‘Cyclopean' 
mant. La Grande Grcce, i, p. 273 seqq. bridj^e. See p. 92, Fipe I-’!. 
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Greece from the Euripus and ^lalian Gult up the Kephisos and Spercheios 
valley, and through a broad tract North ot the Gulf of Corinth to the 
shores of the Ionian Sead It must have continued to have importance for 
Mycenaean Greece, though silver imports had reached Crete itself betimes, 
by a more direct Aegean line, as they did later from the Cilician staples. - 

More important perhaps from the Minoan point of view was the com- 
mand of the Western trade-route by which Aegean products, tollowing lirst 
the Gulf of Corinth, had early reached the Italian shores.-’ But the materials 
from this side, such as the liparite of the Aeolian islands, may also have 
reached Crete by a more direct route across the Ionian Sea. Conversely, as 
has already been pointed out, a very suggestive record of the intrusion ot an 
Early Minoan form in Central Italy is supplied by the elongated triangular 
copper dagger with prominent rib found in a Chalcolithic medium in the 
sepulchral cave of Monte Bradoni, near Volterra,^ which i.'> of a typical Minoan 
form, identical in shape with the silver daggers from the primitive beehive 
ossuary of Kumasa. ’ 

Of special interest, moreover, in relation to this discovery was the 
association of conical tin studs or buttons with the characteristic \’-sliaped 


' On the Minyan-TroaJic relations see E. J. 
Forsdyke, y. H. S., xxxiv 1 1914). p- 126 seqq., 
and compare V. Gordon Childe, _/. 7 /. .V.. xxw 
C915)) P- ipfJ seqq, 

^ P.of M , i, p. 19T seqq and 11. 193, note i. 
The remains of ancient workings of argenti- 
ferous galena in the mountainous region X.E. 
of IMt. Ida and the Olymous range make it 
probable that the I'road lt^elf was aEo an 
earh source of .silver. In the I/mJ, however, 
the Halizones mentioned as allies of the Tro- 
jans are particularly spoken of (ii. 856, S57) as 
coming TijXoOd' ft AAi’/j;/?, oOtv ijiyrpov iiTTL 
ya'tOXii. Professor -Sayce (Note to T. W. 
Allen, //cOTt'/7i' Cafah/qnt's, [. II. .S'.,\\\, p. 315), 
observes ‘’AXf/I,;. or rather ’AXi'ft,;. coire- 
sponds with a Hittite Khaly-wa, ‘'the land of 
the Halys ", just as ’ApCi'lS{ii) corresponds with 
Arzawa ’. He connects the Halizones with 
the Khaliui of a cuneiform inscription of the 
proto-.Armenian King Rusas II (68o b.c.). He 
considers that the silver may have come from 
the Taurus, the great Hittite source. Dr. 


Leaf ( T/vv : a S/uify pf Homeric Geo^raJ'hy, 
p. 290 seqq.) calls attention to the mines of 
Tiipolis ('Pireboli, near the mouth of the 
Khaishont Gliai) rediscovered by Hamilton. 
IMatco Polo knew of silver mines near Trebi- 
zond. In late Minoan times there was, as we 
shall see, a direct connexion between Crete and 
the silver-bearing region of the Cilician borders 
whence the Hittitcs also drew their stores. 

The most striking cridence of this is sup- 
plied by the knobbed bone objects, a specimen 
of which is reproduced in vol. i, p 21, Fig. 3 . 

^ C'olini, 7 )V///. ili Paietn. It.., x\v (1899', PI. 
I\', 3, and pj). 301, 302. See, loo, Peet, The 
Stone and Pro/tze in Ihin', p, 195. 'Phis 
elongated triangular ty[)c with its four rivet 
holes and prominent rib is clearly Cretan. It 
has, however, dose Cycladic analogies 

' .Sec vol. i, pp. 100, 10 1 and Fig. 71 , and 
now Xantluidide.s, i'aultcd Tombs of .Mesaro 
(tran.sl. Droop), p. 47 and PI. XXIX Xos. 
212, 213. 
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boring/ belonging to a t\ pe, known also to exist in jet, amber, bone, and other 
materials, ranging from Spain and Britain to the Baltic Coast and Bohemia. 
The fact that these ornaments were in this case of tin, however, may link them 
np with the Iberic and Britannic family of such objects, and fit in with the 
evidence of a trade route from the West — the mythical ‘ Road of Hercules 
— that found on one side its continuation along the Ligurian and Etruscan 
Coast of Italy, and on the other penetrated into the Po Valley. The charac- 
teristic mark of this intercour.se is the diffusion of the halberd, the blade of 
which stood out, pickaxe fashion, at right angles to the shaft, — a weapon which 
in its simplest form, Avithout a definite median rib, first appears in the Chalco- 
lithic deposits of Spain.- In its secondar)- shape, W'ith a rib or accentuated 
thickening of the blade. It is equally at home in Ireland and North Britain, 
spreading thence to Scandinavia and North Germany, AA'here specimens with 
bronze-cased shafts form a prominent feature of the Early Bronze Age. 

Evidences of the diffusion of bronze and copper halberds in this 
secondary stage of their evolution extend sporadically to the West Coast of 
Central Italy, to Sicil)’, tliongh hard!}’ to the Aegean islands,"' phenomena 
Avhich help to explain the intrusion in a contrary sense of Minoan dagger 
types along the Tyrrhene shores. 

But the most striking evidence of the penetration of the halberd type 
concerns North-Western Italy and is supplied by the remarkable figures cut 
with blunt instruments on the ice-polished schist rocks above the Col cli 
Tenda, ' A\ hich aftbrds the natural passage for the Western trade-route over the 


* Cf. I’eet, e/. c/V., p. 262, Fig. 147. He 
citLN, p. 263, a Mmilar ^tud of bone from 
a rock grave in .Sardinia. 

- F.. g. H. et T,. .Siret. Zrs Pranitrs -l.gcS'ifw 
Mi'tal dans Ic Sad- Pst de F Espa:stni\ PL 33, 
Xo. I by. file cro-.'5 giaining of the wood 
shows that this was hafted as a halberd. 'J'he 
centre ot the bl.ide is thicker, but there is no 
distinct nb. It three rivet-, as most of 
the earl}' example-. 

Monteliu-, Dis Chron. d. alfestcn Bronzezeit 
e'V., p 164, reteis to a broad--temmed blade 
fic-m .-\niorgo- 1 ISlinkenberg, Mem. dt hi Soc. 
R. des .In/s. dll Rnnd, iSyO. p. 30) blit certainty 
on this point can hardl) be reai'hed. 

^ 'I'he fir-t scieiitilic account of the ‘ ^[ara- 
\iglie ' (known as ‘ Marvel-’ .-ince the publica- 
tion of Oioffredi)',s S/aria delh .Upi Marittimc 


in 1650) was in a communication of Mr. M. 
Moggridge, of the Italian Alpine Club, to the 
Prehistoric Congress at Norwich in iS6S, 
iP- 359 -seiiq. and with five plates). Many of 
his co[>ies were taken at a height of over 7,Soo 
feet aboA'e sea-level. But the fullest material- 
are due to the patience and enterprise of 
Mr. Clarence Bicknell, from 1897 onwards (see 
I’ruc. Sac. .hits., 1897, vol. xvii, p. 13 seqq. : 
I.e Figure incise sulle rocce di Pa/ p'ontanalba 
{.-l/ti della Sac. ligi/sfica, IFc , anno viii, fasc. 
iv, Genoa, 189S): The Prehistoric Rock- 
engravings in the Italian A/aritiine .1 Ips, Bordi- 
ghera, 1902 : ' I'dirther E.xplorations, &C.,’ 
1903, and especially his Guide to the engrav- 
ings (Bortlighera, 1913) containing a summary 
ot the results from the plates of which the 
specimens of Fig 8. A are taken). See, too. 
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Ligurian Alps into the Po \Alley. Among the many hundreds ot designs 
thus engraved on the rocks — known from them as the ' !\Iaraviglie ’ — 
weapons and tools pla}" a large part, and among these the halberd, hafted at 
right angles on its shaft, greatly predominates. The types represented show 
both the simple class with two or three rivets and more elaborate sijecimens 
with five or more, — the back of the weapon in the first case generally forming 



Fig. 8.>. Designs of Halderiis, .a-e: and Sk;xaller, r. Cur on Rock^ above 
THE Val Fontanalba, Col ni 'J'enua, 


a semicircle behind the head of the shaft, in the more elaborate si.ecimens 
running more or less in a line with it (Fig. A form like d might very 

well represent a highly developed halberd type like those to be described 


below (Figs. 8G, 87 '. These weapons 
figures, who are clearly using them for 
waved nowadays (e.g. Fig. 8.'), r). 

The complement to the halberd 

H. Riviere i^Faris Co/r^rcss of the .Issociation 
FrtJ/iraise, 1S7S (who, with tie Vesiv. took 
40S squeeze.s at an altitude of 2,200 m.), and 
Prof. Dsel, Ze liupi scolpiic neUe alte valli 
delle Alpi PLn-it/imt' {^Jhill. di ralctu. It., 1901); 
cf also ib., 1S98, p. 265 and PI. XXIII. 

I had myself occasion to visit a related itroup 
of these rock sculptures at Oreo Feglino above 
Finalborgo in 1891. In 1897 I drew attention 
to the important'e of the recurring halberd 
sign in its relation to the Ibcric and Xorth- 
Western Bron/e Age group and t<r an early 
trade route between the mouth of tlie Rhone 


are often seen in the hands of human 
signalling purposes, much as flags are 

signs of the IMaraviglie rocks is the 

and the .Vdiiatic {Pmo. Soc. A/its. (1897), 
p. 16). IMany of tlie sculptures seem to 
represent bales of merchandise. Bicknel! 
{Guide, wv.. p. 39) classifies the subjects as 
‘(t) horned figures, (2) ploughs. (3) weapons 
and tools, (4) men, (5) huts and prupeities, 
(()) skins, (71 geometrical forms, and (8) mis- 
cellaneous indeterminable figures . 

' The t\pes shown in Fig. 8.) are taken from 
Bicknell. Guide. cXc., PI. XI, 54. (ifi : Pk XII, 
26. (n) : 30, 1 A) ; PI. XIII, 20. (c ) : and J'luilur 
lixploratwns, Fc., PI. II, 2. (},), and PI. Ill, 
9, (r)- 
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sporadic appearance of these weapons in Northern Italy.^ Of these the 
most remarkable is a bronze example from Gambara near Brescia ■ (Fig. 8 ( 3 , b^, 
with a straight back, curvilinear outline below, and well-marked median rib, 
nhich is practically identical with a well-ascertained Irish type representing 
an advanced stage in the evolution of this weapon (Fig. 8 ( 3 , rz).“ But the link 




h 

Fi(.. Sti. llRoNzr HviiiKKiis: a, iKi-.r.wn; 0 . G.^milvk.v, xl,\r BRLStl.v. 


thus supplied has a very interesting connexion with the IMinoan world, since 
the t\ pc in question is substantially identical with a bronze specimen adorned 
at the hilt with five rivets, plated with conical gold caps, found in the Sixth 
Shaft Grave at Mxcenae (big. 87 ). ‘ The ' centre of gravity’ of the contents 
of this grave belongs incontestably to the Third Middle Minoan Period, and 


the date of the bronze halberd may v 
match' as 1600 u. c. — a valuable ch 

' E. pe a .ciiecimcn in the thiiich Museum 
fiiiin Calvatcnc in tlic piovincc of Cremona. 
It had ihice bipiare rivet holcb and a well- 
marked niedi.in rib and -'ign-. of transverse 
hafting i.Monteliub, Cir. Fri//:. cn Italic S,pt.. 
ri. 3,1, 7I. It re-'embles in character a halberd 
blade fiom Montemcrano near Saturnia. The 
heavy fabric and cxcefition.illy solid rivet-, in 
both caseb look more Irish than Iberic. 

- Pubhbhed by Fatroni, Xotizic itci Scavi, 
1909, p. 277. who, however, de-'Cribes it as 
a dagger (’ pugnale ’). Though not aware of 


ith some confidence be given approxi- 
'onological datum for the Bronze Age 

itb true character as a weapon, he, acutely, note.s 
the S} mpathy in form with ‘ leaf-shaped ’ dagger 
blades from French dolmens. 

' Jlorac Ferates, FI. X. 4 : another similar 
Irish specimen from the old Collection is in 
the Ilritish Museum. 

' The character of this weapon was first 
lecogmzed by Dr. Hubei t Schmidt during a 
vi^it to .\thens in 1910 (^ee Jt-ahisiorischc 
ZcitscJiriff, iv (1913), p. 35), It ib here illus- 
trated for the first time in Fig. 87 from a draw- 
ing by Monsieur E. Cillieron, fils. 
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of the North-West. The conical caps of the riv^ets, which, as well as 
the shape of the blade, distinguish this from all Minoan weapons, are a 
recurring feature of an extensive North European group extending troin 
Denmark through North Germany as tar as Posen and Halle, and 
— presumably by the Elbe route — even, sporadically, to Ilungar).* This 
group, characterized by the bronze casing of the shaft and triple rivets, is, 
however, eventuallv dependent on that of the Irish and North British Bronze 



Fin. 87 . Bronze Haeiseru Riauk with (toLO Cappku Rivets: irom Sixth Shai tGkvm . 

]\IvCEXAr. 


province, and the conicalK’ capped rivets, and apparently the same tubular 
casing, also appear in connexion with this more \\ estern family.- The gold 
bosses on the fine imported weapon from the Mycenae tomb are themselves 


* For materials regarding the distribution ot 
this Northern group see especially Montelius. Die 
Chronoloi^ie der alleyen Bronzezeit. pp. 82, S3, 
and H. .Schmidt, Die Bronzefunde von Cauena 
{B,z. I/alle), Priili. Zeifsehr. i (1909), [i. 113 
seqq. Dr. Schmidt {op. eit., vol. iv, p. 35), 
though aware of the Irish halberd type shoun 
in Horae Ferales, PI. N, 4 (Fig. 8G, a, above), 
inclined to derive the IMycenae halberd from 
this Northern group. But its .shape belongs to 
a typological stage not reached by those of the 
Baltic province. Dr. Schmidt is indeed forced 
to co\er the chronological discrepancy by the 
suggestion ([>. 36) that the halberd had been an 
heirloom of the roval house of Mscenae. I am 
unable to follow Dr. Schmidt either in this or 
in deriving the Noithern .group of halberds 
from the Iberic, via the Maritime ..Mps and 
Northern Italy {J’ra/i. Zutsehr., i, p. 127). 
The Irish and North British prorince offers 
a nearer source and closer parallel. 


- Wilde, ('at. of the Royal Irish .leademy, 
p. 492, Fig. 360, identified the tubular bronze 
casing of a halbeid shaft, .similar to those ot 
Denmark and North Germany. It shows the 
same conical caps. But iivets of this t\pe on 
the earlv class of Irish halberds are very rare. 
They appear on Irish daggers, e. g. a specimen 
from Ballvgaw ley, Tyrone, in the British 
IMu.scum. In a less prominent shape they aie 
seen on a halberd in the National Museum ot 
Ireland (Coffev, D/ie Bronze Bye in Ireland, 
p. 13, Fig. 7), which W. Bremer, /tie St Jinny 
Irlande in der Eiiropaisehen Jor-und I'rii/.- 
yesehichte {/'este/iri ft des C entral-Jil nsennis J 1 ai/,z, 
1927I, regards as a due to reaction. Like the 
highly specialized form of this class of Itish 
halberds, they may be taken as a relatively 
late characteristic. Towards the close of the 
Bronze Age conical bosses are a prevalent 
fashion, as in the case ot the tiunqiets and 
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a fitting- illustration of the more or less direct connexion, of which it is a token, 
between prehistoric Greece and what was then the Eldorado of the West. 

At the head of the Adriatic, the Eastern border of the North Italian 
region through which this Westerly trade route ran abuts on the other and 
better known line of primitive commerce by which the amber of the Elbe 
mouth and, later, of the Knrisches Haff, reached the INIediterranean basin. 
The importance of the amber trade that found its way to Greece along the 
Eastern Coast of the Adriatic is well marked by the great abundance of amber 
beads, some of them of exceptional size, that occurred in the Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Shaft Graves at Mycenae, and above all in the tholos tomb A at 
‘ Nestor's Pylos'.* The associations here point to the close of the Middle 
and the beginning of the Late Minoan, and there is evidence that b}- the 
same epoch amber ornaments were diffused, though less abundantly, as far as 
the Southern coast of Crete.- Somewhat later they occur in tombs like 
that of the Double Axes at Knossos “ belonging to the last Palace Period. 


' See Di'. Kurt Muller, Alli. Mittk., wxiv 
(rgooX p. 27S .^cqq. and I’l. X\'. One bead was 
as much as CS5 nun, in diameter and 21 mm. 
thick. 'I'hc hugest from the .Shaft Graves at 
iMycenae did not e.weed 40 mm. in diameter. 

- In the coin-.c' of in\ explorations of 1^94 
I was .shown part of the contents of a tomb at 
Amira near Ar\i on the S.K. I'oast containing 
.several amber bead^. some of them per- 
forated disks with .slightly carinated borders re- 
sembling those from Kakovatos, a/, .'if.. Id, X\’. 
Othcis \tere barrel-shaped, somewhat abruptly 
cutved ;tt the Centre, appro.iching in form 
thci-'C from the T'iiMis Treasure ( Apy. AeA-., 
njrh. I [). 17, 1' igs. 3, 4 ) ^\’ith 

the.se were a.ssociateil fragments of a bron/e 
sword with a finelt executed median "lib’ 
resembling, in le.ss relief, that of a Shaft 
Grave sword (Sophus Muller. Aarhoi^er fur 
A'orJisk OiJk) /idi'Au’f, f'l., iSSe, p. 283, 
Tig 41. 'I'ogether with •spindle whorls’ of 
steatite and roek ci\stal there also occuiied 
a series of globular beads of red and yellow 
cainelian and of anieth\ st, the hitter, at any 
rate, obvious impoitatious from Tgxpt of a 
well-known Middle Empire class. The sepul- 
chral deposit may belong to the eaib part of 
L.1\I. I. few specimens of the beads, &c.. 


obt.iined by me (with great difficulty) are in 
the Ashmolean Museum, A\'ith them, appar- 
ently belonging to the .same context, is a red 
cot nelian lentoid bead with a rude geometrically 
formed design, pos.sibly of the amuletic class. 

’ A. If , Tiw/' fi/ the Double A-ves, C'-'e. 
(t^uatitch, 1914. and Archaeoloi^ia, vol. l.xv), 
p[). 42-4. An amber disk cased in gold 
round its edges and abotit 32 mm. in diameter 
is shown in Tig. 36, and one of two diskoid 
beads in Tig. 57. The material, as kindly 
analysed for me by Prof. Otto Olshausen of 
berhn, was — like that of the IMycenae tombs 
i.Schuchhaidt, ji. 196)—“ succinite ’ or true 
amber ol the Baltic Xorthern class. .\s there 
pointed out, the two resinous fiagmcnts found 
by 1 )r. Xanlhudides in the ttiolos ossuary at 
Port! in an E.M. Ill deposit were in all proba- 
bility not amber (in spite of Mosso’s incom- 
plete analysis (Ze Qrie^ini della Civil fa J/edi/er- 
ra/iea, pp. 291, 292) but resin, such as was used 
as a deodorizer in the Late Minoan tombs 
of Knossos. See, too, ni\ remarks, preface 
to The J dulled Tombs of dfesar'a (Xanthu- 
dides), [). xii. The Kiev amber has tilso been 
shown to be pure ‘ succinite ’, but it seems 
improbable that the Minoan amber can have 
been derived from the Aliddle Dniejir. 
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The operation of this East Adriatic trade route is traceable in many other 
ways. At Dodona, for instance, which traditionally stands In relation to it, 
have been discovered Minoan bronze swords representing- an outgrowth of 
the ‘ horned ’ form,^ side by side with a type of perforated a\e characteristic 
of a large Danubian Province,- and which in derivative forms can be traced 
as far afield as Scandinavia. The evidence of this intercourse is indeed Traces of 
Still abundant in the ' SubAlmoan Age when iron was coming into use, 
as is well shown by the diffusion of certain fibula types, and it is a 
noteworthy fact that the characteristic form of the INIinoan ring with its besil mute. 



Fig. 88. Silver Cup, V.vpheio. 


Fig. 8it. Ci..\v Cup. Xiknh.u.ix. S.\xo\v. 


set at right angles to the hoop penetrated as far as Glasinatz in the Bosnian 
interior.'" Of special interest, moreover, in connc.vion with tlie more Northern 
section of this route along the Elbe Valiev is the recent discovery, in an 
Early Bronze Age cemeteiw at Nienhagen in Sa.xony,-' ol a cup (Fig. Bit) 
which Is clearly a clay imitation of the \'apheio type (Fig- B8 '). xA. clay 
handle of the A'apheio class from Knossos lias been alreacK' represented '' 
which bears the mark of Its metallic origin in two imitative ri\'et heads. 
The handle of the Nienhagen cup is plain and out of position, but, coupled 
with the shape of the vessel, sufficiently indicates its parentage. 1 he 
AApheio tvpe of cup goes back in Crete well into the Third Middle Minoan 


’ Karapano-,, Dodo/ie et sis ri/i/ics, PI. LVII, 

I, 2. 

' ( 9 /. di., PI. LIII, 4. 

For the ring type and .Sub-Minoan in- 
fluence.s in Posnia, Xc., see below, p. 197 seqip 
and Fig, I08. 

* Jahrcsscluifl fur die ]'or:e,esihicIite dtr 
sitiiisiscJi-tiiihiii^iseJicn L'uuiei-. x, PI. X. 5. and 
see FI. Motetindt, id. pj). 77, 78. Unfortunately 
the exart circumstances of the find are not 


certain. The cemetery, however, to which 
this cup belongeil was of the ‘.\unjetit/ cla^s, 
so named after the great cemetery south of 
Prague i.see V. Gordon Childe, IJa'teu of 
European Civiiieatwu, p, 19 1 seqq.'. 

" Sliver cup freun ^'ap)heio tomb : drawn by 
Gillieron, pere. I leight 85 mm., diam. 1 18 mm. 

“ /’. of M.. i, p. 245 and Fig. is;!,// 1 (opp. 
p. 242). This .'.pecinien probably belongs to 
the I'larly [tha-'C of hi. M. III. 
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Periods and a fine stone copy found at Knossos^ is given below, belonging 
to the beginning of L. SI. I. The ‘floruit’ of this form of vessel may be 
placed about 1600-1500 u. c. 

It is clear that by the closing SI. SI. Ill phase and the early part of 
the Late Slinoan Age this East Adriatic trade line was playing an impor- 
tant part, and the appearance in the Sixth -Shaft Grave of the bronze halberd 
with its Far W’estern associations points, as we have seen, to a linking up of 
this route with that which reached the Iberic lands West of the Alps by 
way of the Po \Alley. At the same time the other indications above given tend 
to show that at a somewhat earlier stage, going back at least to the latter part 
of the Early Slinoan Age, the main Western relations of Crete and the 
Aegean world lay rather in the direction of Southern and Central Italy, of 
Sicily and the 'I'vrrhene .shores. The discovery in the Slonte Bradoni 
deposit of an Early Slinoan dagger blade in association with an ornamental 
boss of the conical Iberic and Celtic type, made of tin, supplies a strong hint 
that the influx of this metal, which at that epoch began to transform Aegean 
metallurgy, came from that side. By the beginning of the Sliddle Slinoan 
Age the metal im[ilements and weapons begin to contain the full proportion 
of 10 per cent, tin alloy with copper. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the first prevalence of true bronze in Egypt 
at the same epoch coincides with the diftusion there of a curvilinear system 
of decoration taken over from the Cretan side, and in vhich, as will be shown, 
Earlv Slinoan elements were blended with others which had a wider Aegean 
range." It seems probable that both these contemporary phenomena were 
due to Slinoan agency, facilitated by the transit route across the Island. 

As regards this transit route, it is certainly a suggestive circumstance 
that an imijortant fragment of an Egyptian sepulchral relief, belonging 
apparently to the beginning of the Sliddle Kingdom, anticipates by some five 
centuries the general features of one of the well-known scenes of the Tomb 
of Rekhmara in which Slinoan representatives are seen bearing ingots as 
gifts to Pharaoh's vizier. The ingots, which are here borne by the first three 


’ An t.'\aniplc occuired in a M. ^[. III in- 
terment (se.rger, E\pIorations in the Island of 
Muchlos. p. 62. XII I ). 

"■ .See bflnw, p. 380 and Fig. 212 . 

^ See i) 40. 

‘ The fragment «as fust published by 
])r. \V. Ma.x Muller in the first part of his 
Ei^vltol.'j^iial Researches (Washington, Car- 


negie Institution, 1906, p. 5 seipp), who there 
attnliutcd it to the Si.xth Dyna.st}’. In the 
second volume of Researikes ([>. 183), how- 
ever, he inclines to tlate it to the beginning 
of the Middle Kingdom. J.fr. F. LI. Griffith 
writes : ‘ I am pretty sure this is the real date, 
very likely as early as .Menthotp of the Eleventh 
Dynasty.’ 
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figures of the relief,^ are in this case of white metal, apparently tin, instead 
of bronze, and have the rectangular shape with a perforation at one end ot the 
Early Kingdom in Eg)pt in place of the later type with incurving sides. 
Though the facial type is not characteristic and the hair is not distinctively 



Fid, !)(). Euypti.vn Sf.pvlchr.il Rfi.ilf or ihe Br.Gixxixd or ihk Mitiui.f. Kixiuio.m 

SHuM IXG 'rRIDVT.ARIbS BE.ARI-NG IXGO'VS. 


hlinoan, the pale red of the skin fits in well with such an attribution since this 
is the conventional ‘ Aegean ’ tint, slightly paler than that of the Egyptian, - 
and in contrast to the yellow Asiatics. Moreover, if as it seems, the metal 
carried is to be identified with tin,'Cts European source so far as the Mediter- 
ranean basin is concerned is generally acknowledged for the earlier period 
of its use. For these reasons great probability max’ be thought to attach to 


' The front figure, whose skin colour 
}'ello\v and therefore Asiatic, bears an uncertain 
sub-triangular object. 

■ tv. Ma.\ Muller, op. cit., ii, expresses the 
opinion that the brown-red legs seen in the 
upper row are those of Bedouin, coloured 
as in some other cases like Egyptians. 

II. N 


The word Jhly given in the inscription 
above (the beginning of which is enigmatic) 
al.so includes lead, but as tV. Max iMuIler 
observes \op. cit., p. 6, note 2 ), ‘it is not very 
probable that this less esteemed metal is 
meant in our boastful representation 
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\Y. r^Iax ]\Iuller’s sugg-estioiD that, in spite of certain hybrid elements “ in 
the design, we have here to deal with INIinoans. This offertory scene " is itself 
of the greatest interest as supplying an earlier model ot the similar groups 
in tombs like those of Senmut and his successors, of earl\ Eighteenth Dynasty 
date, and supplies at the same time a prototype of the great processional 
compositions that seem to have played such an important part in the wall 



t'lc.. 01. ‘riLURi.MS ’ or 'fix. Abvdos, Egypt. 

decoration of the Late IMinoan Palace at Knossos. The discovery, to which 
attention will be called below."* of a remarkable terra-cotta relief of a youth 
in the attitude of the ‘ cupbearers ' of these frescoes in a deposit at Knossos 
belonging to the close of the Third Middle Minoan Period has now supplied 
an earlier proof of the reaction on Minoan art of Egyptian prototypes like 
that of the above sepulchral relief 

It is noteworthy that the most curious by-product of the tin-trade of 
Ancient Egypt that has come to light is a ‘ pilgrim’s flask ’ entirely of that 


' Op. cit.. i. p. 5 seiii]. 

" E. g. the linen garments ‘ < overing the 
left shoulder and leavingthe riglit one exposed 
which recur in the case of Asiatic figures, 
'fhe throwing-sticks held ijy them were com- 
mon to the -\egean peoples as well as to 
Asiatics, witness those engraved on the back- 
ground of the design on the conical silver 


ihyton from the Emirth Mycenae Shaft (Irave. 

^ The foremost of the youths bears a 
curious object, perhaps of the same material as 
the ingots, which somewhat resembles a trun- 
cated prow of a Vessel. It may have had some 
votive .significance, but it is clear that it must 
have been of intrinsic value. 

* See p. 753 and Fig. JHZ. 
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metal found in an early Eighteenth Dynasty interment at Abydos,^ and now Lgyptian 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford (Fig-. 91 ). This torm of vessel, which of Aegean 
appears for the first time in Egypt at that date, and is fairly common in cla)-,^ type, 
has a very early Aegean history. The ‘flask’ body, which looks as if it 
originated in leather-work, though sometimes coupled with a mouthpiece ot 
the beaked gourd type, appears already at Troy ® and \ ortan.^ A fragment of 
a similar vessel was found at Phylakopi belonging to the beginning ol the 
Middle Cycladic Age,' and the 1925 season’s work at Knossos produced 
a fine example, illustrated below,'' of a more developed phase of its evolution 
in M. M. II polychrome ware. From the closing M. M. II phase onward the 
‘pilgrim’s flask ’ is a recurring Minoan form, with or without a base.' The 
possibility certainly suggests itself tliat this Egyptian specimen of puie tin 
may afford a clue to the Aegean meciium through which the metal 1 cached 
the mouth of the Nile. The shape itself points to distant travel. 

Some indication of the part which Minoan commerce seems to have 


played in transporting tin e.xtracted from the Cantabrian ranges on tlie one side Westevn 
or from Cornwall on the other has been alreach' drawn from the \\ estern 
diffusion of a class of segmented beads of a form which Crete eailj" deri\ed , 

from Egypt. It ma}’ be here noted that though faience beads of this type beads, 
are unknown in Minoan deposits till the closing phase of the Middle Minoan 
Age (M. M. Ill)," or a date approximating to 1600 is. c., steatite e.xamples 
were already coming into \'ogue in M. M. I,’" or about 2100 ti. c., and in 
stone indeed the type seems to go back in Eg\’pt to late pre-d\ nastic times 
as well as to the earh' dats of Ashur.” M here in the W est we find deiiva- 
tives of this t\ pe in other materials than steatite, such as bone and stone, a 


’ Petrif, Ahydos, iii, p. 50 and PI. X\ II. 
It \va^ analysed by Prof. .V. H. Church and 
proved to be pure tin. 

■' In the case of a small twodiandled ala- 
baster flask of this kind of Raineses IPs time 
in the Univ, Coll. Museum, a silver base is 
added. 

' .Schlieniann s Samtnlung, No. 636. and cf. 
II. .Schmidt, Troja imJ J/ion, p. 270, I'iyc 157- 
Loc. cit., Fig. 156, shous a more normal neck 
vith two handles and a flattening at the ba^e 
of the body. 

' British J/nsi'iini Cat.. J asss, vol. i, ])t. i 
(Forsdyke), A. 38 

■' Phylakopi, PI. IX, ir (C. C. P.dgar, p. 100). 
Owing to the ‘ matt ' character of the painted 


de.-'ign Or. Mackenzie refers the vessel to 
M. C. I lather than E. C. III. 

See p. 215 and Fig. 121, a. 

■ lb.. Fig. 121, c. 

r. of M, i, pp. 4po-4. Pip', •'.■jl, .'>.12. 

In the 'l'em[)le Repositories at knossOs 
\Iol. cit.\. 

’’’ As, for iii'.tance, in the tholos Ossuary ot 
Kalathiana. Xanthudides, Vatilhd Tooths ot 
Mosara (transl. Droop). PI. XFIII b. Xo S29, 
and that of Platanos \op. cit.. PI. lA III, 
Xu. irgo: fifth bead from 1 .). Plie deposit.s 
in which the.se beads were found belonged in 
both ca.-es apparently to M. M. I. 

Mr. G. Childe informs me that a stone 
example of a segmental bead with a gold 
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date approaching the higher level is not therefore excluded. This observa- 
tion may be borne in mind in considering the fine specimens of stone beads of 
this form from the Aveyron dolmens where we ma}’ trace the influence of the 
North-Western line of this commerce, on the way to the Lower Gironde. 

While considering this evidence of the overland course of early com- 
merce towards the North-West, the moredirectlines across the .sea that brought 
the Eastern coasts of Spain into connexion with Sicily and the Maltese 
Islands, and the Tyrrhene and Ionian coasts of Ital}-, must not be left out 
(jf account. As already observed, it is a mistake to suppose that primitive 
navigation — much as it seems to have avoided iron-bound headlands — shrank 
from considerable sea-passages. It may indeed be inferred that the direct 
oversea iniercfjurse between Crete and the Nile Valley that existed from a 
remote prehistoric epoch had had a Western extension. Not only do ini- 
[lorted beads and their copies such as are recorded from the cemeteries of the 
rich silver-mining region of South-Eastern .Spain ^ afford a strong presump- 
tion of this, Init the primitive stone images found in the same context ma}' be 
certainly held to stand in a dependent relation with regard to an Aegean class 
belonging to a cultural phase equivalent to the last Early Minoan Period. 

The traces of Minoan influence on the curvilinear decoration of the 
Maltese monuments, suggested b\' me long since, have been confirmed by 
a very detailed parallel supplied by a characteristic M. IM. II vase pattern, 
to which attention has been called in the first volume of this work.- Further 
correspondences in more than one direction, which it is impossible to pass over, 
are given below. That the Maltese islanders, whose ancient pillar worship 
shows so many parallels with that of the Minoans, received more than one 
cultural impulse from the early Cretans can hardly be doubted in view of 
recent discoveries, though the manifestation of this often takes an independent 
and divergent shape. 

Malta itself, forming a kind of half-way house between the Eastern and 
Western hlediterranean basin, was well adapted to become a maritime staple 
of klinoan commerce with the Iberic World. It lies indeed almost in mid 
channel, facing the strait that separates Sicily from Cape Bon on the 
African side, and must have derived, in the most ancient as well as modern 
times, an importance v, ith regard to maritime traffic quite disproportionate 
to its size. 

plating is to be seen in the pre-dynastic series archaischen Ishtaj'-Tempel in Assnr, p. 82, 

at University College. London. Segmented Fig. (il.r. 

beads in glazed frit were found at Ashur in the * 1 \ 0/ J/., i, p. 492, note 3. 

G. .stratum g. 3000 u.e.i; A. W. Andrae, JJie - lb., pp. 261-3. I'i-is. 194, C 19.j. 
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The Alegalithic Monuments of the islands cannot themsekes he its 
regarded as representing an imported style of structure. On the contrary ments 
they must be taken as standing in si/n, in geographical relation to a West 
IMediterranean insular group, including the N'lira^hi and ‘ Tombs of the ofWes- 
Giants ’ of Sardinia, and the Nans or Navctas — ‘ ship ’-like vaults — of the -,oui). 
Balearic Islands, but finding simpler though mighty parallels throughout 
a wide Iberian and Britannic regiond On the North African side again, 
linked by the Megalithic remains ot the small island of Pantellaria, widespread 
parallels occur, more primitive, indeed, but at times of a very suggestive 
nature. Thus at Ellez in Tunisia a monument occurs consi>ting of three 
large dolmen-like chambers on each side of a central corridor.- Dolmens of 
a simple lorm are scattered over a wide North African tract, and the held ot 
comparison has been now extended by the discovery of Neolithic examples 
of similar structures in the Nile Valley itself-' 

Owing doubtless to the advantageous position of the Island, on a main 
highway of intercourse, its monuments had alread\- by the close of the insular 
Stone Age attained a degree of structural elaboration and ornament in 
advance of those of the other regions occupied by this widely ditlused lamily. 
-Something of what seems to have been originall)' a simple sepulchral plan 
clung to them to the last, and the pairs of apsidal recesses on each side ot 
a central gangwat' that rise before us at Hagiar Kim, Mnaidra, Giganleia, 
and elsewhere are in principle the same as those which on a smaller scale 
we find in the chambered Long Barrows'* of Ulevor Wavland's .Smithy and 
which, as noted above, recurs in the case of a Tunisian monument. 'I'hat sunc- 
sepulture had actually been practised within the Maltese Megalithic building 
had seemed to me from mv first ac([uaintancc with them to be indicated Cixtod 
by the cists in places supeiimposed on one another, and by the re- of dead, 
semblances presented by the window-like openings of some ot the cells to the 
Sicilian toinhc a fenestra and the similar rock tombs of Chaouach in Tunisia.’' 

’ In Tree ana Tillar Cult, 1901, I had an opi'Ortunity of cx-uniniiiL; ioaie of tlie 

p. (jS .seqi[. (sec, too.y! // -S',, \\i ( 1901 ). pp. 99- Tunisian dolmens in 1S96. 

204) I had already pointed out the true place of - INIr. C. (luihell informs me that dolmen^ 
the.se monuments as against the received theory have been recently found in the neighbourhood 
that they were of ‘ Phoenician ' origin. The of true Neolithic inlcrments and hut ciicles. 
same conclusions were independently brought near Cairo 

out by Dr. Albert Mayr in hi-, more elaboiate ' On the-.e scec'-jiccially J. Thurnam. . //V/hr^.e 

stiidy. Die vorgeschichtUehen De/ikmaler von t'gia, xlii, [). 20S seqip 

d/<7//'rt (Abhandlungcn der K. bayer. Akad. dor '■ ATe Dee and I’l/lar Cult, pp. 99 and 
Wiss., I. Cl , XX. ]!d., iii. Abth., ipor). 102. I visited the dolmen-, and rock tombs of 

■ Pertholon, Mate'riaux, C-'c., iSSS. p. 420 Chaouach in March, 1S95. 
sec^q. : cf. Mayr, Die Instl Malta, p. 39. 
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This sepulchral connexion has since been borne out by the discovery of the 
underground vaults and cells at Hal-Satlieni, reproducing many of the features 
of the free standing piles but containing actual interments.^ That there was 
a fundamental relation to the cult of the dead may be safely inferred, but 
these great monuments must in the main be regarded as representing a 
higher religious stage and as devoted to the worship of divinities, who, like 
the great Minoan Goddess, may have combined, together with chthonic 
attributes, a celestial character. The elaborate ritual arrangements for what 
seems to have been predominantly at least an aniconic cult with pillars and 
cones as the objects of worship and the oracular nooks with mysterious holes 
for communication point certainly to an organized priesthood. The merchant 
venturers of the Priest-Kings of Crete must have found here a sacerdotal 
dispensation which they could well understand. Prehistoric Malta indeed as a 
I loly Island, with foreign barter protected by the local priesthood and subject 
to recognized dues, would have been a favoured goal for early navigation. 
It may well be that the Minoan traders here secured a market in which their 
wares could be exchanged for the products of the most distant West 
IMcditerranean regions. 

For the chronology of these Megalithic sanctuaries themselves the dis- 
covery in the scgmlchral deposit of Ilal-Tar.\ien of a knobbed bone object “ 
identical in t\pc with others from tombs and cave dwellings of the P'irst 
Sikel Period ' and the third stratum of the Second City of Troy* affords 
a welcome clue. This object, which seems to belong to the earl)- phase of 
the FiiMt INIiddle IMinoan Period,' may well be taken to mark the beginning 
of the direct trade relations between the Malte.se Islands and the Aegean of 
which, for various reasons, we may trace a record in the later decorative 
elements of these Monuments. Even though the date of their foundation 
may be considerably higher than this, we may infer that it lies well within 
the limits ot the Chalcolithic Age in the Mediterranean region. To call the 


' In \ic\v of the diw'o\ery .it H.ii-Satlieni, 
Dr. Ma\i {Zeitsihr. f. Et/iiiiih\;ic, xl, 190S, 
p. 5'py) acreptod my \ic\v that the sanctuaries 
were in pait connected with sepulchral rites. 
For reasons yiven below, I am unable to follow 
him, houever (y. at., p. 500), in taking the 
('retail lomparisoiis as evidence that Hal- 
Saflieni finds are of ‘ Mycenaean or, rather, 
" I ate Mycenaean ' date ’. 

- Iw (rp’o), p. 195, Fig. 19. 

This relic was not rccogni/ed by its discoverer. 


It is simply described as an ivory object 55 mm. 
long with fi\e round bosses. 

' P. i. p. 21, Fig. 0. 

* A. (lotzc, Tnja iind Ilion. i, p. 392, 
Fig. 376. 

■' The stage of eiolution of the dagger 
blades belonging to the Trojan stratum in 
which similar objects were found seems to 
correspond with that of M. M. I a. 'I’he short 
triangular E. M. I-II type is already a distant 
reminiscence. 
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monuments Neolithic indeed, on the purely negative evidence due to the 
non-discovery of metal implements, is wholly unwarrantedd 

In comparing the curvilinear and spiral decoration of the blocks and .Maltese 
pottery of the Maltese Monuments with Minoan and Aegean forms one 



Fig. 92 . Qu.vukupi.f Spir.m. PvniRx. i-rom M.\i.ti;sk. Micg.m 1 rmc S.\nxtu.\rv. 




a b 

Fig. 93. a. Lowicr Pakp oi M. .M. 11 Polvckro.ml \'ase : b, U.ndi-r Side of Bowl 

FROM THE MegaLITJIIC SaXCTEARV OF HaL-TaRXIEX, MaI.TA. 

important point at once emerges. The [Maltese e.xamples do not in any case a secon- 
represent the earliest stage of such patterns. Where such designs occur 
they illustrate a secondary stage ot evolution In Avhich the curves or coils 
are furnished with projecting spurs, or buds, as in the quadruple coil scheme 
shown in Fig. 92. These buds, in the mature aspect of the local style, grow 

^ The term ‘ Neolithic ' is nevertheless continually used in the Reports of the recent 
discoveries in A>rhaeolo;^ia. 
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into regular branches and sometimes assume antlcr-like forms. A comparison 
has already been given above between the design on a fine INI. hi. II jug 
from the Kamares Cave showing S-like scrolls with a kind of budded stem 
between (see Fig. 93, and the very similar design on an incised and inlaid 
bowl from I lal-Tarxien repeated in Fig. 93, bP' 
rainted A new class of early hlaltese decoration has been supplied by the 

uon°o 7 I lypogaeum of Hal-Saflieni, two of the vaults of which are adorned with 



Fig. 1)1. F.u.M'Li) Clilixg, Hvpog.\el'.m of H.u.-.Sailiexi. 

Hal- painted patterns supplting a rude parallel to the ceiling designs of Ancient 

Sailieni; Jto-vpc and the hlinoan world, (fine of these is shown in Fig. 94.’ In this 

Minoan ^ ^ 

proto- case the principal unit seen on the borders of the vault is the S-scroll com- 

t>pc5. bined into a triquetral arrangement, which again was a favourite hlinoan 

device reproduced on seals of the first two Middle hlinoan Periods.^ The 
nucleus of these is shown in Fig. 95, side by side with a section of the 
Hal-Satlieni border decoration (Fig. 95,5). Here again some of the coils show 

'The design is developed in F. of M., i, Kreta hat seine \'olIendung gebracht '. IRe- 
p. j6j. Fig. ini,/l', into a ‘ceiling [xittern ’. peated in Fd. 2, 1926, p. 107.) 

Zanimit,-l.'r//(;(c/(g'/<7, Iwiii, [). 2S0. Fig. 13: ' 'the ceiling of the other painted chamber 

P. of .\r.. vol. i, p. 263, I'ig. to.'), .‘'^chiich- sliow-. cods teiminating in cli.sks and antler 
hardt, who ( . ///tv/npi?, loip.p. 170 >eqq.t repro- patterns (Zaminit, 'Hk //al-Sajlu iii J/v/^o^iuwn. 
duces some other spir.alifonn patterns on INtal- .AFalta, 1925. PI. 2). (Cf..S(:hiiclihardt..//A 
te.se pot-, rightly ;)()ints out the connexion with eiiropa (1919), 'p. 181, tig. 53. wliere, p. 179. 
Minoan pol} chrome decoration. Put he read Fig. 52, there is also a development of the 
the evidence backwards and makes tlie quite ceiling shown in Fig. b- 1 .) 
in.'idmissible statement ([). 184); ‘l.ter Kaniaies- ‘ .See below, p. 197, Fig. lOd. 

Stil . . . hat seine \’orstufen in Malta, aber 
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excrescences such as we also see attached to those on the Cr;-tan signets. 
The frieze here formed of a conjunction ot S-scroIls also finds an interesting- 
comparison in the development of a combination of the parallel Minoan class 
of C-scrolls (Eig. hli) seen on an E. M. Ill painted jug.^ 

In the central space of the Hal-Saflieni ceiling the coiled decoration is 
much broken up, but it is interspersed with large disks such as are constantly 
associated rvith the curvilinear patterns of Minoan Art about the beginning of 



Fig. 9.). a, Xucirusoi Triquktr.m Skai. Tvi’k ( S-^*- '-i'''' ' ' '-‘'•Miaxi.ii) ; nex 

or ]jORr)r,R DixoRAiinx, Hai.-Sai i ikni. 



Fig. 96. C'SCROii-S combixed; Development oi 1 ’attlrn on IL ]\r. Ill Jug. 

the kliddle Minoan Age. It may be sufficient here to refer to a class of clay 
sepulchral chests [lai'iiakcs) and jars of which good examples of M. M. I a 
date were found in the Pachyammos Cenieter)' (Fig. 07, ix-t). The disks in 
this case not only serve the practical purpose of forming the starting-point 
of scrolls, but also break away from them and appear as on the Hal-.Satlieni 
ceiling in isolated po.sitions (Fig. 07, d, e), and, indeed, on tlie jar (Fig. 07, e) 
become quite independent features. It will be seen, moreover, from big. 08 , 
showing a part of one of the well-known IMelian bird vases, that the influence 
of such a decorative scheme w^as still strong enough in the closing i)hase of 
the INIiddle IMinoan Age to impose itself on vase-painters outside Crete. 
The outlines of the birds here are, in fact, artfully fitted in with reiuini- 
scences of a pattern of large disks and connecting scrolls. A further 
example of the evolution of such patterns is seen in the ‘racquet and ball ’ 
group to be described below.- 

’ See F. of M., i, p no, Fy. tt. b. - See p. 213. 


The d 
motiv 
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In view of some of the smaller relics brought to light in the recent Mima- 
excavations at Hal-Tarxien we may even go farther and discern in certain altar-hke 
structures that must have been contemporary with the later phase of the 
sanctuary a direct architectural influence from the Minoan side. A small noan 
model, executed apparently in the local limestone, of a building with an altar- ^ 
like erection above is seen in Eig. The increasing proiection upwards ot 

the stages of the cornice in both cases answers to a marked characteristic of 



Fig. 09. Part of }i[ixiaturf, 
Ai.tar-i.ike Erectiox of Limestone, 
Hal-Tarxiex. 



Fig. 100. Altar alove Mini\- 
TCRE Gold Shrink. Mvci nak archi- 

TECTCRAI.I.Y RENDERED. 


the Minoan Order as illustrated by a variety of examples belonging to the close 
of the Middle Minoan Age. This not only appears in the case of the copings of 
entablatures, but is also applied to pilasters or consoles such as those which 
supported the base of reliefs on the Palace walls at Knossos, the outer faces 
of the stepped profile sometimes sloping slightly inwards. (See p. 815, below.) 

The central prominence of the little repousse gold shrines from the 
Mycenae Shaft Graves — rendered in a more strictly architectural fashion in 
Fig. loo — ma}- be thought indeed to carry this comparison a step farther, 
for here we see an altar-like structure, superimposed on the graduated coping 
as in the case of the stone object from Hal-Tarxien, The miniature terra- 
cotta shrine from Knossos itself supplies a good parallel for votive objects of 
this class.- 

Another relic here found is a fragment of a red-faced vessel (Fig. 101 ),“ 

' Zammit, Arihac'olo^ia. 1916, Pi. XXIV, yet been found elsewhere. 

Fig. I, there described a-, ‘model of a Neo- - P. of Af-, i. pp. 2^0, 321 and Fig. 160 . 
lithic building Dr. Zammit observes in the ' Zammit, xx, 1920 (Third 

text (p. 142) that no building of this kind has Report on the Hal-Tarxien Lxcavations), 
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■showincf ail incised desin'ii Idled with white material, of a buiklinid' with walls 
of isodomic masonry and apparently a group of three pillars in an opening. 
The isodomic masonr)’ represents an ad- 
vanced architectural stage : at Troy it is 
only found in the Sixth City, and in Egypt 
itself is more characteristic of Ramesside 
times. The general appearance indeed of 
this architectural design recalls the faience 
platpies with the ‘House facades’ from 
the Knossian deposit ^ or the castellated 
isodomic buildings of the Zakro sealings. 

We are iar away indeed from ‘ Neolithic 
models ’ ! The pillars in the o[)ening again 
suggest a strong analogy with such Minoan 
religious scenes as that on the signet-ring 
from Knossos showing a sacred pillar stand- 
ing within the door opening of a tcDicnos the 
walls of which are also built of square-cut 
masoni'}’.- Groups, apparently of three 
columns, the central one higher than the others, are seen on two stone reliefs 
from Hal-Tarxien between two obese figures of the usual class (Fig. 1U2, a, b)? 
In another case we .see the lower part of a miniature group of two columns 
between piers ‘ (Fig. lUh). 

In view of these parallels new significance may be thought to attach to 
the obvious resemblance between the foliated reliefs on one of the altars of 
Ilagiar Kim — resembling a fern ot the spleen-wort genus showing fronds 
symmetrically arranged on each side of a single stalk — and a recurring vege- 
table type which appears on a faience chalice from the Temple Repositories 
of Knossos and a repousse gold cup from the Fourth Shaft Grave 



Fli... mi. IXCISED AMJ IXL.^ID 
])J>IG\ WITH ISODO.MIC M.VSOXKV. 


PI. XVI, Fig, I, T, and p. 109. ‘ It i.b of a 
red colour and highly poli-.hed. Thu lines 
are deep and filled with a white pa^te. d'he 
perpendicul.ir lines depict luttlemcnts, sur- 
mounted by merlon^ or crenelles or their early 
efiuivalents,’ I prefer to see a lintel prob.ably 
of wood, su[)poiTing stone blocks held by 
another beam above. 

‘ P. of M , vol. i. p. 301 seipp and Fig. I 12 G. 
Vhether these faience plague-s belong to the 
closing phase of M. M. II or the beginning of 


M. 31 . Ill, we may apjiro.ximately date them 
about 1 700 11. c. 

- of }[., i, p. 160, Fig. 11 .). 

" Zammit, Ai\/iacolo,s,ia, l.\.\, I’l. X\ , Figs, x 
and 3. 'I'hcse show two sides of a block 
on the front of which is the lower part of an 
obese female figure with pleated skirt. 

* Zammit, Anhacologia. Iwvii (igifi). PL 
XXI\h A group of three pillars with rounded 
tops also occurs. 
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at Mycenae, all probably belonging to the latter half of the Third Middle 
Minoan Period. 

The general similarity of the Minoan and Maltese cnlt cannot be dis- Pet.iiled 
puted. The aniconic worship seems in both cases to be connected with y mccs 



Fig. 102. Reliefs showing Groups of Pillar^ i;f;t\\ki;n ano ia>iiir, Orr-r. Flmaie 

P'lUURL^, HAL-'rARXILN. 


matronly divinities. By themselves the common elements in the [Fillar worship uuh 
might not be taken to imply more than that both cults belonged in themselves fe^^tures. 
to the same baetylic stage of primitive religion. But when such scenes appear, 
as here shown, in connexion with columns 
of an advanced architectural tvpe very far 

removed from the menhirs and rough - i 

supporting blocks of true Neolithic fashion 

and in specialized architectural forms such '-f *^fe\ ** 

as the miniature shrines and altar; when i 

we see the pillars themselves in the opening ^ 
of a building of advanced isodomic structure, k 
and note, besides, the derivative stage in 

which the curvilinear torm of decoration Fig. 103. Low i:r par r or Pair or 
first appears on these monuments, we are Column^ iu/iwee\ Pillar-, Hai- 
compelled to go beyond such general com- I arxii.n. 
parisons and to recognize a very real re- 
action from the Minoan side on the externals of the Maltese cint in its 

developed form. 

The converL’ino- indications abvove noted point to the earl\' pait of the 


fek * il. W 


Fig. 103. Lower raki' or Pair or 
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Middle IMinoan Aye, or a date approximating to 2100 11. c., as the epoch 
when this Cretan and Aegean influence first begins to make itself manifest. 
The more advanced evidences of this connexion would seem, however, best 
compatible with forms in vogue towards the close of the Middle Minoan Age. 
An archaeological h-n/n'iins a quo in the lower direction has now been supplied 
b\- a recent discovery of Professor T. Zammit while excavating the buried 
sanctuary of I lal-Tarxien.’ Overlying a deposit of drifted sand, about a metre 
thick, above the floor of the original structure he found in fact a group of 
cremation interments reprc.senting the fully developed insular Bronze Age - 
and exhibiting a wholl)' new type of culture, in the pottery of which, 
for instance, all traces of the earlier curvilinear decoration have disa[ipeared. 
In this deposit, separated thus from the earlier remains by an appreciable 
interval of time and belonging, so far as it is possible to judge, to a new and 
intrusive ethnic element, there nevertheless occurred perforated ornaments of 
birds' bones carved in imitation of the segmental class of beads, and affording 
continuous illustration of some connexion with the source of such objects, 
apparently dating from tin; Late Minoan Age. 

It has been alread}' suggested that on one side the Minoan Religion had 
been influenced through the very early Libyan connexion which has received 
illustration in a previous Section. It seems permissible therefore to suppose 
that the parallelism between IMinoan cult and that of the Maltese sanctuaries 
ina}' eventually explain itself b\' a chain of connexion along the North African 
Coast. 

As far as history goes back the Maltese Islands have belonged ethni- 
cally to that region. Their inhabitants, once ‘ Liby-Phoenician are to-day 
‘ Christian Arabs ’. It is noteworthy indeed that the nude class of obese female 
images in a squatting pose found in the Maltese sanctuaries find their nearest 
analogies in pre-dynastic Egyptian examples such as those of Naqada. 
Shallow bowls again of a type found in the hypogaeum of Hal-Saflieni, with 
goats and bulls incised around, “ recall the similar pans of Gebeleln,^ Naqada, ' 
and other prehistoric cemeteries of the Nile Valley with painted figures of 
animals. In default, indeed, ol intermediate links such comparisons ma)' be 
thought too distant to carry conviction. The similarities presented, however. 


' J he Jlal-l'c./wit /i Xcoliihic Ttmple, Jlalta 
vol. Iwii (1910), p. 127 
and Si'ie/ui on tin lhal-Tarxien Ihxcava- 
tions i ArohaC'-hn^ia, vol. Ixviii (1917), p. 263 
seqq.), 'third Report (//'., vol. l\x, 1919, 
p. 179 .seqil.'). 

’ Op. lit . vol. Iwii, p. 134 secjq. 


" X. Lh'erpooXlnnals of Aroh.. 

iii, PI. XV. 

' J. de Morgan, Origines do [Ef^vpte (iS96\ 

PI. II. 

’ Petrie and (,)uibell. XointJa and Ilal/as. 
PI. XXIX. 35, 97^ 
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b^' the triple columnar gTou[)s such as the above with the recurring trinities Piiiar 
of pillars — often above altar-bases — thousands of which are scattered over the 
Liby-Phoenician world, are too striking to be merely fortuitous. Such groups 
are associated with the names and svmbols of Baal Hainan and of his consort 
Tanit.Mhe former ot whom, sometimes personified with ram's horns, is iden- 
tical with the old Libyan God of the Oasis, otherwise confounded with the 
Egyptian Amon.^ This divinity, the classical Zeus Ammon, had absorbed. Oracular 
as the Dt'tis Fatidicus, the soothsaying powers attributed by the Libyans 
to their dead, and it is clear that such a cult fits in well with the oracular 
rites and funereal associations of the Mcgalithic sanctuaries. 

The connexion, alreadv suggested in this work, of tlie Cretan Mother Con- 
Goddess — on one side, at least of her spiritual being — avith Neith, the Delta 
Goddess, would bring Mlnoan cult into relation with other aspects of the 
Libjran religion. The substantial identity of Neith with the Ausean with 
Goddess of the Lake Tritonis (otherwise assimilated to the Saitic ‘Athena' !a,ddes5, 
of Herodotus) has been demonstrated by Oric Bates," who, with good 
reason, has expressed a strong suspicion that the latter divinity is to be iden- 
tified with the Dca Caclcstis of Carthaginian Africa, the Consort of the Thu 
Lib\an Sky God.'* It seems possible that, owing to some deep-lying affinities 
of the kind Indicated, the Mlnoan merchants who or Iiypollicsi found a market eo. 
in the Maltese Islands had recognized a certain religious community 
in the local cult, while the islanders themselves ma\' have readil)' accepted at 
their hands some of the externals of a parallel form of worship more civilized 
than their own. 

’ Sometimes the two baetylic trinities of ■* For the .-\frican Sky God, the ‘ Satin nus’ 

Baal Haman and Tanit are placed side by of Roman monuments, see e.spt-cially J. Tou- 
side on the same stela above a common tain. Dc Satunii dci in Africa Roniana cultii. 
altar, cf. R. Rietschmann. Gwr/o (A7'7 %cc-///;/( 7'. • Satiirnus ’ was associated with ‘one of thc-e 

p. 105. vague nature Goddesses of whom Rlita (gibele 

■ See Oric Bates, The Eastern Libyans, and Ops Regina wore examples ' (Bate^, of. 
p. 190 seqq. cit., p. 201). 

' p. 203 seqq. 
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0 40. Rkactions ox Middle Kix'gdom Egypt : Seals and Ceiling 

Patterns. 

Rcfiu'iL ivaz'c of Cretan and Aes^ean influence on Middle Kingdom 
E‘:^\'pt ; Spiraliform Aegean patterns in Crete merged loith indigenous curvi- 
linear system : This independent system already evolved before close of Early 
Minoan ^-lye; Linked C- and S -scrolls ; ‘ Tendrillcd' ^-pattern on Early 
Jlinoan seals: its evolution in Middle Minoan and Mycenaean deeoi-ative 
designs: This and other elements of IMinoan derivation in finest Illyrian 
Cultu/-e: Reaction of Minoan sphragistie types on Egyptian patterns ; Re- 
appear on Mycenae Stelae ; Relation of seal pat tei ns to ceiling designs ; ‘ Tem- 
plate ’ ideograph on Middle Minoan seal-stones ; Ceilings reconstructed from 
Middle Minoan patterns on seals and vases ; Minoan tradition in Egyptian 
ceilings; Posable inflnenee of pathms on cloth: and sails; Minoan Scrolls 
linked on Scarabs, ere., xvith N^ilotic features. 

The iindoulitcd connexions with prehistoric Malta, the ancient Amber 
Route to the North, the sources of tin and the distant contact with the Iberic 
and even the Britannic West — all this, though clescrvinQ- of notice, has 
a less immediate bearing on our central theme than the fundamental 
relations with the Aet;ean World on one side and the primeval intercourse 
with tlie Nile \billey on the other. 

A new factor, indeed, is introduced about the beginning of the Middle 
IMinoan Ag'c, by the opening out of direct commercial communications with 
the Syrian ports, perhaps accompanied b}' actual mercantile plantations on 
or off the South-Eastern littoral of Asia Minor. With regard to the influx 
of oriental elements thus derived fresh evidence is aiiorded by some dis- 
coveries referred to below, ^ made in and about the harbour town ot 
K nossos. 

But the Port of Knossos was linked, as we have seen by the Minoan 
Made Way, with the important emporium of Komb on the farther coast of 
the Island, and it is as the natural channel for two alternating currents 
of influence from the Aegean and the Libyan vSea that the ‘ Great South 
Road ' — or whatever more primitive through-route had preceded it — fulfilied 
its main historic function. 

It has already enabled us to find the key to the extraordinary 


See below, p. 253 seipp 
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phenomenon ot the discovery at Knossos, and at Knossos alone, tliouyh on 
the Northern Coast, of a whole series of imported stone vessels of pre- 
dynastic and proto-dynastic Egyptian fabric. So, too, when we find in the 
primitive ‘beehive' ossuaries of the Mesara district, which lie in close 
relation to this through-route or its branches, side b_\’ side with primitive 
stone figures of pre-dynastic type, otliers of Cycladic shape' and cut out ot 
Island marble, we recognize the operation ot the Aegean counter-current. 
These figurines, as their associations show, reached the Island in the closing 
Early Minoan phase, and illustrate an exceptional invasion ot Crete by 
Aegean forms, of which we have other evidence, at that epoch.- 1 he 
intensive current ot Aegean intluence that now sets in, moreover, is marked, 
as already noticed, b\’ the appetirance in the Island ot a curvilinear class ot 
decoration, largeK’ of indigenous M inoan vrowth, Init which links on to 

0-0 o 

a spiraliform system much in evidence in the C\ ciades at this time, and which 
itself had a Avider Neolithic range in the Balkan lands and their borders to 
North and East. 

In connexion with the pure spiralitorm class the small stone bowl 
(Fig, 1(J4, a) which was among the earlier relics from '1 holos B at Platanos,'-' 
is of special interest. The receptacle itself, with its flat collar and perforatedi 
handles, is the lineal descendant of the massive pots ot conglomerate 
and other materials of Late Pre-d\nastic u.sage in Egypt, a t) pe ot which 
the remains of more than one example has come to light on the site ot 
Knossos.' This tA'pe*. it ma\' be obserA'ed, Awas imitated in a large Nilotic chms 
ot painted clay boAA'ls such as those presenting designs ot the early river- 
craft, and Avhich in other cases clraAV these dccoratiA'e teatures trom 
suggestions supplied b\' the material it.^clt. 1 hus the compact coils often 
distributed about the surface ' are the ornamental ccpiivalents ot the 
round pebbles of conglomerate or, as has been sugg<‘sted, of nunnnulitic 
limestone. These isolated coils, indeed, though true spirals, never under- 
Avent any SA'steinatic eA'olution in the Nile Valley and entirely passed away. 


’ For ex,im[)les of the two classes from 
Kumasa see Xanthudides, VanUcd Tombs of 
Mesara, p. 22 seijg., and I’late-, I\' and 
XXII. The imported nature of tlie C’\cladic 
figurines in (fretc is illustrated by tire freejuent 
cases of mending. 

■ .'see P. of M.. i, p. 112 seipi. 

^ Xanthudides, op. eif., [). 102 and PI. XI, 
No. 1904 (7. 

' See above. P. of M, i, p, 65 , Fig. 28 ,and 
H. O 


Fig. and ii, [i. 194. Fig. in I, a. It is to he 
observed, however, that in the ca.se of the 
Platanos pot, as in that of the imitative Cretan 
vessels generally, the handle is perforated ver- 
tically after tlie manner of contemporary clay 
pots and not hciri/ontidly as the earl\ Nilotic 
specimens. 

Peltie and (duibcil, d\at/(h/a aod Pa/Ias, 

PI. XXXV, No. 670. 
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The coincidence is curious, but there is a complete gap between this abortive 
class of coiled decoration and that illustrated by the double row of inter- 
connected spirals seen on the Platanos stone bowl which belong to the fully 
developed Aegean system. This vessel, indeed, affords an e.xtremely sig- 
nificant illustration of the meeting of currents of influence -which find their 
sources very far afield. 

The c-xecution ot the running spirals, here in high relief, as if laid on In 
another material, leads us, indeed, to a particularity of the Aegean spirali- 
form system which is itself intimately connected with coiled work in metal, 
or perhaps, originall}-, string. A specimen of this, showing linked rows ot 



l-'ic,. lo-I, A. Sioxr liowi,: Tuoio^ TJ, Fu;. liti, n. Coi.n Cvi.inder wiru 
Plaiaxo'. (j) Ai’PI.iki) Spikai..s. Kalathiax.a, (f) 

spirals in gold wire, applied to a gold ring-like object, was found in the Second 
City of 'Froy.’ A gold cylinder bead with similar applied spiraliform wire-work 
occurred in the F.arly Minoan ‘ beehive ’ ossuary of Kalathiana (Fig. 104, 

It probably belongs to the close of E. M. Ill, and has a special interest, as 
ve here see the intrusive cylinder type from the East, which begins to 
make its appearance in Crete about this time, associated with the developed 
Aegean type of spiraliform decoration, both form and ornament reached 
Mesara by the same route from the North Coast of Crete. 

but although the passage .South of the Aegean spiral system is now 
generally admitted and its merging into the Cretan decoration and thence 
into Egyptian cannot be gainsaid, there is an aspect of the case of the 
greatest importance in the history of the evolution of ornament and already 
referred to in relation to certain aspects of the Malte.->e decoration that has 

’ Schliemann, IIios, p. 489, Xo. 837. metres.) 'I'he great days of this o.ssuary, the 

- Xanthudide.s, I aiilted Tombs of d\Iesara richest known in Crete, seem to have ended 
(trail'll. Droo])), p. 82 and PI. VIII, Xo. 39r. before the beginning of M. (M. I (see op. cit., 
(The length of the cslinder is only 9 milli- p. 84). 
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hitherto escaped recognition. Tht; ground, in fact, had already been pre- 
pared in Crete for the acclimatization of the fully developed spiraliform 
system by the upgrowth of a somewhat elaborate curvilinear st\le of i)urely 
native culture. It is from the hybridization of this indigenous growth bv 
the new exotic implantation that the beautiful decorative schemes of ISIinoan 
Art finally take shape. It is from this composite Aegean source that many of 
the most elaborate IMycenaean patterns can be shown to originate and, at the 
same time, this indigenous Cretan class also largelv attected Egyptian orna- 
mental designs from the beginning of the XII th Dynasty onwarels. 

Already" by the Second Early Minoan Period we begin to trace the 
vogue of decorative designs, consisting of simple linked curves, which might 
be described as Cs and Ss. Sometimes, again, we find disks linked with 
tangential lines or ribbon-hke bands. At times these disks are caught 
in the curves of elongated Ss, and these S-shaped figures as well as 
plain hooks or Js are also to be seen sy mmetrically grouped in various 
simple ways. 

The S motive often originates from the breaking up of ‘cable' borders 
on pots or other objects, of which we have many examples. The ritual clay 
table found in the sacclhim of the Early Palace at Phaestos presents row.-> 
of impressed Ss, and we see the sign rejteated in alternate colours as a 
decorative entity on a fine polychrome cup from Knossos. illustrated above.’ 
On many" oi the early" seals, again, it is associated with tendril-like sprays 
(see Fig. 105,^?. [>, c),- an artistic combination, perhaps suggested by whurl- 
shells, which will be found to have a very' special value in the history of 
IMinoan and IMycenaean ornament. 

The comparative designs given in Fig. lO.j demonstrate the fact that 
this combination of S-scroll and tendril was taken over not only in the 
decoration of the finest poly'chrome fabrics of the Second [Middle Minoan 
Period (Fig. 105, d)."" but on embossed gold plates such as those found in 
the Shaft Graves at Mycenae (c-/z),^ the earlier of which, in truth, are 
separated from the polychrome ceramic examples by no long interval ot 


‘ of M., i. Fig. 18 :?, a and p. 243. 

“ Fig. lO.l.a, from Platanos (Xanlhudidcs, 
op. (it., PI. XIV, 1078, above) ; />, iMochlos 
P. M. II (Seager. p. 70, Fig. 39 ; P. of M., i, 
p. 94, Fig. (i t, h). I'he early deposit of Tomb ii, 
in which this ivory signet was found, belonged 
almost exclusively to F>. M. II : only one object, 
a small jug, could be assigned to E. M. Ill 


(Seager, of, aP., pp. 23, 24); c, Platanos 
(Xanthudidos, (!/'. cvV., PI. XIII, 1114). 

" J’. of Jl., i, Fig. I81!, r ; C. C. Edgar. 
Fhylcikofi, p. 150, Fig. 132: among the 
earliest Melian imports of ‘ Knossian ' .sttle. 

" For Fig. 1 ((.'), e, see Schliemann, Mycenae, 
p. 321, F'ig. 4S4: /, ib., p. 323, Fig. 4SS ; g, 
P- 3-3- 491 : l‘i P- 3-3' I f-- 
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characteristic feature of the embossed work ot hhcenae, and recur on 
the bone plates from the tjiolos tombs of Kakovatos or ‘ Old Pylos 
(Fig. 106 , At times, too, we have a fourfold grouping resulting in curving 
forms of swastika or fylfot (Ph'g. 107 ). Both this and the ‘ triquetra ma}’ 
be described as resting-points in ornamental evolution, which might, no doubt. 



d c / g 

Fid. lot). 'I'KKjUl.tKAt. 1 lirSIUNS ON MlXi).\.\ .Sl„\l'. AM) M VCrNAIIAN DI'KS, (/.Og. 



Fid. 107 .S\VASTIK\ OR FM.TOT ON MvCKNAK Di-'K'-. 


be reached by more than one path. In this case they take shape beiore our 
eyes on the Early hlinoan seals by a symmetrical application of S-scrolls, and 
the marks of this origin persist to the Late hlinoan Age. 

But the ‘ triiiuetra’, at least, has a much longer history in another lield. 
There is cogent evidence of the survival in the old Illyrian lands East of the 
Upper Adrratic of certain Late Minoan or Mycenaean elements ultimately 

1 Kurt Miiller, Alt-Jyios {.Uh. Milth., \x\iv, 1909). p =83, 1 "C. 5. 
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due, perhaps, to contact brought about b\' the old amber route along- these 
coasts. Side by side with the specifically IMinoan type of finger-ring already 
mentioned ^ with its besil set at right angles to the hoop — which, as we have 
seen, persisted into the proto-Geometrical 23hase in Crete itself — we find 
bronze collars with the S -scroll and tendril diagonally linked to disks. We 
also see, engraved on such characteristic objects as bronze greaves and the 




I'll., liis. lii.i.iiLXTs I'F Mi.vo.w 1 )rRi\-.\Tiox IX West IrT.Yrn.vx’’ Cui.iurf. or Eo'.xi.i : 
a, liie ix/L ( iuE.wi.., (svi ni ‘ 'rRiijvin u.\') : b, I >i.sk Fnjci..\ (with mtto) : ri, 2, ISroxzf. Coi.l.ar 
(WITH I.IXKIII (.OIl^.\XD 'rrXliRlL'-.) ; l/. iSRuXZlC RlXO Ot MiXO.VX 'rypE AS Mvcexaeax. 
ETC : e, Phxuvxr O/.wjci/,)/:: f. Okx xmi.xtai, Di.rix ait\ e or Dourlf. Axe 


round plated ‘ Sub-lMinoan ’ fibulae, ‘ triquetras ’ of the same IMinoan tradition 
(Fig. 108).- But this phenomenon has a still Avider import. The Early Iron 
Age histors' of the lands about the head of the Adriatic — Illyrian and 
Venetic — has a very direct bearing on that of the Celtic tribes who ultimately 
dittused decorative elements taken over in these regions to the British 
Islands. Among these elements the ‘ triquetra ' plays an important jiart. 


■ See F. . AVi/y 0/ Xestor, C'-r.. ji. 48, 
43 {/■ b/- bi; xlv, 1425). 

= Fi,4. lu.s, a, bronze greaves (\yisse)iscJinft^ 
iiclie Miithcihov^en aits llos/tiot und dcr Hcrct- 
:s:ori)ia. iii, p. ii, lig. 23. (Ilabinatz); h. fibula, 
from flrehin flradatz ; z i, 2. bronze neck 


ring (Glasinatz) : d, bronze ring ( HYss. Mitth., 
e.'-v., i, p. 123, F'lg. 29): e, bronze pendant 
ocuochne (z.'c , p. 100, Fig. t;;); f, bronze 
pendant in shape of doulile axe iii, p. 25, 
Fig. 65). Some of these .specinien.s go well 
dorvn into the Early Iron Age. 
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Among the main formative features of Karlv Minoan tradition are also 
the interlocking C-curves -which, triply or qiiaclra[)lv groupeu, form a persistent 
unit in Alinoan Art. A good example of the threefnkl arrangi-ni^nt on an 
ivory ‘ cylinder' seal from Platanos is given in Fig. inh, with which a certain 
parallelism is showm by the ivory cone from H. Triatla (Fig. 1 K) a, It 

will be seen that this pattern is substantially identical with om- that occurs 
on one of the klycenae tomb-stones (Fig. 110 a, //I exce[)t that the ends ot 
the inner and outer curves have coalesced — a natural de\'elo[)ment for which 
there are other parallels. In this wav. too, a quadruple gnnq^ing ot this scroll 
.supplies the protot\ pe of thekliddle Alinoan seal-types shown in Pig. 1 1 0 rc/’. 

Cumulative evidence of the stages by which the 
patterns ot the S and C classes grew upon Cretan ^'oil 
is thus supplied by seal-stones going well back into the 
Earlv klinoau Age. It will be seen from the Com- 
parative Table (Fig. 110 .\) that these decorative forms 
not only permeated the Art of Mycenae, but had 
already reacted on Egyptian patterns b\- the early 
days of the kliddle Kingdom. 

Amongst these reactions the C -scrolls play 
a specially important part, and an interesting develop- 
ment of this pattern has already been given in Fig. !M), p. id;, above. 

Various combinations of these, Minoan and Fgx ptian, are shown in the 
Comparative Taltle Figure llU.\. As taken over into Fg_\ ptian art, this scroll 
often supplies a canopy for the awe or .sacred pa|i}ru.s wand (Fig. 110 n), 

and it -will be seen that tliis Nilotic coniunction has in turn reacted on the 
Cretan Seal-t\pe, y.- The EgAptian variant of the triple combination of 
the.se curves (big. IIOa.c), with the amuletic lufcr sign inserted within, 
recurs as a t\'pe ot seal Impressions on Tweltth and Thirteenth Dynasty 
papyri at Kahun, where Cretan contact was evidenced b)- the occurrence 
of many specimens of poh ehrome M. i\I. II [lottery. Good ['araih-l exam[)les 
of such scrolls set at right angles to one another arc shown in d, k, 1. One ot 
these, k. is taken from an archaic fresco fragment trom the earl}' Palace 
of Knossos,-' and a similar scheme reappears as an Egyptian ceiling pattern. 
Another good s[!ecimen is siq^plied bv the upper /one ot a steatite [lot illus- 
trated at the end of this Section (Fig. 117, u), probablx' belonging to the earl}' 


I'll,, 1 nil Ixil Kl.dl. K- 
INl, C-l l'K\ 1.' ON 1 mIK\ 
(w I.IXIil.K, I'l \ I \\d^. 


' Xantliiuliilcs, up. lit., PI. XII. No. 1029 Fig l.')ii. 

and p. 114. In -whirh thu!us it wa-, found ’ P. of M.. i. Coloured I’l.ite I. /i, p 231, 
ib not stated. and cf. p. 20T. It sho\^^ an imit.ition ot 

'■ See, too. P. op M.. i, pp. 200, 201 and • barbotinc ’ ware. 
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part of IM. ?\I. I, which appears as an intrusive element amongst L. M. I 
vases in a tomb discovered in Cerigo (Kythera)d 




STELA VW 
SHAFT grave 


COLD PLATE VEHSHAFT 
GRAVE MYCENAE 




IVORY I CONE signet CRETE MM.I 
HAGIA "^TRIADA E Mm. 



GRAVE MYCENAE 



MINOAN DECORATIVE PATTERNS. CRETE and nyCENAE 
l-ii,. nii.v. }>Iixo\N Di., f,|..vn\ I .Scuoi Is a.xd TTitir Rl.vloox .vt Mvcl.nwe .\xd ix 

VtlUM 1, loipIKE T.(.\ I'T. 


In several of these examples the intervening spaces present a close 
resemblance to double axes (cf. j. /), and a L. M. I seal pattern, given below, 
suggests that the figures of the sacred weapon were themselves symmetri- 

In the Athens Vliiseiim ; Dr. Stais had represented an intrusive element in the tomb- 
himself nuteJ the fact that the stone vessel group, of earlier date. 
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cally arranged in ceiling decorationd At every turn we realize how these 
small portable patterns reacted on the adornment ot more monumental 
works. As shown below, they enable us to reconstruct with approximate 
accuracy certain examples of wall and ceiling' decoration in the early Palaces, 

the actual remains ot which are 
lost to us. 

As in the case of the • S- K- "'t 

11- 1-7 1 Uatli- 

scrolls’.the interlocking or linked tion of 
• C-cur\ es’ in decorative groups, ^.'‘oUs^ 
such as alread\' apijcar on Earlv mh-mvcs 

, , . at Myce- 

Minoan ivory seals, dating well ' 
back into the second half of the 
Third 'Millennium r,. c., sur\ive 
to be a characteristic feature ot 




I ’ ' -- - — the embossed gold plates Irom 

the Mycenae Shaft Graves and 
I are further taken over on to the 
sepulchral slclac (Pig. lid a. h.j. 

7 /, and Fig. lldn, a, fi), In this 

1 ^ connexion, indeed, the quadruple 

schemes (Fig. 110 a, /I o, p) are 

___ specially instructive. We lind 

this oattern adairttcl to the o\’al 
Flu, 11 ( 111 . a, Se\i. Patti-kx tC-'CKOi,i ox ous paitcMi . * . 

Stela ^ I, at Mvcexae : A Runxixg Pa'itkkx ox sli^pc in ^ A, y, 

SameStli^ a common Twelfth Dynasty Mmo.m 

,'11 siyinet 

type, the ra or • sun -symbol type on 
being here inserted in the centre. In the Cretan examples, Fig. 110 a, (land 
p, on the other hand, belonging respectiv'ely to the First and to the Ihiid 
Middle Itlinoan Period, we ^sce the original round signet form preserved. 

The later type, p. has a peculiar interest in its relation to Pig. 110 i:, Ik since 
it is found on clay sealings both at Zakro In the extreme East ot Crete and in 
the harbour town of Knossos,-^ and was clearly a signet t}pe dittused b} 
commercial agency. The taking over of this scheme in a most literal maimer 
on the Vlth A/a at Mycenae,^ Fig. 110 n, a. supplies a striking example of 
the transference of sphragistic designs to monumental art. 

Here, too, it may be remarked that a very slight dcvelo[)mcnt ot an 
inner and outer circle of C-scrolls gives rise t(7 a maeander pattern con 


' See A'ol. iii. 

- See below, p. 254, Fig ItUa, 3. 


= For the Mycenae sidm -ee. now, e-peciul!y 
\V. A. Heurtley, B. S. A., x'.v, pp. i2;)-46. 
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sistiiio- of some\^hat flattened alternatinL;' curves such as occurs, with slieht 
variations, on pottery and on the embossed gold plates from hlycenae ^ as 
well as on the stelacr hlany 
illustrations are supplied by 
P-gyptian scarab borders. Apart 
from this, however, the idea 
of the maeander had already 
entered into IMinoan Art at an 
early period, owing, it would 
seem, to Eg\ptian inspiration.^ 

The simple curvilinear 
motives of the iMinoan system 
already show a tendency to link 
themselves with vegetable forms, 
notabh’ with the ‘ tree ’ picto- 
graph of early Nilotic tradition, 
which constantly recurs on the 
early seals in company with apes 
and lions or other elements 
derived from the same quarter. 

This sign, with its characteristic arched outline and inner ramifications, 
became the regular ‘tree’ determinative in historic Egypt.* It appears on 
a perch as an Egyptian Nome sign,'' and as a word sign it has the 
meaning of ‘graceful’ and ‘refreshing’. On a seal-impression from Knossos 
belonging to the initial phase of M. M. 1, the design on which is here com- 
pleted in Fig". 11 ],'■ we see the ‘ tree ’ motive and a quatrefoil combined with 
(juadruply grouped S-scrolls. The cable border is also broken into Ss. 

Here we arc tempted to see a part of what mav have been a more 



111 . M. la Seal-i.mprls^iox, Kxos.sos 
(completed). 


' SchliL-mann, Jficraae, [i. i66. Fig. 239, &c 
= Hcurtlcy, cit , p. 1 29, Fig. 28. Stda II, 
and fragment-^, p. 134, Fig. 30. 

■’ See 1 ’. of M., i. p, 35S .seejq. and Fig. 2.')8 
(giving Egyptian examples dating from the 
.Si.xlh Dynasty onvard.s). Kemarkable speci- 
mens ot a maeander border and of a tnljuetral 
ada[)tation of thi-, pattern oceiir on the clay 
seabimpressions discovered by the Swedish 
excavations at Asine near Nauplia under the 
direction of I’rof .ssor .\\el IV. Per'~son. These 
belong to the concluding phase of Fi. IM. III. 


Another early specimen is to be seen on the 
faience ornament from the erst above the 
archaic cin ular building at I'iiyns. 

' lor the I'lfth IHnaslv form of this " tree 
sign see Scripta Minoa i, p. 240, I'ahle X\T, h. 
Cf. F. .Ifastaha uf Piahhetep^ p. 24. 

“ A[)[)arently of the Twentieth and llventy- 
fiist Nomes (cf. Griffith, loc. cit., and I’l XX, 
174, 192), 

" For the clay sealing itself see F. of M.. i, 
pi). 2or, 202 and llg. lot. It was found 
associated with M. M. la pottery. 
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extended field of decoration such as friezes on ceilinys. The suggestion, 
indeed, based on the appearance of the ‘template’ sign, that seal-stones 
Avere used by craftsmen as patterns for decorative designs on a larger scale 
may almost be said to prove itself. The evidence supplied by a de.siga on a 
bead-seal of ‘ convoluted ' form (Fig. 112, noted by me at an early stage ot 



Fic., 112 , rt, M, M, II \vi 1 11 laxKi.n S-< "11 wn ‘ 'I’ri i, ' ; a ( '".m 1 mi'or oa' 

r)I„\r)-''K \1, Wllif ■ I'lAllM. '.Tl. ’ ,si(.N-', 




these investigations, may be here summarized. In this case we see a decora- 
tive unit which, even at a time when the Cretan palaces were still unknown, 
suggested the reconstruction of a painted ceiling of the Egy ptian class.- \\ e 
now possess the actual remains of such ceilings Irom palatial chambers. 

This suggestion was confirmed by the appearance among.st the hiero- 
glyphic signs on a face of a contemporary prism-seal (F ig. 1 1 ’2, b) of the object 
recognized as a decorator's ‘template’ for sten- 
cilling, and this reappears on another face of 
the same three-sided seal (F'ig. 11 ’2, i) enclosing 
the tree-symbol, referred to above, with a curvi- 
linear attachment below. This object, indeed, 
seems to have been ingeniousl)- con.structed tor 
giving both the upper arch and the lower double 
curve of the outlines of the ' tree ’ (Eig. 1L’>, u, b), 
and it is evident that, turned in different po.sitions, 
it gave the skeleton as it were of a typical ceiling- 

pattern such as that restored in Fig. IIF. A further illustration is sin)plied 
by the fine cornelian prism-seal, alread\- illustrated in this work, ' on one face 
of which, accompanied by a hieroglyphic inscription, a^jpears a seated cat, 
probablv the personal badge of a Minoan prince, whose further titles are 
given on the other faces of the seal (Fig. llo. <?, b). Among the three signs 

^ 'the scdl-^tono, a white cornelian, wa-. xiv, 1S94, [). 319 ^'C'l ]. and coloured Plate 
found near (foulir^ in i\Iir,rbello. .See A. E.. (XII); (^uaritch, 1895. p. 50 seqq.and 1 late). 
Cretan J’iitograp/is, d-'O, p. 50 (319'), I'lg. 42, oj J/.. p. 277, log. 2*0, a. and cf. 

and 2 ’. c/ J/., i, p. 275, I'lg. 2U1, f. Scripta Minoa, i, p. 153, PI. XXIIf, and 

- See A. 11 ., C/etan /’iitographs,C''c.{J.I/.S., p[). 270, 271. 
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that here appear on face a, partly perhaps ot an Ideographic character, the 
‘tern[)late’ again occurs, flanked by triple g'roups of the tree sign, while on 
b we see decorative scrolls associated with the ‘adze and the trowel d It 
looks as if the Minoan prince to whom this exquisite signet refers did not 
disdain the titles of ‘ builder and decorator'. 



rROwri. ’ RiuX' 


The seal-types that seem to stand in such close relation to a class of 
painted ceilings belong to the acme of M. M. II art, and date from about 
the Nineteenth Century belore our era. The fine contemporary polychrome 
w'arc — like the later ‘Palace st_\le’ — continually illustrates the reflection ot 
architectonic models. A good example is supplied by the Phaestos vase,^ 
reproduced in Fig. 1 1 (),"■ which shows the characteristic quadruple S-pattern 
with floral designs in the intervals, in the one case derived from the 
Egvptian lotus motive,'* in the other of a more naturalistic indigenous aspect. 


' For tliL.-e, See Si'ri/'/a .Minoa. i, p. 1S7, 
Xo. iS and j). iSy, X'o. 20. 

- P. of M.., i, p. ^57, F ig. 1 !I 2 , coloured 
ilkutration is t;i^en Fy i’eniier, Mon. Ant,, 
xiv, PI. XX.XV/'. 

“ One ol the floral sprays that had been 


much abiaded is here rom[)leted. 

-* .'^ee P. of M., i. p. -gvS. Dr. H. R. Hall, 
T/w Kelations of Pt’i.'aean H'tth Pi^yptian Art 
(Joiirn. Ifvpl. .li'L'/i., 1914, p. ltd), "hile 
recognizing the l-'-gyptian character of the 
design connects it directly with scarab pat- 
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How naturally ihe polychrome desi^m on this vase translates itself into 
a ceiling-pattern will be seen from Fig. 117 a. 

It is clear, however, that by the close of the Middle and the beginning 
of the Late .Minoan Age ceiling-patterns of more purely Egyptian tvpc, 

with lotus s[)rayN in the in- 
tervals of the scrolls, were 
generalh' in vogue in Minoan 
and Mycennean Art. Ifx- 
aniples from the Palactt of 
Knossos are gi\'en below, 
and it is hardly necc,^sarv to 
cite the carved ceiling of the 
s<-pulchral chamber at Orcho- 
menos. Eighteeiuh D\ nasty 
types were now taken over 
in a literal manner. 'I'he M -siw- 
decorative reaction, indeed, 
is at this time so strong that 
it is often (.lifficult to s.iy 
where the Egyptian elements 
end and the hlinoan or Mv- 
cenaean begin. To this com- 
mon style it seems best to 
appl}' the term ‘ Iggyjtto- 
Minoan’. Put the ornamental 
framework itself, in s[)itc of 

, its Nilotic excrescences, goes 

t ie, 11 G. For ylhkomj. ^ A'l: n<iiM I'll \L'io> (Influx , , . 

euMcnarm. 

seen, to a curvilinear s\stem 

already in vogue before the close of the Early Minoan Age. 

In the case of the patterns of Egwptian ceilings, though the examples tiino.m 
are often late, the tradition of the simpler Cretan system such as we already 
see it on the ivorv seals and cones of the Mc.sara ossuaries is still con- n.m ( eif- 
tinually traceable. A ceiling of the Tomb of the scribe Amencmhet shows 
a simple pattern of interlocked S-scrolls.* At times we see little more than 

terns. In a pendant m(iti\e on anotlicr con- fiequcnt under the Old Kingdom, turned 
tcm[)orary jar from rhaestos, JAw. .7;//., \iv. upside down. 

PI. XXXIV, a. he sees the Egyptian motive of ' X. de O. I Kavies and A. II. Oardiner, T. 
two lilies bound together with cut stalks, so of Anitneinhet. 1*1. XXXII, e, Cf. t'hanipollion. 
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linked scrolls that might be mere hooks, but are more curved at the ends/ 
and even elaborate quadruple motives are clearly derived from C-coils, 
arranged as in Fig. 110 a, /, above.- 

The spiraliform and other curvilinear patterns introduced from Crete to 
Egypt by Minoan trade connexions appear in Egyptian ceiling patterns 
almost as soon as on cylinders and scarabs. It must be remarked, moreover, 
that, although count must 
always be taken of the in- 
tluence of small on larger 
artistic products, it seems 
possible that in part, at least, 
these ceiling designs were 
aftected by IMinoan models 
of another class, such as em- 
broidered cloths and rugs or 
worked or painted sails of 
their ships similar to those 
seen on Eg\-ptian examples. 

It is noteworthy that under 
the New Englre the cloths 
over the boat cabins present 
fine .-^piraliform patterns, -kind 
the Egyptian sails were them- 
selves richl\- decorated in a 
like manner. Fic. lit a. Cciiaxc I’AriKRX’ RI■:co^•^I^uTEl) from the 

That this fashion was M. .M II I’uiaviirliml A ase (In.. IIG. ABo\a). 

shared by the sails of the 

IMinoan ships may be perhaps gathered from an intaglio design on a ‘ flattened 
cylinder’ ofhaematite, shown below (p. 243 , Fig. 140), representing the greater 
part of a ship under full sail. This was found on or near the site of the 
Harbour Town of Knossos,'* and seems to be of M. M. Ill date. The sail 
here, in fact, is distinctly divided into quadruple spaces with globules at their 



Mons., 'b-'c., t. iv, 437, fer ■, and G. Jcijuicr, 
Dtcoratioii c]^yptieniie : Plafonds, ew.. No. 30, 
rl. XA’II, incorrectly, 

' Petrie, Kyyptian Decorative ^Irt, p. 32, 
No. 53 (after Prisse). 

- Petrie has riyhtly insisted on the impor- 
tant part played by what he terms C links in 
these Pgyptian patterns {of. at., pp. 34, 35). 


^ CT. Petrie, Kyyftian Decorative Art, p. 29 
seqq. The ‘(quadruple spiial ’ is illustrated in 
its simplest form on a boat cover of Raineses 
IV’s time, op. cit., p- 31 ; Chanipollion, Monu- 
ments, cclv. 

^ Obtained by me at Candia in 1S99. Two 
uncertain scrolls appear in front of the vessel. 
The whole design is a good deal abraded. 
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corners, and as clearly designed as is possible in snch minute work to indicate 
a linked spiral decoration. That INIinoan textile fabrics for ordinary use were 
embroidered with connected sjjiral patterns is. at a somewhat late-r e[)(-)ch, 
indicated b\- the loincloths of some of the Minoans bearing offerings to 
Lhothmes III or his V'izier, as shown in the Tomb of Men-Kheper-re-scnl).' 

Whether or not the patterns of Minoan cloths and sails influenced those 
of Egyptian ceilings, it would appear that these or allied protlucts of Eg\ ptian 
textile art had a powerful naction on Minoan decorative designs. 

Great as was the influence of the Nile Willey on the Cretan arts and 
crafts from Late Pre-dynastic times onwards, it would be. nevin-theless, 
difficult to point to any evidence of an artistic reaction of Minoan Cretet on 
Egypt earlier than the beginning of the Middle Empire, d'he spiraliform 
class of decoration, as already noted, comes in at that time with a rush, and 
is a new and sudden introduction into Egyptian art.- 

Unquestionably the main source of this new decorative element in Mmoan 
Egypt was seal -stones, and its most intensive manifestation is to be seen on 
the scrolls that now invade cylinders and the newly introduced scarab soumIj.- 
type of seals. It may be also observed, as regards the scarabs, that this Niiotr: 
class of scabs — being itself an innovation of the beginning of the Middle 
Kingdom — offered a free held, unhampered by tradition, for the spread of 
the novel fashion in decoration. These scarab tt'pes were at the same 
time early linked with Nilotic features .such as the lotus sprays ‘ and with 
amnletic symbols such as the tone or papyrus wand, the aukh or life sign, the 
ncfcr, and ra or sun. The new type of decoration, however, begins from the 
hrst to appear in Eg\pt on other objects besides .scaralvs.^ 

’ E. g. the figure holding a characteristic of a inonaich of the name of Mentuhotep, 
ox-head rhyton (tV. Max Muller, jEgi/Za/cgfi-j/ attributed to the Efeiemh l)\na'-ty (r. 1160- 
Ri searches, it, I’l. VIII and cf. I’l. XX). 2000 1;. c.). So, too, as a moti\e of ceiling 

■ H. R. Hall, The Relations of Aegean with decoration, we see it alreadc in the 'f'omli of 
Egyptian Art {Journ. of Egypt. Arch., 1914, He[)sel)a, of Senusert (Se■so^tlis| I's time, 
p. 115). Cf. W. Max Miiller, Egyptological c. 1980-1939 ii. c., at Asiiut, where simple 
Researches, ii (1910), p. 6 : ‘ Petrie's statement spiral .scrolls form heart-sliaped canopie-- for 
about the sudden appearance of connected palmettes. A small det.iil of this is given bv 
scrolls {Egyptian Decorative Art, pp. 20, 21) Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, i, PI. VIII. 7, 
can now be given more emphatically.’ but with wrong colouring (cf. Xewberry, 

^ Already on a beautiful Twelfth Dynasty Scarabs, p. 81, n, 3). In this connexion, too, 

.scarab of the Turin Museum (Petrie, Egyptian it maybe obsened that the interlocked! S-scroIl 
Decorative Art, p. 22, Fig. 18) we see lotus appears as a border on an exipiisitelv worked 
flowers and buds spiinging from the running scarab surrounding the cartouche of the same 
spiral border. king (P. E. Xewberry, op. cit.. p. So, Fig. 82). 

* It is found already on the base of a statuette 
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So lar as the curvilinear and spiraliform patterns found on these are 
concerned, the prototypes are most naturally to be sought in pari materia, 
and are to be lound in the sphragistic repertory of curvilinear patterns 
already, as ve have seen, evolved in Crete b\" the close of the Early Minoan 
Ape. This was reinforced b\’ the fully developed spiraliform system which 
had at this time a considerable vogue in the Aegean, though originating 
trom its farther shores. But the use ot seal-stones, such a prolific source of 
decorative design, was still generall}' unknown in the Cyclades and Aegean 
world and it was, as shown above, Minoan Crete that supplied the models 
trom which the Egyptian engravers drew. Hence the great importance of 
the evidence now before us — largely as the result of the e.xploration of the 
Mesara tJioUn — of the evolution of an independent curvilinear svstem on 
the ivor}' and steatite seals of Pfarly Minoan Crete. Herfy too, we find the 
true protot\pPs of the ornamental scrolls on the embossed plates and 
sculi)tured reliefs of IMycenae that have been attributed to some vague 
' Northern’ or ‘ 'Projan ' source. 

‘ W. Max Muller, Ipyptuhipcal liesearchis, ii, j). 7. In the collection of Mr. Theo. M, Davis. 
Xewjioit. R.I. 
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4^^' Si'UTh-Ka‘^t PoLvciiKOxir. 1 )i:rosTT (M. M. lit?) at Kxo^^hs axd 
Parallel Find at Harageii ; Prototvee of Ostrii/h-E' '.o ‘ Riivi'oxs 


C/elan intcrLOiirsc zuith Middle Kin^^doni ddi^vpt illits.'rafcd by ini- 
ported polychronii' pjttcrv ; Abydos pjl zoitk Cylinders of SciuL^crl II and 
A)}iencmliat 1 1 1 ; Both Cretan and Helladic sherds found in settlement at 
Kahun ; M.M. II and III sherds a' Acyina : M. M. 1 1 -a pottery in 
deposit of Sennsert II s time (c. 1890 i;. at Ilarayh ; Conte/nporai-y 
ceramic hoard beneath JI. . 1 /. Ill houses by SJ:. corjiu- of Pahne, Knossos ; 

' Racquet and ball' motive here seen, alo rccuj-s in Ilaraqeh deposit : I 'aluable 
chronological datum ; Oilyin of pattern f rom tanyeutial looped disks ali'cady 
seen on Early Minoan scal-ston-,s ; South- Past Polychi-omc deposit also includes 
lozols of pnest cqy-shell class: Conlimpo/-a;y loith vases of Royal Pottery 
Stores ; Diorite monument of User — a personal otfe/'iny of priestly liyyptian 
personaye resident in Palace, Knossos ,• Egyptian apprenticeship of Minoan 
lapidaries: Xlth-XIIth Ostrich-cqy flask from tomb at Abydos : Prototype 
of a class op' Jfijioan ‘ rhy tons' : Prchistomc use of ostrich-cyq vessels in S orth 
Africa : Examples of such still in use in Soudan — their mayical properties : 
Minoan oslrieh-eyr ypy tons' and their dcrivativ,s — Comparative Pable. 

I'inallv, thi.-, intensive Cretan intlueiice on Middle Kingdom Fyx pt, to 
which the ‘Great South Road’ and it.-^ niaritinie outlet at Koind must have 
done so much to foment, has left its record, as already noted, in the remains 
of imported vessels of the M. M. II polychrome fabric on more than one 
Egyptian site. Of these the ‘hole-mouthed’ bridge-spouted pot Irom the 
Abydos cemetery,' which it has been possible to restore in its entirety, is 
specially important from the chronological data that it supplies in connexion 
with a characteristic exam[)le of the M. M. II h ceramic style. It was found 
together -with Twelfth Dynasty objects, incliuling two glared steatite 
cylinders of Scso.stris (Senusert II) and Amenemhat III,' indicating a date 
not later than about 1800 R. c. As quite unwarranted doubts have been 

' .See P. of M., i, p. 267 seqq.. 1 ip;. lUU and vol. i, p. 26S)as sole ruler, hut I’rofo-'or h. LI. 
Suppl. I’l, IV. (Griffith inclines to recnqni/e the associated 

' Owing to hud engraving and the filling cartouches of Senuseit II and Amenemhat 
with glaze this cplinder is extremely illegible. III. This combination, he adds, is not un- 
it was at first referred to .\meneinhat III gee common. 

n. r 
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expressed on the- snljjectd the develo[)ment of that of Senusert 1 1 is given 
in Eig. 118. Tliough the engraving is 
r(tiigh])' executed, the names Kh.x-Khcpcf- 


ra-Sdi-nscj I are clearly tracealjle. 

In addition to the Ab_\dos vase, 
die discover}' lias already been men- 
tioned - of iiiinierous sherds of mature 
M. M. II iabric Ironi tlie workmen’s setile- 
ment In the Fayuni at Kahun near the 
Pi'ramid liuilt b}' Senusert II. These 
settlements were undoubtedly designed as 
the (juarcers tor the workmen engaged in 
the construction of his Px'ramid, Iiut they 
seem to have continued in existence for 



some time alter its completion. These 

sherds, which certainly point to the presence rin. 118 Imi-ri 'skin oi Cm.ixdi.r 
of Cretan workmen and skilled artisans, with Cartouchk .Si mni rt II: 
have now been more full}' published b}- Arvihis Iumr. 

Mr. Forsdike in the first volume of the 


British Museum \’ase Catalogue, and it is possible to arrive at a more 
Intimate knowledge of their fabric and associations. As a whole they belong 


' Pioltsior Non liissingd attempt to lefer, 
in part at least, to a New limpiic date llie 
objects found in the tomb is tU v.iritmce with 
the evidence of their discoverer. Professor 
flarstang. a careful uh>erver. notes that, tlioii;;li 
the tomb was diiided into .six sections, the 
contents weie of a uniform I'welfth 1 tynasty 
character {Liv. A/i/is., ii (1913). p. loS). lire 
tunjuoi-^e tint of the faience objects and beads 
is of the usual I'welfth Dynasty tone and the 
objects themselves can be seen from an exami- 
nation of the Petrie ( ollection in the Uni\ersitv 
College IMuseum, including the hedgehog and 
the gourd with ci.iiistricted neck, are of forms that 
occur at that epoch. See. too, O. Kubensohn 
(A/A. Mitlh . xlii (1917), p. 91 and Dig. 103"). 
Piofes.sor von Ihssing, however, whose objec- 
jections to the I'welfth Dynasty dating of the 
find (Dir Aniheil Jer ui^ypti^chen Kunst am 
Kunstlehen der V taker) had been sufficiently 


refuted by Dr. H, K. VlaW { Journ. of Ei^ypt. 
Ar</i., i, p. 22S), returns to the charge with the 
giatuitous suggestion that the c\linclers, being 
•amulets’, might have been placed in a 
later interment (ijiioted by Dr, ( 1 . Karo, 
Orient. I.iteratur-Zeitiiny. 1922, p. 388'. 
F.gyptologists specially competent in this 
matter, such as Professtirs Petrie and New- 
berry, as.sure me that c_\hnders are never 
found in later graves. The latter Nvrites. ‘ I do 
not know of any case of I'welfth Dynasty 
cylinder seals being imitated at a later date 
and placed as amulets in later graves'. Dr. 
Pieper (cited in Alh. Mitlh., loc. cit., p. 32) 
corroborates this statement, contrasting the 
case of c_\linders with that of scarabs. 

F. of M., i, p. 290, and p[). 266, 267, 
Dig. 1 !) 8 , c. 

‘ .'•'ce Mr. D. J. Dorsd)ke’s observations, 
op. cit., p[). 91-4 and Dig. 113. 
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to a mature II phase, and illustrate familiar pol\ chrome torms such 

as the ‘ bridge-spouted ’ jars and bowls. In several cases they are practically 
identical with fabrics Ironi the Palace site at Knossos.^ 

But, in addition to this class of imported Minoan pottery, a series ot 
specimens came to light imitating the .shapes and decoration of the Cretan 
polychrome class, but made of the coarse local P’gxyjtian clay.- \\"e have 
here nnquestionablv the work of Cretan potters belonging to this I'.gyptian 
settlement. 

AVhat is of quite exceptional importance is the tact that, togother with 
imported Alinoan sherds, were others of (iuit(- dittercnt fabric with black 
and red linear decoration on a polished bull ground, fitting on, as Mr. It. J. 
Forsdyke has pointed out, to a Helladic class best represented by s[)' cimens 
from the Argolid.-' It is [-ossible that the MiiKKin cralt that brought the 
Cretan wares to Eggpt in the great days of the Middle Kingdom also 
traded with some port, such as Nauplia, ot Mainland Creece. Evidence, 
indeed, has now come to light of the occurrence of imported pol_\chrome 
sherds, M. M. II as well as M. M. Ill, in some of the later chambers of the 
Helladic stronghold, recently excavated by 1 )r. \Velter, in connexion with the 
German Institute at Athens, beneath the Aphrodite temple of Aeginad 

Th e occurrence of IMinoan sherds at Kahun has since been supplemented 
by a similar discovery made by Mr. R. Engelbach at the neigltbouring site ot 
Harageh,'^ occupied by a settlement connected like the other with the con- 
struction of Senusert IPs P\ramid, but of a somewhat more well-to-do 
character than the workmen's town of Kahun, Minoan fragments were 
found in a deposit, about a foot deep, of town rubbish that had been 
dumped down between three ot the cemeteries (.\, r 2 , r :;) and entirely 
covering a fourth (c). The cemetery itself, outside this area, contained 


’ E. g. A. 548 with the textile jiattern in- 
herited from Neolithic times ; A. 549 showing 
radiating petals presenting an exact parallel 
with a Knossian howl : A. 552 witli the 
familiar internal mottlings : A. 500 resembling 
pottery from ‘ Loom-\t’eight .Area ’. 

- See P'orsd}ke, r/A. pp. 93. 94. Xos. .A. 
562-6. 

’ See Forsdxke, />. J/. Ca/., Vases, i, p. 50. 
A. 278-9. One piece (.A. 587 : Kahun, PI. I, 
^ J. H. .S'., xi, PI. XI\', 8) in Air. Eorsdxke's 
opinion may be of .Anatolian fabric. It shows 
polychrome decoration, but the colours are not 


fixed. It is a ‘painted bmcheio' and ‘both 
form and technique point to a place of origin 
in Asia Alinor '. 

‘ P. AA'olters, Gnumon, i. H. i ( 1925), p. 47. 
Tile imported pottery is there refeired to as 
‘ Kamaresge.schirr '. Thanks to the kindness 
of the finder, Dr. AA'elter, I had an opportunity 
of e.xamining the sherds on the --pot in 1925. 

^ R. Engelbach, (Pritish School of 

Archaeology in Egypt, Twentieth A'ear. 1923). 
The discoveries themselves date from 1914, the 
publication having been delayed by the W'ar. 
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objects of Twelfth D}-nasty date from Senusert 1 1 1 to Amenemhat 1 1 1 .^ The 
above-mentioned deposit, on the other hand, did not, in the excavator's 
opinion, extend beyond the reign ot Senusert I L- — c. 1906-18S8 i;. c. — and 
contained, indeed, a limestone block inscribed with his name {^Kha-Khcpcr- 
Ra). The lower term of the deposit in which these sherds occurred woiikl 
therefore hardly be later than t\ 188S r.. c. 

A series ot Minoan polychrome sherds from the llarapeh de[)osit is 
illustrated for the first time “ in Fig'. Ill), and is brielK' described in a 
supplementary note to this Section. As contrasted with those of Kahun, 
they correspond very well with the mon? precise and restricted chrono- 
logical limits of the deposit in which they lay as well as with the superior 
position of the original owners of the vessels. 'I'hey present both a greater 
homogeneit}' in style and a higher average level. None ot them comes down 
as low in date as some of the Kahun specimens, and the local imitative clas-- 
is wanting. Fig. 119 , a. of the mature ‘ barbotimL class, with S-shapetl ComiKiu- 

scrolls connecting its knobs as on an example c'f this from the Palace site 

at Knossos, may, like the latter, be ascribed to the closing phase of M..M.li e 

kl. INI. II a. Parts of two e.\ctpti(,)nally elaborate vases occur. Fig. 1 1'.), e i. 2. 

is apparently part of a spout of remarkable form with a (.leceamtive imitation 
of a rivet head, pointing to an original in precious metal. The white, red- 
spotted foliation on this recalls the foliate band on the bridge-spouted jar 
Irom Knossos, alread)' illustrated, as supply ing a near parallel to the Abydos 
vase.'^ F'ig. 119 ,y i, 2,is part of an utensil of an uni(|ue character, [.erhaps some 
kind of filter, with a hollow' stem, terminating in a perforated bulb so as to 
strain the liquid poured in through it. Above the bulb was a brc'ad collar 
as if to rest the filler on the rim ot a jar. 

Fh’g. 11 !), (/, bears an impressed pattern standing in close relation to that •R.ic.iut.e 
seen on riartof an embossed polychrome cup of ' egg-shell' fabric from the ‘'y 

1 1.1 p,Ut(.rn. 

Royal Pottery Stores at Knossos (see Fig. 1'20, a, />).' On the fragment, g, 
may be discerned part of the ‘ tennis bat and ball ' pattern, also found on a bowl 
of the 1 \I. M. \ \ a ‘egg-shell’ class (Coloured PI. IX). and which recurs on 
the splendid polychrome jar brought to light in the excavations of 1922 

^ ILua^cl!, p. 10 : ‘ tVith the exception of veiy common on small object.',.’ 
about twenty-five tombs, all the tombs could '' For a summary description of these 
well be within the limits of the reigns from Minoan fragments see Siippl. Note, end of 
Senuseit III to Amenemhet III.' .Section, p, 22S. They are referred to in 

" O/’. cit.. p. 1 1 : ‘Had the de[)osit covered Harageh (p. 10) but not figured or described, 
the period of Senusert III and Amenemhet III, ‘ T.ofM., i, p. a6S, Fig. Ihh, c. 

some cylinders or objects would surely have '■ Compare, too, the egg-shell cup. 7 ’. ck^l/.. i, 

been found, as the names of these kings are p. 241, Fig. 181 . 
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outside the S.E. angle of tlie Palace, and illustrated below on the same 
Coloured Plate IX. A development of the pattern on the Harageh fragment 
is there introduced for comparison. 

The cumulative evidence supplied by a minute examination of the 
Minoan polychrome sherds, both from flarageh and Kahun, undoubtedly 

points to Knossos as their principal source, 
though some show affinities with specimens 
from Phaestos. Their paste as revealed by 
the sections of the fragments is, moreover, 
indistinguishable from that of the Knossian 
fabrics except in one recurring feature. This 
is the sliffirtlv more brownish tint of the clav 

o ^ ^ 

perceptible in the fragments from both sites. 
But this may admit of a very natural explana- 
tion, the effect, namely, of the Egyptian sun 
acting through long ages on superficial strata.^ 
So far as the ceramic products of other 
Cretan regions are known, the finer class 
of M. M. II vases represented in these Egyp- 
tian deposits must, in any case, be referred 
to the Central region of Crete, traversed 
by the transit route above described. - 

^ It will be seen that these Harageh sherds 
HARAcr.u fcriMi'i.r-.Ti.ii) ; loi- , . , , . , 

Tic.Ln Ornamkm'ox Puiachrome *'■* close relation to some fresn 

ISowLoi Eo(,-shei lTvi'j..Kno.s=.o.'.. comparative material, representing the finest 

M.M. II class of poKchrome ware, supplied 
by a recent Imd at Knossos. The discovery was due to the sipiplementary 
excavations about the South-East Palace angle recorded below,’" but a de- 
scription ot this ceramic deposit may be conveniently giv'cn in this place. 

d he South-East corner of the Palace, as will be shown in a succeeding 
Section, was the scene of a great overthrow, primarily due, we may infer, to 
a seismic shock towards the close ol IM. IM. HI, and the results of which were 
^dg'^^cated b_\- the existence at this point — unbeknown apparently to the 
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' I hi^ sugLit'.'itiun is due to Dr. Atackenzie. 
Compare the e.xtreme browning of flint impile- 
ments ex[)Osed on the desert surface. 

' Good M. M. II polycli rome pottery is 
very rare in Eastern Crete where the M. M. I 
st}Ie had a tendency to prolong' itself, un- 


influenceel by the great palatial fabrics of the 
Central region. .\s to Western Crete the evi- 
dence is almost totally deficient, though some 
Middle Minoan potteiy has been found in 
caves of the Diktj nnaean Promontory. 

" P. 296 sei]q. 
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biiilcki'h — of a suliten'cinean (juarry. Two small houses. datiiiL; Iroin the 'I hiial s.I'.. I'.U- 
Middle INliuoan Period, 1_\ ino immediately outside the Palace wall, were in this 
way overthrown, which themselves were chock full ol ceramic aiul other re - 
mains ot that Period. In examiniuLf these, however, the lower parts of tin- 
walls (d an older house came to liyht beneath ihtit t(j the \\’e-,t, containing, 
amoiip'st other carlit r remains, a remark. ibh? series of fr.ipuK nts ol jol_\- 




(1 i> '■ 

Fk;. 121. ‘ I’ll OKI m's Fi \'k^ ■ ; a. S F I’l a m iikoxii, 1 )n'i I'-l ! . I .M. M. II a ) : 

/', /,.\KKi> (.M. -M. Ilia); c. I'm ukv-iko (I,. .M. I a). 

chrome vase.s belontiiny to the fully devtdoped earl_\' phase [a] of M. IM. II. impoitan; 
The.-e lay in a kind of cell, enclosed in these earlier structures. 

It has been possible to reconstitute the fine jar (Coloured PI. IX),' c>V'oi:. 
with a spouted rim and handles. As now restored,- it must take rank 
among- the noblest specimens of Minoan polychrome decoration. Its height s i;.|)f>!y- 
is 75 cm. The hole-mouthed bridge-spouted pot, which anticipates a t_\i)C 
well known in M, M. Ill, and the ‘pilgrim's flask’ (Fig. Tdl.u') were found 
in a practically j erfect condition. Each face of the latter is divided by 

’ Thanks to the preat skill and patience ol ' .See e/ M.. i, jc 582 '-cuq. Some of 
Kyrios Manolis S.iliistros, f>?-malnrc of the the-e show the spout in an atrophied form, 

Candia Museum. For the drawings of this intern.ally blocked, or only represented by 
and the other vases of the deposit I am in- a mere knob, 
debted to Mr. Piet de Jong. 
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a ‘swastika’ design, the scarlet lines of which are carried round the cir- 
cumierence so that the two sides are united (see Fig. 121, a), and each 
jitresents four w’hite scrolls within the intervals of the winding cross. 
Good examples of the survival of this type of flask in painted pottery are 
b;iven in P ig. 121 , A very beautiful specimen decorated with marine 
objects, of L. i\I. I 6 date, will be described below'. 

Taken together, we have here one of the most important groups of 
mature polychrome vessels that have come to light on the site of Knossos. 
From the parallelism, moreover, in decorative features, such as the coiling 
sprays, the rosettes with a red centre, the similar alternation of red and 
white on the black ground, and the identit}' ot technique, this group of 
vessels may well be thought to have issued from the same potter’s oven. 
With them, too, must V.>e placed the ‘ egg-shell ’ bowl, restored from fragments 
found in the ‘ Ro\al Pottery Stores’ on the North-East slope of the Palace 
site, which so closely reproduces the ‘ tennis racquet ' pattern, with fine spirali- 
form attachments as on the large jar. 

The correspondence in this case is of crucial importance, since the fine 
texiure of this 1 owl shows that it b-elongs to the class of egg-shell ware, 
which does not sur\'ive the acme of M. M, II iiolychromy. It is also to be 
noted that in what seems to have been an analogous and dearlv contem- 
liorary stratum beneath the neighbouring M. I\I. Ill house, immediately East 
of that in which the above deposit was found, remains occurred of two 
characteristic egg-shell cups (Coloured PI. IX, a and d see below, P'igs. 12P, 
T2tij. The jar with the ‘tennis racquet’ and its companions may therefore 
claim a place within at least the lower limits of the earlier [ihase, a, of the 
M. iM. II ceramic style. This, it will be seen, fits in with a further chrono- 
logical equation, supplied by a sherd from the deposit brought to light at 
Harageh in Pfgypt. 

The rosettes on the polychrome jar and pot here illustrated, though 
they present the same central red disk, are appreciably finer in design and 
presumably earlier than those on the vessel from the Abydos tomb,^ dated 
by the inscribetl c)linder.s it contained to the time of Amenemhat III 
(r. 1849-1801 11. f.). On the other hand, we see that the most distinctive 
decorative feature of the jar, the ‘ tennis racquet and ball ' pattern, finds 
an exact piarallel — even to the relative j)osition of the liall — in the fragment 
(slightl)- developed in the inset of PI. IX) from the Harageh deposit 
which Is appro.ximately dated, as has been shown above,- to the reign of 
Senusert 11 (e. 1906-1888 n. c.). 1 he occurrence of the same device on the 

' of M., i, p. 26S, Fig. iba, a. - p. 213. 
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larLje jar and on the bowl (PL lX,r i, c 2) suggests that we have here the evi- 
dence of a fashion in ceramic design which mav be regarded as a [)eciiliar mark 
of Knossian fabric at this epoch. At the same time the absolute correspon- 
dence of the Harageh Iragment seems to justity the conclusion that the 
vessel to which it belonged had been an actual import trom Knossos. It 
will be seen that a similar suggestion ot origin is supplied b\’ the impressed 
design on the fragment illustrated in Fig. 11!), a. 

This ‘racquet and ball' pattern on pottery itselt aftords another Dii-m 
example of the far-reaching influence of early scal-typees. A favourite 
device on these is one or more disks or circles from which .s[)rings a tangential 



Fic.. 1'22. I, OOP AND ItnK I’atj'I'.kN' (a. r. Tiro' ML'AU \ ; 

b, ON Ri I c \i, S I'oNh I’liAio'i 

loop. Several e.xainples of these, probably not later in date than E. hi. Ill, 
occur on ivoiqv signets from the primitive ossuaries of .Mestira (big. r) ' 

and a good specimen of the two-looped iorm (I'ig- 1--. ho su])j)licd by ait 
incised ornament, inlaid with red, on a blue steatite bowl ot ritual character 
found in the saLcllmn oft' the West Court of the Irirst Palace at Phacstos.- 
Sometimes the revolving • loops’ are multiple, as on the steatite lentoid 
(Pig. I 2 I.J, a\'' and it is interesting to observe that, here again, an early seal 
pattern of hlinoan Crete was the prototype of embossed designs on the gold 
plates of the hlycenae Tombs. The medallion (Pig. with a similar 

design more s\ mmetrically rendered, is taken trom a diadem tound in the 
Fifth Shaft Grave. ^ In the case of the loops on the seals we regularh' hnd 

a hatched decoration, sometimes crossed, and anticipating that of the ‘ tennis 
racquet’ on the polychrome vases. 

' Fig. 122 , a and r. are from riat.ino', .‘.Lcm. tiowe\cr. to ha\e a .simple geumctiiial 

Xaiitluidides, I'aulted Tombs of Mesai'a, origin. 

PI. XV, 1074 (a), on an ivoiy ‘cylinder', and ‘ F Pernier, ^^on. .Inf., \iv. pp. 4S0, 4S1, 
PI XIII, 1341 a-) ('ll a iierfoiated ivory >LaI of Fig S; and of. p. 44 ^' a'wl l ig. 60, 3. 
semicircular profile. Cf, too, PI. ^■III, 6S0. ^ Xanthudide-^, hi. A/)\., mo~. I 1 . \ III, 

Kalathianii, and PI. XIII, 1051, Platanos. 137. The globular form of some of the loop.s 
Dr. Xanthudides (adopting a suggestion of here is due to over u^e of the - blunt point’ 
Dr. Had/idakis) suggests that these scrolls by the engraver. 

are derived from figures of scorpions. 'I'hey ‘ Sehlieinann. p. 229, l ig. 337. 
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In the ceramic version.s there is to be noted a phenomenon exactly 
parallel to that tvhich has been already pointed out in the case of certain 
outgrowths ot the ‘ c]uaclruple spiral’ pattern, where the disks on which the 
curvilinear framework depended have become detached from it. On the 
\ases the ‘bat -like excrescences now spring from spiral coils, but the 
original disks survive in the field. 

They arc, indeed, placed beside 
the latticed loops as if there were 
in truth some playful allusion to 
bat and ball. 

Th e ceramic history, indeed, of 
this pattern can be traced to a still 
later date. 1 he disks with triple 
tangential loops, as they occur on 
vases of hi. M. Ill fabric, have 
already been illustrated in the 
first volume of this work,^ and 
a specimen is reproduced in Fig. 12."). below. The ‘racquet’ itself, vith its 
cross-hatching, is also seen on L. M. I cups from Crete and hlycenae. 

In the earlier house remains beneath the hi. hi. III ‘House of the 
P alien Blocks , contemporar}- with and immediately East of those containing 
the deposit described above, there came to light fragments of vases of egg- 
shell ware, corresponding with those of the ‘Royal Pottery Stores ’ described 
in the first volume of this work and representing the first phase, a, of the 
hi, hi. II polychrome style.- The upper part of a bowl, here reproduced 
in Fig. 124, and repeated in the Coloured Plate IX, shows within it a bizarre 
motive seemingly derived from some primitive textile rendering of an 
animal or bird. I his vessel also disidavs on its outer rim a singular desio-n 
suggestive of white lace-work with red loop attachments. The tradition of 
this delicate texture in va.se decoration survived to a much later period 
and again becomes fasliionable in the closing phase of hi. hi. III. An 
illustration already taken from a jug found at Zakro is here reproduced,- 
where again the ornament certainly conveys the impression of lace rather 
than of ordinal')' embroider)- (Pig. 12.j). 1 his vase at the same time affords 

a good later parallel for the triple coil and ‘ tennis raccpiet ’ patterns illustrated 


‘ P. of i. p. 6 1 1, Fig. 1 l<i, ,7, b. Com- 
pare, too, the ‘bladder’ and .spiral, p. 6io, 
Fig. 4-4S. 

‘ //'., p. 240 seqq. 


.‘sec P. of , 1 /, i, p. 61 r, Fig. M9, b (from 
R. M. Itawkin-,, Pottorv/rom Zakro ( /. //. .S'., 
xxiii, p. 25s, Fig. i,Si. 
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above. The cup (I’l. IX, t?), ol the tinest ‘ egi!;-sheU fabric,' is excpiisitely 
decorated \vith white h ather-like objects displayed on the black ground 
between waving, crimson bands (big. At every turn we are struck 

with the beauty and variet\’ ot the designs, re[)resenting the line flower of 
the IMinoan polychrome style. 

This remarkable hoarel of jiainted vessels — here taken to inchule tin se 
from house foundations immediately West — ma\' be conveniently rclerretl 
to as the ‘South-East [loLxhrome deposit’ and, whether we regard the 
excellence of the decorative st\Ie or the delinile chronological indication 
that it supplies. It must claim a high place among the ceramic linds of 



Knossos. Stratigra[ hically, as we have seen, it is on the same horizon 
as the Royal Potter}' Stores, containing the finest known specimens of 
the IMinoan ‘egg-shell’ ware that represents the acme of tlic M. IM. II n 
polychrome style. W c may Infer from this, moreover, that it marks some 
widespread destruction in the Palace and its I'orders at that epoch, which, 
thanks to the Llarageh evidence, we may now place approximately at 
1890 u. c. This destruction, whatever may have been its cause, long antici- 
pated the final catastrophe of the IM. M. II cultural phase, of which we have 
a good landmark in the contents of the Loom-Weight Area presenting, Irom 
the potter's point of view, a distinct inferiority in fabric. Already, indeed, by 
the date of the ' Abydos \'^ase , yvhich may take us to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century' u. c., yve trace a certain falling oft in the decorative sty'le. 

The counterpart to the appearance in Tyyeltth Dynasty Egyptian 
settlements of polychrome pottery, some ot yvhich we may legitimately con- 
clude to have been of IM. IM. II Knossian fabric, is to be seen in the 
discovery of the diorlte monument of User, of Middle Empire date. In an 
M. IM. II deposit of the Palace of Knossos. This discovery, described in 

' ('omp.yre an Lpg-'.hell cup with 'imil.ir waved decoration from Palaikastro (R. M. I'awkins, 
Sufpl. Oil PalalKa^iro^ Ft. I, p. t 6. Fig. lo'. 
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the previous volume,^ like the finding- of the somewhat later inscribed lid of 
the great Ilvksos Pharaoh, Khyan,- again emphasizes the fact that; as in the 
case of the imported stone vessels from the earlier strata, it is on this site 
alone, though lying on the Northern coast of the Island, that objects of 
Eg\'ptian fabric have occurred in association with IMinoan remains of palatial 
age. Once more we may be allowed to trace 
the infiuence of the transit route from the em- 
porium on the Libvan Sea in securing the acces- 
sibility of the chiet hlinoan centre irom the 
mouths of the Nile. 

As stated above, the diorite statue in ques- 
tion represents a personage ot the name ot 
User, ' l)orn of the devoted Sat-Hathor’ and 
accompanied by priestly epithets, who seems to 
have been a native of the Tenth Aphroditopolite 
or Wazet Nome of Upi'ier Eg\pt. The monu- 
ment itself was found in the Central Court of 
the Palace, near the area occupied i->y the 
prlnci[)al Palace sanctuar\-. It is important to 
note that it does not belong to the class of im- 
ported objects, combining artistic form with an 
utilitarian purpose, such as the diorite bowls or the 
a/ahaslra. Neither, as Eg\ptologists assure me, 
does it belong to the sepulchral category. Rather 
it must be taken to l)e a personal ofiering of 
some Egyptian otficial of priestly rank, whose 

vocation had actuall)' led him to reside within the Palace and who wished 
to leave a memorial of himself within its walls. It is possible that, like 
the later \\ en Amon, who visited the S\-rian coast to secure cedar-wood 
tor his temple at Thebes,-' this functionary had come to Crete as the busi- 
ness representative of some Eg}'ptian sanctuary. An interesting contem- 
porary parallel to this discovery has been now supplied by the statuette 
of black granite, found at Adana in Asia Minor.-* It represents a kneeling 



Fir, 12. i. ^r.M. III/gJuG, 
Zakko. 
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Fli,. 121 ), Fl.ATHFR-T.IKr. 
Sprws ox ■ Ei,i;-shi LI. ■ Crr. 


^ 7’. of M , p. J.S6 serp]. and Fig 22u, 

- II’.. ]), 4193C1111. and Fig. 301 , 7 . 

" Golenisclieff. 7 vVr. des Trivraux. xxi, 74 
seqp. ; tv. Max Muller, Mitth. d. ]'order- 
asiatischen Ges , i ( lyoo). p. 14 '-eqq. ; F.imann, 
Z. f. ^Iixyl^ Sprache, x.wviii (iqco), pp. 1-14 


(cf. too, Siripfa Mi/ioa, i, pp. 79, So : and 
H. R. Hall, Hist, nf the IVear East, loia, 
PP- 393 - 394 )- 

-* Eull. ot the Pletropoht.ui Pfuseinn of Art, 
xvi (1921), pp. 208-10, A/i E^yptia)i statuette 
trom Minor, by H. ]•!. tV(mluck). 
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female figure, rvho appears iu the iiiscriptirm as ‘The Xur-^e, Satsneferu’, 
doubtless belonging' to the household of some high personage. Both its 
character and inscription assign it to the Twelfth Dyriast}', and its occur- 
rence points to the existence of intimate relations of the Egv[)t of that date 
with the opposite Anatolian coast as well as with Crete, 

The skill of the lapidaries of the Minoan Palace in cutting vases lo^yptun 
according to Eg\ ptian models out of such a hard substance as obsidian or |,f 

volcanic glass, to which reference has been made, can only be explained on Mmoau 
two hypotheses. Either they must liave been apprenticed to skille-d masters d.uR-,. 
in the royal workshops of Egypt, or liave had the advantage of such foreign 
instruction in Knossos itself. But the varietv of this, calle-d lijiarite, imported 
bkacks of which we know were storetl in the Palace,' was apparently unknown 
in Pfgypt, yet a fragment of a carinatetl bowl, touml at Knossos and executed 
in this material,- is not distinguish dde in fabric from the finest diorite bowls 
of similar t)pe made in Egypt in the great days of the PkirK' Kingdom. 

This particular class of liparite Isowls, indeed, must have had a special 
vogue on this sites since, as has been shown, thev continued to l')e imitatetl 
by the Middle Minoan potters. ' 

In view of these facts, it cannot be tliought improbable that Eg_\'ptian 
masters in this craft, in which they so much excelled, may from time to time 
have accepted the invitation of the Minoan Priest-Kings to work in the 
atcliei's such as we know existed within the Palace walls. 

Apart from such po.ssibililies, it is clear that the colonies of Cretan 
workmen, engaged — in virtue, it would seem, of extensive contracts — on the 
great building schemes of Senusert II and his successors, must have (.Tten 
brought back to the Island an acquired knowledge of Egyptian ideas and 
models. 

An illustration of this is supplied by a remarkable and hitherto .\i-.\ll 
unregarded piece of evidence that has recently come to light, bearing on the 
ostrich-emr class of Minoan ‘rh\ tons' or libation vases that makes its es- 

^5^:> ' _ , IKISR. 

a[)pearance about this time.'* In one of the earlier groups of tombs, .-\bydos. 
belonging to the Eleventh or the Ijeginnmg of the I welfth D\'nasty in the 

It was brought to liglit in a deep excavation ^ ( t. o/ J/., i. p[>. 17S, 179, and Fig. 
from the found.ition-i of a hou.se by Mr. ^font- 127 . 1 . wlierc a fragment of a caiinated howl is 
gomery of the local .Vnierican Mission in ot exiiuisite fabric and the finest polish lepro- 
1SS2, Its height is 38-6 cm. ( 15I inches). diiced, .showing in its white spots on the black 

' /’. i/J/., i. p. 23 ; and cf. Mosso, Zr eAg//// ground a faithful imitation of this variety ot 
tfe//a Civilta Miditer?'a?tca. p. 2S5, I'ig. iSo. volcanic glass. 

■’ /t J/.. i, pp. S6. S7 anel Fig. r, where ‘ See i>_f J/., i, pp. 594. 595 imd I'ig. 
a restored section of the bowl is given. 13 h, a. 
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same cemeter)' at Abyelos^ that produced the t_\pical hi. hi. II polychrome 
pot, cited above, was found an Eyryptian flask, consisting of an ostrich egg 
with a mouthpiece - of tran.slucent bluish grey marble, a kind much in vogue 
during the hliddle Kingdom (Fig. T27). The t\ pe of vessel is ot excep- 
tional interest since it suppliesthe undoubted 
prototype ot a long series of hlinoan 
■ rhytons '. 

This ritual class of vessel, which con- 
sists of a receptacle with a smaller aperture 
below for the gradual trickling out of its con- 
tents, had, as we have seen, - already made 
its appearance in Crete at the very begin- 
ning of the hliddle hlinoan Age. It is now 
possible, as will be shown below,' to trace 
back the bull form of this sacral utensil to 
remote Sumerian prototypes, and both the 
animal subject and the' acrobatic figures 
with which it is at times accompanied 
point to the o[)eration of the strong oriental 
infliience which set in at tiiat epoch. In the 
case of the analogous though ver\’ dissimilar 
class of ‘rh}-tons' in which an ostrich egg is the receptacle, it is clear that we 
have to deal with a type of ve.ssel current in hliddle Emjiire Egypt, and easily 
adapted to Minoan ritual ends by a perforation at the bottom of the shell. 
T)Ut in their origin the ostrich-egg vessels themselves can be shown to have 
a very ancient and extensive African range that goes back far beyond the 
beginnings of dyna-^tic Egypt. It is a noteworthy fact that on the sites of 
Neolithic settlements, the remains of which extend across Sahara to the 
Niger, pottery is re[)laced by fragments of ostrich shells,' On the other 
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Fk,. 127 . OsTRicH-r.GO Fl.n^kwith 
Bi.ce M.^rh! i: Mouthpiece, XIth- 
XIl'iH Dvx.v^rv Gk.^vl, Apyuo-^ 


' Tiie tomb, .us Professor Garstang kindly 
informs me, has the reference Xo. 1113 9. 

‘ It was Xorth of the old fort at Abydos, and 
its contt.nts suggest clearly (as does its position) 
an Eleventh or early Twelfth Dynasty date.’ 
The objects found with this in the tomb 
(vases, beads, Xc.), while not specially note- 
worthy, were a homogeneous group as regards 
date. The contents of this tomb were aetjuired 
by the Musee Cinguantenaire at Brussels. 

- The egg and the mouthpiece were separ- 


ated when brought out, but were found by 
M. Capart to tit together perfectly. On seeing 
the ves-el as completed by him in the Brussels 
Museum I at once recognized the progenitor 
of the ostrich-egg class of Minoan rhytons, and 
M. Capart kindly supplied me with a photograph 
from which Fig. 127 is taken. The ring below 
is merely placed there as a support. 

■" ('/ - 1 /i, i, pp. 1S8-90 and Fig. 137 , 

* See below, p. 260 seigi. 

■’ When at Batna, I had occasion to see the 
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hand, a common oval form of prehistoric Egyptian pots with the red and 

black burnished snrfacf* is derived from 



ostrich egghd Ostrich-egg vessels are 
in fact still widely used in the Central 
Soudan at the present day, and a speci- 
men, the mouthpiece of which is formed 
in a separate piece, apparently of a 
wooelen c\ Under wound round with 
string, is given in Fig. FiS.- Among 
the African natives magical ([utdilics are 
in a special way attributed to such 
(<strich-eg'g receptacles, and it is possible 
that such primitive beliefs may have 
inlluenced the choice of these Ity the 
Minoans for religious ritual. 


N . . . 
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'I'he early adaptation at Ivnossos of 
the ostrich-egg type ofv'essel, such as we 
see in the Abydos specimen (I'ig. 1-T), 
is illustrated b\' a clay copy in the finest 
IM. M. II polychrome style," where the 
white colour of the egg itself is repro- 
duced and the gold plating round the 
upper and lower orifice indicated by 
orange decoration. Only the lower part 


of the mouthpiece was preserved, painted black and vermilion (see Fig. 1 3). 


Mum in 
.uliipt.'i- 
non of 
"sUii-'h- 
fl.X'ks 
•ij liaiul 
\ es'cls. 


Collection of the French Engineer. Monsieur H. 
Jus, who had explored a .senes of Neolithic sites 
on the caravan routes of the Algerian .Sahara 
to Wargla. There was no pottery, but the flint 
arrow-heads, arm-rings (like prehistoric Nilotic 
types), and .saws were found, as he informed 
me. in layer.s of broken ostrich eggs two or three 
inches thick. See, too. his S/a/ions f ?t'liisionques 
lie r Oiled Rir {Rev. d' EtJinof,i-aplne, 1S.S7). 

* The influence of the ostrich-egg type of 
vessel. Fig. 129 on the evolution of a later 
series of Egyptian stone vases is also evident. 
An oval example of greyish blue marble with a 
separate mouthpiece is in the Cairo Museum 
(^ on Hissing, Steingefisse, 18166. PI. III), 
hroiii the material this must be assigned 


to the Middle Kingdom. Twelfth 1 )ynasty 
alabaster vase in the Univer-.ity (fullege 
.M iiseiim is in one piece, but shows a line round 
the collar. In other specimens the trace of 
the original separation of the mouthpiece has 
di.sap[)eared, as in the case of two pear-shaped 
a/ii/'iis/ra from the same .-Vbvdos grave that 
produced the M. M. 11 polychiome pot. M e 
have here the origin of the baggy types of 
later a/itiasfra. which in their turn influenced 
Minoan forms, both in alabaster and clay. 

- I’rjhistorisehe Zeitschrift, i. p. 49 and 
Taf. XII, r, where it is flgured by Prole.'sor 
Schuchhardt among other types of primitive 
\essels. The veshcl has a sto{i[)er. Professor 

{^For remainder of notes see page 224.) 
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Of early M, M. Ill date is the beautitul clay copy, also Irom Knossos (Fig. 
129, 4 ),’ the whole body of which is covered by a design, the main feature of 
which is a grou[) of three palm trees with incised details, the whole possibly 
taken over from engraved decoration on an ostrich-egg original. More or less 
contemporary with this are the rhytons, formed of actual ostrich eggs from 
the INhcenae Shaft Graves, one of them (Fig, 129, 5 ) with a gold capping 
below and with a mouthi)iece above significantly moulded in faience of the 
Knossian Palace tabric.- 

i:\olinion 1 he importance of this type as the starting-point in the evolution of 

tiich-ecc; '"’eries of Minoan rhxtoii shapes will be seen from the annexed com- 

parative Table (Fig. 129}. Amongst earl)- specimens is the black steatite 
Deiiv.i- rh)-ton from Hagia 'I'riada with the harvesters' rout —the most \-ivid com- 
position that has come down to us from the Minoan World (Suppl. PI. XVI I 
fuims. Another of a lighter .shade of the same material, parts of which were found 
in the Room of the Throne at Knossos, presenting an incomparabh- beautiful 
design of an octopus with tentacles coiling among rocks and corallines. 
A restored drawing of one side (d* this ‘ is shown for the first time in Fig. 139 
at the end of this Section, and suiiplies the finest example of the prototypes 
in relief work t)f the marine subjects taken over in the flat by the ceramic 
artists of the later [)hase (^) of the First Late Minoan Period. 

The egg-shaped contour still prevails to the earl)- part of the Late 
-Minoan Age, and is illustrated by a fine e.xample from a chamber tomb 
at M)cei-iae, reccntl)- excavated by the Ilritish School (Fig. 129, 9 ).^ The 
receptacles then become more pointed below, and take a ‘peg-top’ shape, 
und('r the inlluence of a kind of handled ‘filler’ that appears in the closing 
IM. M. Ill phase, and is illustrated b)- the s[)ecimen from Zakro (Fig, 129, ii},'- 
showing a ‘rock-work’ surtace covered with a black glaze. A little later, 
again — in L. M. I d — the form is modified and elongated in sympathy w ith 

.Scluichh.irdt oblizinulv inrorins me tli.at thi-. .attachments had been wrongly interpreted 
vessel wa-, procured by Dr. Xachtigall from the as a pede-.lalled va^e with a cover and was 
(lentral Soudan in 1S76. In the case ot an- placed up.side down in the .Vthen.s Museum. 
otheroUiich-eye, \essel, I'af. XII, 2, proctiredby For sections of this see also .above, p. 47, 

(lerhard Kohlfs from the same region in iS()5, Fig. 22. 

the mouth[iiece is fiinhcr seemed b} a kind of ‘ 11\- Monsieur F. flillieron. fils. 

stiing cradle round the tgg. Doth s])ecimens - See Illustrated I.ondon Xeirs, Feb. 24, 

are in the Museum lur A’olkerkunde at Berlin. 1923, p. 301- 

1 r.agnients ol this are shown. J’. <J M., '' R. M. Dawkins, J. JI. S , x.xiii (1903). 

lig. l.->(), .c (opp. p. 594). p. 259 and lig. 37. For the ‘ barnacle '-like 

' P- of jM., p. 594 and I'lg. I.'SS, c. surtace com[)are the cl.iy reliefs with marine 

- I.i'L. III., lig. Is(i, 1; and p. 594. n. 2. objects from the ' Kouloura ’ at Knossos 

I’levious to these ub.servations the egg and its (/d <>f M., i. j). 522, Fig. .380). 
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the tall funnel-shaped rhytons then in vogue (Fig. 129 , 15-18), though some- 
thing of the ovate tradition still survives. 

It will be seen from the succession of types set forth in this Table, that in 
most cases the form of theparticularvesselas much as the character of its decora- 
tion supplies a relative indication of date. In this connexion it is interesting 
to observe that an example of the elongated pear-shaped class illustrating 
the final evolution of the type (F'ig. 129 , 16) is seen in the hands of a IMinoan 
from Keftiu-land, among the tributary figures of the Rekhmara Tomb, approxi- 
mately dating from the middle of the fifteenth century 11. c. Another of these 
tributaries bears the funnel-shaped rhyton of the class that seems to have 
reacted on the form of this last hybrid oft'shoot of the original ostrich egg. 
(See Suppl. PI. NNY, 9.) 

The manifold phenomena with which we have had to deal in this 
Section, pointing to an intensive intercourse with Middle Kingdom Egypt, 
themselves supply a cumulative proof of improved facilities of communica- 
tions. The period involved, which corresponds with the earlier palatial 
phases of Knossos, is marked there by the construction of the mighty 
stepped approach that linked it with the bridge-head and by the viaduct of 
a built way, the course of which, as we have seen, it is still possible to trace 
at intervals across the whole central region of the Island to an emporium 
on the Libyan Sea. It seems probable that, already in a far remoter age, 
this had been preceded bv some more primitive line of traffic, by which, indeed, 
the fine specimens of Egyptian lapidary art had been able to reach the site of 
Knossos from the close of the Neolithic Age onwards. It is legitimate to 
infer, however, that the construction of the roadway in the form that has 
survived to us, like that of the Stepped Portico to which it led, was due to 
the engineering enterprise of the epoch to which also belongs the foundation 
of the great Palace. Whatever Cretan or Aegean products had passed by 
this route in the earlier period on their way to the Nile \ffilley, it is 
now for the first time that we actually witness a IMinoan reaction, such as 
that above described, on Egyptian decorative art, or find on Egyptian soil 
fine imported fabrics of the IMinoan potters as well as the evidence of actual 
settlements of Cretan workmen. It is now, too, for the first time, that we 
obtain monumental proof in the ‘ Palace of Minos ’ itself of a personal 
relation with Plgyptians of birth and position like User. 

The result (T the improved communications overland, doubtless 
reinforced b)' fresh developments in the art of navigation and by great harbour 
works, is in nothing more conspicuous than in the instantaneous effect pro- 
duced on either side b\' this direct contact. The curvilinear patterns that 
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had grown up in Early Minoan Crete and in their mature stage absorbed 
elements from the spiraliform Aegean system react immediately, and in the 
most wholesale fashion, on the decorative art of the very bec:inninLr of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. So, too, we have indications that the Eigyptian ceiling 
patterns that combined the imported curvilinear framework with indigenous 
adjuncts drawn from the lotus and papyrus were immediately imitated in 
the Cretan palaces. But of all the Nilotic forms thus taken over into the 
Minoan repertory, none, perhaps, is more significant than the ostrich-egg 
rhytons. It is indeed astonishing to find that a purely African form of 
vessel, at home in the Soudan and the Libyan Desert, should have been 
adapted to form what seems to have been a principal sacred utensil of Minoan 
cult, further implanted by Minoan expansion throughout Mainland Greece. 
That this ‘ rhyton ’ type should have been taken from such a quarter 
is a striking proof of the intensive personal contact of the Minoans with 
Nilotic regions far above the Delta. 



t'e;. loll. Kr.bTORrj) Du.wvi.vc. er Sii-Viiri: ‘Ruviox' w n n 
M.\rixe Subject. From Room of Thkoxe, Kxo^so'. 
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THE PAINTED SHERDS FROM HARAGEH 


Supplc))ie}itarv Note to § _// on M. M. II painted sherds from Harageh 
[Favihn). Estypt (see Fig. iip. f - 212). 

a. Barbotine fragment of mature M. M. II a type, black glaze ground with red and white bands 
and white g-shaped scrolK connecting the knobs, as on a Knossian specimen of the same 
classlAshm. Mus,), The inside shows a [dain clay surface. The clay is of a pale brownish 
buff tone. 

t>. Bart of rim and handle of a shallow bt)wl, showing white connected crescents horizon- 
tally arranged on dark brown lustrous ground, d'he crescents under rim show veitical 
red streaks. Inside is the same dark ground, with the point of a white petal. Brownish 
buff claw 

I I and 2. Beihaps part of a ‘bridge spout’. Above, as seen in Fig. c i, is a disk with two 
white ('oncentric circles belonging to the class of imitative rivet heads (see vol. i, p. 19a, 
Fig. l.j'i, £-, d. and p. 193 ; and Fig. 18 . 3 , t i, and p. 245!, an indication that the prototype 
was of metal-work. Three surfaces of this enigmatic fragment are covered with lustrous 
black glaze on which are white streaks and white foliation with red stalk and dots. This 
latter much resembles the foliate band on the ■ hole mouthed ’ polychrome vessel illus- 
trated for comparison with the .\bydos vase, vol i, p. 26S. Fig. Brownish buff 

clay. 

d. (See. too, fig. 12n. a.) Impressed fragment, the suiface originallv covered with black 
lustrous glaze with white and red declaration. The stamped patterns (the surface of 
mIucIi is still [i.irtly covered with the bl.ick glaze) are closely related to one that appears 
on a polM.lirome bowl cif fine egg-shell ware from Knossos (see above. I'ig. 12 o, l> . Dull 
brownish buff clay. 'I'hin fabric, approaching egg-shell ware. 

e .‘small fragment showing white jietals radiating from central disk on lu.strous black ground. 
Compare the Bhaestos jug and Kamares fragment, vol. i, p. 267, Fig. 198 , .\, n. Plain 
inside, with black ji.rtch. Thin ware as d. Dull brownish buff clav. 

/ I and 2. See Fig. 119 . The perforated bulb is covered with vermilion red on the lustrous 
black ground with traces of a wliite ring round. On the upper surface are white bands 
o\ el laid with narrow bands of red on the same ground, and white disks round the 
stem or neck. Beihaps the lower part of a funnel, with strainer below and eepanding rim 
above It to rest on mouth of a ^e,ssel to be filled. M. iM. II spout from Knossos, 
pierced as a strainer, may be compared with this. Ruddy brown clav. 

,g. Small fragment with lustrous glaze inside and out. Outside, in white on the dark lus- 
trous giound, is ])art of a curved white pattern and of the 'tennis bat and ball’ pattern 
characteri.'tic of a Knossian class of mature i\I. M, II a polychiome ware. See Coloured 
Blate IX. Bale brownish buff clay. Fine texture as d and e. 

ih is an unpublished sherd from Kahun. Ashm. i\Ius.) 

Miss Winifred M. Crompton, of the iNIanchester Museum, has also kindly supplied me with 
coloured drawings of fragments of pohehrome pottery from Ilarageh deposited there. Of 
these one seems to be a fr.igment belonging to the same vase as Fig. 119 , /c Another 
jiresents what seems to be part of a jialinette ornament, show ing the ends of two acuminated 
leaves on a dark ground. 



42. The Harbour Towx of Knos^os: AIixoan Siiippixg and 

Marixe Goddess. 

Harbour Toion of Knossosjuimcdiatch' East of Candia : Pi\’bab!c course 
of main road from Kiiossos to Port ; A /tcr/iativc H/ic ; Cajidia,mi!ilary fou nda- 
tiou; Jlinoaii settlement JJest, by Platypcrania mouth; Tylissos and JIassif 
of Ida; Ezndoitcs of subsidence on Coast ; Submerged qiiai 1 ies—iiitthod of 
splitting rock; Submerged eoluni)i-bases and sacrificial Cat at N iru Khani ; 
Car Her land line ; Jlinoan relics from Harbour Toion — rick tombs ; B)'0)i;e 
figurine, unfinished ; The ' Fiimeiliiam’ Statuette — a Mother Goddess ; Lapi- 
daries' Quarter — trial-piece of intaglio engrai ing ; I'he ' Jlraeus of A'nossos ' ; 
Haven at river mouth ; Ships on Jlinoan Seals; Early 'Fixed Rudders' ; Fish 
ensign on Early Cycladic vessels — niav mark Aegean element in Early PPilotic 
craft ; Prference of early navigators for open sea ; Single-masted sailing vessels 
on Early Minoan seals ; Sailiny ship on M . M. Ill intaglio ivith signs of sail 
decoration ; Ships on L.M.I I seal-impressions fjumi Knossos ; Transport if 
thoroughbred horses from Syrian side ; Type of vessel on ring from Tiryns 
Treasure — the deck cabin ; Ship on Proto-Geometric J 'asefrom Messenian If/os 
— recurrence of Fish ensign; Rudder on Knossian tablet zviih Linear Si rift B ; 
Ship signs on Minoan Hieroglyphic tablets and tablets of Lineal- Class .i ,■ 
Goddess holding anchor ; Marine aspect of Minoan Goddess; vldvent of sacred 
barque on Plochlos Ring : Pt imitive rajtofisis Pelagia — her modern representa- 
tive, Hagia Pelagia ; her cull on site of Harbour Toion at Knossos, at Mai Ha. 
and elsezohere ; The Madonna as Lady of the Sea. 

It is clear that the main seaport of Knossos, tvhich formed the Northern 
goal of the overland route across the Island, lay immediately East of the 
present totvn of Candia. This was the point of departure and arrival to and 
from the Cyclades and Mainland Greece, or still farther afield North or 
West. Following the coast in that direction from the West mole of the old 
harbour of Candia, Minoan remains, including sherds of all periods, rock-cut 
foundations, and traces of house walls abound superficiall\- for the space of 
quite a mile, and Neolithic axes may also be picked up on the rocky surtace 
of the headlands, pointing- to very early habitation. The main centre ot 
civic life seems to have lain on the easy slopes that rise from the left bank 
of the Kairatos river approaching its mouth, but plentiful traces of occupation 
extend to the headland looking down on the river-mouth to the right, which 
iuts out beyond and shelters the offing on that side Isee Sketch-iMapl 

just East of the -walls of Candia there stretches a small sandy flat 
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threaded by the trickle of another smaller stream and this on its inland 
course runs through a deep dehle across which the road that led from the site 
of Knossos to Candia is carried by a mediev^al bridge the Bedevi Kamara, 
now supplemented by a modern one. Since, however, the ancient harbour 
town la\' about the mouth of the river, East of the present town, there would 
have been no need to cross the cleft. We may assume, therefore, that the 
Hinoan built way, of which the traces described above ^ almost coincide with 
the course oi the e.xisting high road, had here diverged from it and followed 
the right slope above the torrent-bed. (See Sketch-lMap, Fig. i3i,a.) 

Near the little Church of Hagios Theodoros, it would in this case have 
approached the headland, called from its flat top Isopata (see Sketch- 
i\Iap), marked by an important Late Minoan cenieter_\',^ and the great 
built chamber known as the Royal Tomb.“ This sepulchral group may indeed 
be thought to stand less in connexion with Knossos itself than with its 
harbour town which the hill-top overlooks, offering glimpses beyond on clear 
davs of Melos and the volcanic cliffs of Santorin far across the Aegean 
waters. This connexion with the maritime outlet of Knossos is indeed 
particularly apposite if, as may be thought probable,'* the ' Royal Tomb’, itself 
the last resting place of earlier princes, with its mound and possibly 
a memorial st(jne above, was identified by later legend with the sepulchre of 
Idomeneus, who sailed forth from Crete with eighty ships — the largest 
contingent for the Trojan war.-'' 

I'rom this point, too, an existing path leads along the hill-side in the 
direction of the site of Knos.sos, passing the Western border of the Zafer 
Papoura Cemetery, 'Avhich may approximately anstver to the course taken by 
an alternative line of roadway leading from the Northern entrance of the 
Palace to the port. By the little Church of St. Theodore, mentioned 
above, immediatel}' below Isopata and built largely of limestone blocks 
taken from the Royal Tomb, the two routes would converge and follow 
a common track to the harbour town. 


’ See above, p. 153. 

- A. IT. The Tomb of the Double .I.\es aud 
.■Isseeia/ed Group {Arehaeohogia, vol l\v ; and 
(Juaritch, 1914) 

^ .-V. E., The Trehistoric Tombs of Knossos. 
i and li, p. 236 ;,e(i(i. ; The Royal Tomb of 
Isopata {. Irehaeobgta, vul. fix; and (^uaritch, 
igo6). 

' See my remaiks, op. cit., pp. 170, 171. 
The tomb of Idomeneus, together with that of 


hi.s lialf-brother Meiiones the S(jn of Molos, 
was pointed out near Knossos, with the in- 
scription. according to Diodorus, v. 79. 4, 

Kr<»(Ttot’ l()o//a'yo? npii Ttirfov, Aornp iyio roi 

TrXyeron' lOpv/yat u iMoAor. 

■' //, ii. 651. 

" Prehistorie Tombs of Knossos, i, p. i seipp 
This cemetery clearly connects itself with 
Knossos itself, since it lies immediately 
outside its North-East (|uarter. 




Fig. 131 a. 
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There is no evidence that this Minoan maritime outlet extended over 
the area since occupied by the town of Candia. Candia itself was an arti- 
ficial military creation of the Saracens, who shifted over their centre of 
power from Gortyna, where the Romans had fixed it, so that they might 
better oppose a bulwark against efiorts from the Constantinople side. 
Their entrenchment, indeed, known as Khandax. gave the name of Camlia, 
also applied to the whole Island. It was from this, too — mightily aggTandizei .1 
and embattled by the Venetians to be for a while the; bulw.irk ol Christendom 
against the Turk — that it uained the local name, Megalokastron, ‘ the Great 
Camp’, emphasizing its military character, which clung to It down to tpiite 
recent times. The shallow port — tor all its ‘ galley houses ’ — was una[)proach- 
able in Northern gales, and the evidence of land subsidence given below ' 
shows that in IMinoan days It must have been a mere sandy cove, tor the most 
part high and dry. The massive limestone blocks visible in the lower 
courses of the Western mole do not seem to be of Minoan work. 

About a mile West of the Canea gate of Candia, however, there are 
traces of a considerable Minoan settlement scattered along the bluft that 
overlooks on that side the mouth of the Platyperama stream,- the u[)pcr 
waters of which have been mentioned in connexion with the transit route 
across the centre of the Island. That this ancient haven must have offered 
an alternative outlet to Ivnos,sos is clear from the fact that owing to the con- 
formation of the country the one practicable route linking the Minoan capital 
with Western Crete would have passed immediately above it. Connected, 
moreover, probably, with a cro.ss line of communication, are some remains 
dating from the close of M. IM. Ill " that have come to light a little South 
of the extrem.e angle of the Candia enceinte on that side. 

The sandy flat that stretches beyond the ITatyperama mouth is 
traversed successively by two streams, the Xeropotamos, along the upper 
course of which the modern road to the Mesarii Plain runs, and the 
Gazanbs, by the mouth of which a low' mound is visible marking what may 
have been the central point of another Minoan maritime station. Remains 
of />////(;/ abound, belonging to the close of the Middle and the beginning of 
the Late IMinoan Age. Some of these contained skeletons, and a good 
painted example of such from this site, of M. M. Ill date, found by Dr. 
Hatzidakis has been illustrated above. ^ It is highh' probable that 

’ See below, p. 252 seqq. mouthpiece and a prominent ring round the 

” Locally known here as the Geophyros. collar. 

' Amongst the.NC was part of a limestone ^ cj h PP 5'^5 ‘^ud Pig. 12S. 

‘ rhyton ’ of the [lear-shaped type with seqjarate Cf. ' \f>\. \e\ru>i . 191S, [ip. 60, (11 and PI. ^ I. 
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this settlement represented the harbour town of Tylissos, where a group 
of noble Minoan mansions was also ex'cavated by him. 

A further discover)- here made is .specially significant. Close beside the 
existing track that runs West across this sand\' stretch of the littoral, a 
native cultivator who had occasion to dig a pit struck, at a depth of about two 
metres, a line of pavement belonging to an ancient roadway, running parallel 
to the modern, which may well go back to Minoan times.' The position of 
the coast road that linked these Minoan river-mouth ports is itself narrowly 
circumscribed, since the sole practicable line of communication with the 
Relhymnos district and the Western region of the Island runs through the 
[)as.s- 1, 800 feet at its highest point — that opens, immediately beyond, between 
the acropolis height of Tylissos and the Southern steeps of Mount Stron- 
gylos, the Cretan Stromboli, .Southward of this, indeed, the transit route 
W est is eftectuall)’ barred by the foot-hills of Mount Ida, stepping up to 
loftier elevations. 

The central mass of the Cretan dorsal range — which imposes a certain 
divorce between the middle of the Island and its WTstern regions — can 
nowhere be betto.-r realized than from the North-Western bastions of the 
\Tnetian .sea-wall of Candia. The view, indeed, from this point as seen 
across the bay, with its varied mountain prohlcs clear against the evening 
sky, c.in hardl)’ be ri\ alled by Naples or Taormina. From Cape Achineos on 
the North and the cone of the Cretan Stromboli the eye follows inland the 
nearer ridge of the upland plain of Nida, with the snow)- peak of Ida rising 
beyond to a height of 8,050 feet, the Southern steeps of which allow no 
more passage room towards the sea on that side than is to be found to 
the North. 

Of primar)- importance in considering the ancient haven of Knossos 
which lay, as we have seen, immediately East of the walls ol Candia are 
the evidences of subsidence, which extend all along the Northern Coast of 
Central Crete in a parallel degree with that already noted at Matala in its 
Southernmost region.- 

About live huntired yards West of the old harbour of Candia where the 
rugged steep of Trypeti reaches the sea, some flat rocks showed, so far as the 
wash of the waves permitted, grooves about six inches -wide dividing the lime- 
stone face into regular lines of square blocks, v hile in other places there were 

' In tlic .'ihscncf of exact details and a peiiod of years the coast road has piaetically 
stratified section the possibility of its having' followed the same line, 
been of Roman work must be .aelmitted. ]!ut " See above, p. 87. 
tlie remains at hast show that for a long 
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tiaces of round borings, the full explanation ot which was given bv similar 
phenomena on a larger scale observed by me on the rocky sea-margin of the 
little port of Ilagio Pnevma, about two miles West of the IMinoan town 
of IMallia (Fig. 131, i;). The borings there were about six inches deep and six 
to nine inches in width, and in some cases retained part of the central core 












i 10. *ol, U. i>ORI\y,> for OL'ARRVIXO RoCK OX SuoRL, H. rxiALMA, XI.AR MaLLIA. 

left b} the large drill with which the\' had been worked out. They were 
arranged in regular rows — one sometimes intersecting another — and the 
native Cretans were well aware of the function that they had performed in 
the art of primitive quarrying. Into these would have been inserted the ends 
of wooden poles the expansion of which, due to saturation, broke the rock, 
the size of the blocks being further regulated liy the same grooving process 
noted at Knossos. In the Minoan haven of Nirii Khani which lies between 
Mallia and tnat of Knossos, similar borings are to be seen where the rocky sur- 
face of the ground juts out at its Eastern extremity, while b\' its sickle-shaped 
estern projection sijiiare-ciit areas of the old quarries are visible, the floors ot 
Mhich are some two metres, beneath the sea. Just where this arm of the old 
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haven juts out, moreover, at Niru Khani, there are visible two submerged 
hlinoan column-bases and part of the lower courses of the walls connected with 
them, while near by, also washed over by the sea, lies a typical stone vat such as 
are often found at the base of piers in IMinoan pillar crypts, where they served as 

recipients for the blood of sacri- 
fice. At the intermediate har- 
bour of Chersonesos I noticed 
the lower part ofwhat apparently 
were Roman walls beneath the 
sea-le vel, while near Mallia again 
Late IMinoan tombs exist on the 
immediate sea margin. 

1 1 is clear that, however near 
the sea it may have been thought 
convenient to work quarries, 
neither these nor tombs nor 
houses could have been placed 
within actual reach of the waves. 
This evidence which, as will be 
seen, is intermittently forthcom- 
ing here over about twenty miles 
of the coast, is of a complex kind 
but it points to a subsidence 
of at least four or five metres 
since Minoan times. 

It will be seen from the 
Sketch-Map that if the present 
twelve-foot line ^ of sea-depth 
is taken as a guide, the old land surface included practically the whole of the 
existing harbour of Candia, the sands of which, indeed, may have been useful 
for the drawing up of small craft. The front of the IMinoan town, moreover, 
would have extended seawards for a mean distance of about two hundred 
yards,- thus allowing for a considerably more capacious river mouth. 

Increased facilities for the mooring or beaching of vessels may also have 
been gained for the smaller stream to the West, which certainly passed 
through a flourishing quarter of the town. Near its course, in fact, a little 



Fii;, 132. T,kox/k Fh. urine (cxr ixisheh), 
Hari'.our Town, Kxossos. 


' The soundings on which this calculation is admit of the suggestion (vol. i, p. 2yS) of 
based aretakenfiomtheBritishAdmirult) Chart. a Minoan breakwater, forming a continuation 
" The soundings do not seem really to of the Xcrthern mole of the {iresent harbour. 
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above the point v here it is traversed by the modern road, the sinking of two Rich 
wells brought out at a depth of about five metres, in the one case remains of Tomb by 
silver vessels and pottery belonging to the ]ie<:rinnino' of the Late Minoan ^larbour 

' . o I'own, 

Age, in the other what must evidently be regarded as the typical contents Knosscs. 
of a rich L. M. II tomb.^ We may infer trom this and further evidence of 
tombs that there was hereabouts a Minoan cemetery at that date. 

On the South-West flank ot the hill that rises here immediately above r, ron/e 
the right bank of this little stream, in an irretrular rock vault, was found tlie 
bronze figurine, big. lo'i,- seemingh’ of the votive class. It represents ‘‘''isiinl 
a youth in a belt and somewhat scanty loin-clothing with a flap behind, wear- 
ing a curious peaked cap and with tresses falling in CLirls over his shoulders 
as far as the nipples and in fuller volume behind his neck. Both arms arc 
bent in front ot him in a usual ceremonial attitinh;, and his feet, which arc 
connected with a circular stand, are wound round with Minoan piiltccs. He 
wears bracelets on his wrists and he has a gold wire doublv twisted round 
his neck, which confines his falling locks. From the fineness of the work this 
figurine must be referred to the best epoch of the Minoan bronze-workers’ 
art — the transitional age, namely, that links the last Middle Minoan Period 
with the first Late Minoan. It may well be contemporary with a ttpical 
clay ocnochoc presenting a raised collar of the 1 \I. M. HI ckuss found in 
a crevice somewhat lower down the slope. 

The ceremonial attitude of the arms as well as the peaked, tiara-like The 
head-piece suggest the possibility that we have here before us the Boy-God ^o'y-°(;od. 
of whom an ex(ptisite figurine in ivor\' will find illustration in \ ol. hi ot this 
work. In that case, apparentl}', he is in the act ot saluting his divine IMother. 

It is of special interest to note that this finely moulded figure had 
never received the finishing touch from its maker. Little lumps of metal, 
notably between the bend of his left arm, which could easily have been 
removed, are still adhering. This incomplete condition may fairly be taken 
as evidence that the figurine was of local fabric, a conclusion which squares Froofs of 
with a series of indications supplied by another artistic craft. Repeated dis- 
coveries have in fact occurred on this site, not onh' of whole or parts ot industry 
Stone vases of native and imported materials, but ot unfinished specimens 
and waste products due to untimely tracture. 

If local report may be trusted, the admirably wrought statuette of the 
IMinoan Goddess in mottled stone now in the Fitzwilliam IMuseum = was also 

* X'dw in the f'andia Museum. Cretan Sfatiietft ui the Fitz'LnliuDu 

■ See HatzidaLis, ’Ap^. Ae,\r.,ii, p. i6o.l-’i". 3. Aruseuvi). iSIy Fig. l.'i.'t is taken trom a photo- 
■' This has now been finely published by Mr. graph ot the statuette in its original condition 
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found nithin the area of the Harbour Town of Knossos. It represents the 
only example ot an entire Minoan figure carv'ed in stone, and at the same 
time shows the most perfect modelling of the human face. In other ways, 
it is of great value as a supplement to the faience figures of the Snake Godde.ss 
and her 'votaries’ given in the preceding volume. In this case the artist 
has concentrated himself on the maternal aspects of the divinity and has 



lac. l;!l. Sn Aiiii. Oi'.jo'i’. I'koi'..\i:i v 1 or 'I'riai. Di.^n.Na 01 Somi, ]-',Xi,r\\i r : 

FROM H.\R1;01.'R 'I'ou X, Kxo^'()s. 

omitted the snakes that symbolize her Underworkl dominion. Otherwise the 
tiara and dress are practically the same, including the sleeved jacket and 
bodice, 1 and the parallel with the faience ' votary’ or double extends even to 
the pattern of the apron and of the fiounced skirt.- We ha\ e here a con- 
temporary work standing in the closest relation to the products of the 
Palace faience factory of the mature M. M. HI epoch. 

The evidences of a Eapidaries’ Quarter were speciall}- abumlant on the 
Eastern slopes of Tryiieti and near the sjiot called Anemomrlia from two 

’ ^tr. Wucc lit., p. 2) iiotc-^ the blays lower 1)\ meaiib of a tenon or .'■oeket already 

or • bo^e^ ■ and inyeniously su^ae^t.s th.it the findb parallels anionp the figuiines of Pelsota 

knob belongs to a curved pin. The attai h- (M. M I a). 

nient of the upper part of the body to the - P. of M . i, p 502. S03. Fig-. 36 o, ;j(;i. 
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windmills, near which lay the important house remains described below. 
Amono specimens observed by me were limestone lamps, one with a fine 
foliate border, such as is seen on contemporary bronzes, a part of a vase of 
Spartan basalt [lapis Lacedacnwnhis'), of which considerable stores were found 
in the Late Minoan Palace, and an unfinished ‘ rhyton ’ in grey limiestone. 

A further light on the artistic industry of the harbour town is thrown 
by a steatite object presenting incised circles with animal figures carved in 
relief (P ig. l.'Ul.i It seems probable that we have here the trial designs of 
an engraver of seal-stones, which may also have served as models for an 
apprentice. An alternative view would be that the recessed reliefs are intended 
for actual moulds or for repousse disks. In any case, we have here a relic 
derived from the workshop of some local craftsman. The harbour town of 
Knossos reveals itself indeed as a flourishincr manufacturing', industrial, 
and artistic centre as well as a port, and must have stood to the inland City 
in much the same relation as the Piraeus stands to modern Athens. 

Many remains of the ancient settlement lie on and about the rocky hill 
of Trypeti, so called from a sea-worn arch on the cliff face of the headland, 
iMinoan pottery being specially abundant on the flat area, of many acres' e.\- 
tent, that forms its summit. This is of all periods, but L. M. I a sherds may 
be said to predominate. Besides rock-cut foundations, some of which may 
be very earl\', we were able to explore part of the chamber of a house 
containing M. IM. II sherds. On the slope to the East are remains of more 
important houses, perhaps as being nearer the haven at the river-mouth. 
Beyond the stream the traces of Minoan habitation extend over the hill 
above the little Church of Ilagia Pelagia. On the promontory beyond, 
Minoan sherds, mostl}- M.M. Ill and Late Minoan, are still fairly abundant, 
including numerous fragments of large jars. But the general impression left 
by e.xploration on that side was that the inhabitants were of a poorer class. 

As a whole, in spite of the smaller as well as the larger river-mouth 
and the greater expanse of sands for drawing up vessels that seems to have 
existed when the whole land front was at a lower level, the natural con- 
veniences of the place as a seaport were not such as would have led us to 
expect such a flourishing community. The protection afforded by the head- 
land to the East was not it.self of great value, since the wind in this part of 
Crete blows rarely from that quarter. On the other hand, the Western horn 
of the bay gave but little shelter against the prevailing North-West gales. 

There stretches indeed along the horizon to the North the island of Dia, 


Island of 
Dia. 


' From a cast supplied me by Mr. Seager, who obtained it here in ‘ the I.apidarie.s' Ouarter ’. 
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shaped like some great saurian, with trailing tail and a monster’s head pro- 
truding from its angular shoulders, as if in eternal pursuit of the rocky islet of 
Paximadi that rises like a swimming tortoise bexond. But the six miles’ 



<2>G:- = •I’Ji 


Fig. 13.j. ^■IE\v 01 Dia axd I^lkt oi Paximadi i kom Caxuia. J!v ThjxM'Okj. 1 1,. 

interval that separates its nearest point from the shore is too great to allow 
much protection on that side. Unquestionably, however, as already pointed 
out,^ this desolate island — the legendary stranding place of Ariadne' — -has in all 
ages performed a very real function as a place ot refuge for shipping against 
the Northern blasts. In its two principal coves there are some .slight traces of 
Minoan habitation,^ though to-day its rocky heights and rock-strewn glens can 
only gix'e sustenance to rabbits and a few stray goats. 

The peak of Juktas, rising immediately Ixhind the site of Knossos, 
certainly affords a most conspicuous goal for mariners, marking from far out 
to sea the point where the little river debouches into its sandy cove. 



b 


Fk;. 13 G. Sailing ^’i-xsels on .SEAL-^^lONES 01 tiil Ci.o'.e oi thi; Early Minoan Ai,i. 

Of the ships themselves, either drawn up along the river-mouth or 
anchored in the roads, we obtain summary glimpses on IMinoan seals and on Ships on 
clay documents both of the hieroglyphic series and of the earlier and later class scal^" 
with the advanced linear signs. Specimens have been already given taken 


1 \ of M., i, pp. 29S, 299. 


■ See bo. lit., p. 2gS. 
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from hieroglyphic seals and tablets of Classes A and B/ together avith 
a good example belonging to the end of E. IM. Ill or the beginning of hi. M. I 
on a three-sided steatite seal from Platanos, here repeated, Fig. 134, a.- With 
the latter is placed an enlargement of another ship on a three-sided steatite 
bead-seal of contemporary fabric found in the Knossos district (Fig. 136, 

A feature in several of these representations, notably the last two, 
is the projection visible at the 
stern of the vessel. This is in 
fact a very ancient inheritance 
of Cretan shipping, as is clearl\- 
shown by the clay model of a 
vessel found at Palaikastro iFig. 

137), in an E. hi. I-II ossuary.-* 

It there appears as a tail-like 
appendage and served, in truth, 

as a kind of ‘fixed riKhler’ in which, as well as the high prow, we may recog- 
nize a constructive device due to the necessity of navigating the open sea. 

This ‘fixed rudder’, indeed, has a great comparative interest in relation to 
the history of early na\'igation, since analogies to it occur among primitive 
peoples in remote and very diverse (juarters of the globe. It is seen at 
hladras, for instance, as an integral part of the log-rafts or Catamarans, used 
for communication between the shore and vessels out at sea, the prow of 
these, too, Iteing slightl)- raised as a protection against the surf. Dug-outs 
equipped for sailing in the South Pacific and elsewhere show a similar 
projection behind, forming an integral part of the hull. In the case 
of the log-rafts this rudder-like effect is simply produced by making the 
central of the three logs of which its platform is composed slightly longer 
than its fellows, so that it juts out behind. The purchase thus gained 
against the water, to a certain extent, stood primitive vessels of these classes 
in place of a keel and made them more dirigible. 

Both in the ‘fixed rudder’ and the high prow the clay boat has 
a special importance as presenting the earliest example of a form of con- 
struction which reappears on a whole series ot rowing galleys — in one case 

" For impre-ssions of this see J’. oj M., 
i, p. I 20, Fyn. 89 , (j, L. 

* R. C. Rosaniiuet and R. M. I taw kin--. 
The Unpublishi'd Objicts from the Palaikastro 
Excimitions, Part I (1923), p. 7, Fig. 4 
(Sup[)l. Paper of the Rritish .School at .Athen-.). 


* /’. of JA, p. 2.S3, Fig. ‘ZF'), t). -V few 
more specimens are --upplied by the clay 
tablets of Alallia to be described by Alonsieiir 
F'. Chapouthier. 

- J\ of M., p, irS. Fig. .S 7 , 7. Cf. Xanthu- 
dides. I'aulled lambs if (transl. 

1 troop), PI. -XIA', no. 1079. 
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with twenty-eight oars on each side — seen incised on Cycladic pottery con- 
temporary with the latter part of the Earh" Minoan Age, Fig. liiSP These 



' Tsountas, ’^px- 'E4>., 1899, p. go, Fig, 22 
(Siphnos), I'he^e engravings muit be referred, 
for the most part at least, to ‘ Early Cycladic 
III Prof. August Kostcr, Dasantih' Sti'u'eceii, 
p. 59 se(iq. — misled apparently by the eijuip- 
ment of Creek Geometrical and later vessels 
with a sharp beak in front — regards what has 
here been called a ‘ fixed rudder ’ as a ‘ spur ’ 
on the prow. Un(]ue.>tionably there exists a 
class of primitive craft with a projection in 
front, as, for instance, the canoe.s of the 


Baganda on Lake Victoria Xyan/a. But the 
relative heightening of the prow as compared 
with the stern is an usual characteristic of 
piimitive sea-going vessels. In the ca-se of 
the Minoan vessels the piow, marked by a 
double barb or a kind of open beak, is gener- 
ally higher than the stern (rf. Fig. Pin). 
iMoreover, the tradition of the fish ensign pre- 
served to the latest Minoan or Mycenaean 
times in the example given below in Fig. 1 L’> 
strongly confirms tlie \ lew that it was placed at 


If. 


R 
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C\ ckdic de-sisjus are of "reat interest from the fact that, as already noted in 

* O O V 

an earlier Section of this volume dealing with the pre-dynastic Egyptian 
culture, the fish ensigns that they bear, with a double streamer floating from 
the pole, correspond in these characteristic features with a type of ensign 
that occurs on a well-known class of Nile craft of late Prehistoric date.^ 
These ensigns, which form a small series of not more than a dozen varieties, 
in several cases answer to early Nome signs of the Delta.^ These Nilotic 
vessels were provided with numerous oars, but they do not, like the Aegean 
sea-going craft, show the tail-like rudder behind. 

It looks as if the ' fish ’ ensign may have marked the Northern galleys 
that in the Mcltein season were already making their way to the mouths of 
the Nile from Crete and the Aegean at the opening of the Early IMinoan 
Age, It is, as already observed, a great mistake to suppose that primitive 
navigators shrank from the open sea. What they rather feared were iron- 
bound headlands and stretches of surf-beaten coast. That the use of the 
sail was probably as early known to the islanders as to those who dwelt by the 
Nile or the Euphrates, and had already supplanted oars for long voyages, 
may be gathered from the frequency of single-masted ships on Cretan seal- 
stones of the pictographic class. There seem, indeed, to be good grounds 
for believing that it was from the Aegean side and neither from Egypt nor 
the Syrian coast that fully equipped sailing vessels first traversed the open 
Mediterranean. The Minoan mariners might with greater right have put 
forth the claim, later advanced on behalf of the Greeks of Aegina : ^ 

01 S’ i]Toi vpMTOi vias d/xipteXicro-a^ 

TTpOlTOl S' iaTta OiVTO, KO)S TTTfpd TTOVTOTTOpOLO . 

The tradition of the spur or 'fi.ved rudder’ is still seen on some three-sided 
seal-stones of the more advanced pictographic class, illustrated above (vol. i, 
p. 283 , Fig. 215,0), belonging to the close of E. 1 \I. Ill or the beginning of the 
Middle Minoan Age. On the lentoid of black steatite (Fig. 139 ), which, though 
early of its class, is best referred to the close of INI.M. II, this feature has dis- 
appeared, and we see in place of it the two steering oars clearly marked, 
the prow. In the case referred to where there is - Profes.sor P. E. Newberry, The Petty 
an incipient spur in front, — the precursor of the Kingdom of the Harpoon and Egypt’s Earliest 
Geometrical sene>, — the stern is indicated by Mediterranean Port {Liv. Anns., vol. i, p. iS), 
a steering oar. who has also pointed out that some of the 

' See above, p. 26, and my Huxley Lecture ‘decorated’ pre-dynastic pots on which vessels 
(/vl. Anthr. Inst. Journ., 1925), jip. 7, 8. The with these ensigns occur show them grouped 
positi(jn of the ensign on these Nilotic vessels in a geographical connexion preserved by the 
is in front of the first of the two cabins seen position of the Delta Nomes in historic times, 
amidships. ’ Hesiod, Catal., Fragm. 96. 
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Unfortunately no detailed representations of vessels of the great Age 
of Minoan Civilization have as yet come to light in painting or relief such M- IH 
as are supplied by Egyptian monuments, and \vc still ha\'e to content oui- 
selves with the epitomized designs of seals and seabimpressions. The most 
picturesque glimpse preserved to us is that of a ship under full sail, belKuig 
in the breeze, on a ‘flat ctlinder ’ from the Knossos district, apparently ot 
bl. IM. HI date (Fig. 140 ). ^ Reference has been already made to this - on 
account of the pattern engraved on the sail which suggests jiainted or 



Fin. 1.39. B 1 .. 4 CK SxEATiTK Lkntoid; 

Cextrai, Crete. 



Inn. 1 lu. -Smr under Fui.i, -Sail on ‘ Fi.at- 

TENKD CVI.INDER’ lOUNli NEAR KnO''''OS 

(M. M III). 


embroidered decoration of the spiraliform class, such as is sometimes seen 
on sails of Egyptian vessels. The ship has a long forked projection at its 
prow, and fantastic scrolls, symbolical, perhaps, of waves, appear in the held. 

Of distinctly later date are the two seabimpressions from^ Knossos, 
sketchily completed omitting any indication of the steering oars in Fig. 1 41 1?, l>. 
Both show the central mast, though the rigging varies. In d. which seems 
to be purely a sailing vessel, we see a yard with the sail furled, and below 
this a structure in which we must recognize a deck cabin, dins construc- 
tion reappears in which is distinguished from the other design by the 
delineation of rowers, who seem to be beneath the awning, and of oars, of 
which there were apparently eight on each side. 

The most remarkable feature in this representation, which occurred on 
a seal-impression from the Little Palace at Knossos, is the noble figure of 


' The material .‘.eem.s to be a kind ol 
haematite. Unfortunately the surface is a 
good deal worn so that, for instance, h.irdly 


an\ trace of the mast is preserved. 
■ T. 2o() above. 
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a horse — a true thoroughbred — superposed on the intaglio of the vesseld 
If, as seems to be a fair inference, G rc^tird tins 3.S incliccitin^ the 

character of the cargo, we may here trace a reference to the maritime agency 
side. by which thoroughbred chariot-horses were brought to the Island. An 
upper term for the date of the seal-impression itself is supplied by the 
peculiar tufted dressing of the horse’s mane, since this corresponds with the 
coming in of a later fashion in the chariot itself, which has a curved posterior 




i? h 

Fiu. 1 11 . Ci.AV Skai.ixus suowixi; SAii.tXG Vkssi:i.s, SROAt Kxossos ; 
a , WITH Figure ok Horse supf.ri’o.seu. 

section added to it. This fa.shiou, as I have shown elsewhere, comes in, 
both in Crete and in the Mveenaean regions of Mainland Greece, about 
1450 r,. c. At Knossos it marks the last Palace Period (L. M. II) and the 
‘ Chariot Tablets’ with the Linear Class B consistently reproduce both this 
dual construction of the car and the tasselling of the horses’ manes. But it 
can be shown that this tufted arrangement of the manes was itself taken 
over from Oriental models, and we ma)- further conclude that the vessels 
used for the trans] ort of horses, the heads of which were thus bedecked, 
plied Avith Syrian ports. 

A confirmation 01 the view that this design may refer to such importa- 
tion is given by the a.ssociations ot the seal-impression. Fig. 141 , b, in a con- 
temporary style, which occurred in a large deposit of tablets of the Linear 
Class B. found on the West border of the Northern Entrance Passage of the 
’ Sec A. E., K///)ss/>s, Jit/'urf, 1905, pp. 12-14 and Fig. 7 (here rc-drawn). 
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Great Palace. The deposit, belonj^ing to the Second Late Hinoan Period, 
contained numerous inscriptions relating to chariots and their parts such as 
are associated with horses’ heads showing the same tufted manes as that of 
the horse in P ig. HI, a. This seal-impression is clearly dated to the last 
half of the fifteenth century n. c. 

Mycenaean Greece supplies two later delineations of vessels which 
carry still iarther the story of Minoan naval construction. Among the 
earl)' elements of the Tiryns Treasure, of a date contemporary with the earlier 



phase of L. i\I. 1 1 1, ^ besides the great gold ring with the Seated Goddess 
and ministering Genii described below, was a smaller ring of the same 
material presenting an animated subject, the principal elements of which are 
clear, though the worn state of the surface prevents us from recognizing 
some of the details. P"ig. 142 “ will give a sufficient idea of this composition 
which in its dramatic movement may compare with episodes on the Thisbe 
intaglios that have supplied Minoan versions ot the story of Oedipus and the 
Sphinx and of the vengeance of Orestes." In some ways they present even 
a nearer parallel with the scenes on the ‘ Ring of Nestor’. The ship seen 
on the left shows a cabin placed somewhat behind its centre, with a mast 
risin"" above it and rigging attached. The rowers, of which there seem from 
the number of the oars to have been four, are not given, but within the cabin 


' ]'or this deposit (which also contained 
Geometrical elements), sec Alex, Philadelpheus, 
’Ap^, AcAt,, 1916, MapupTijfia, p. 13 se(}(J,, 
and cf, G. Karo, An'/i. . 1916, p. 143 seqq. 

- .Specially drawn for me from a cast, with 


the aid of the original in the Aluseum, by 
Alonsieur Gilliea'on, fils : enlarged thiee tiine.s. 

■' Sec .\. ]■!,, AV//g <>/ Xesli’r, dw. (.Mac- 
millans), p, 27 seqq. 
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are seen two seated persons facing one another, one of whom appears to be 
a woman. From the position of the steering oar the vessel seems to have 
its stern towards the shore, and on it stands a male figure looking towards 
two couples, of either sex, beyond. The two, who stand within the door 
of a building, seem to be embracing each other ; the female personage 
to the left salutes them, as if in the act of saying farewell, but the 
interpretation of the subject is still to seek. In view of the successive 
episodes woven together on the ‘ Ring of Nestor’ the possibility, however, 
cannot be ignored that we have here to do with separate scenes of leave- 
taking and actual departure. A certain analogy is presented—though in 



143. Smi.i.ng Vesjel with Rchder an'd Fish Ensuin' ; from Fragment of Pvxis 
OF PkOlO-riEOMETRlC S'lA I.E. 


Ship on 

Pioto- 

geo- 

metric 

Vase 

from 

Mes- 

senian 

Pylos. 


that case relating to arrival — by the fine ivory relief from Sparta where the 
commander is seen stepping otf the stern of a warship to greet his spouse 
who stands waiting for him on the shore.* 

To the Tir\ ns specimen, which ma}' be probably referred to the second 
half of the fourteenth century before our era, must be added a relic of the transi- 
tional Age that has some title to be called Achaean. It is the xAge when whollv 
new elements were being introduced \\ est of the Aegean, representing part 
of the process by which the Southern Mainland on that side eventually 
became Greek. The restored fragment of a pyxis (Fig. l-i3) from one of 
the later burials of the tholos tomb at the Messenian Pylos - was associated 
with other pottery, which, though in many respects preserving Alycenaean 
forms and traditions, bears witness to the coming in of extraneous orna- 


1 R. M. Da\\kins, B.S.A., xiii (1906-7), 
p. 100 seqq. and I’l. IV (reproduced on p. 252 
at the end of thi'. Section). It is there described 
as a scene of departure, but the yard seems to 
be hauled up, and the captain is clearly step- 
ping off. Koster {op. at., pp. 88-90) rightly 
sees in it a scene of arrival. 

- K. Kuruniotis, ’Apx- ^ 914 ' P- i° 9 , 


Fig. 15. Cf. Koster, Dixs a>itike Sce- 
rtwtv/, pp. 64-6 and Fig. 18. Koster 
aptly remarks (p. 66) that the presence of 
this pointed ram in front of the early Greek 
vessels made it necessary to bring the vessel 
to land stern forward. This was the Homeric 
practice. 
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mental elements. The ship here, which it may be assumed had a broad 
square-cut sail, anticipates certain pure Geometrical forms in showing an 
awning running its whole length and in being equipped with a distinct spur or 
‘ rostrum ’ in front. It is fitted with a true rudder in place of the earlier steering 
oars, a stage in naval development which seems to have been already reached 
in Late hlinoan times. But in some ways its most interesting feature is the r.nbi:..;n. 


Fir;. 14-t. Rudder Skins : 
a. ON Knossi.\n T.vblet ok 
Line.\r Cl.\ss B ; on Im- 
POR'iEU Mvc. Ill (S' Sherd. 


reappearance at the prow of the fish ensign of old Aegean tradition. 

The equipment of this vessel anticipates later usage in the ajipear- 
ance, in place of the earlier steering paddles, of what seems to be a true 
- rudder, fitted with a tiller. That this development 

- Y had taken place before the close of the Palace 

I \ III Period at Knossos is made jiroliable by a sign 

J \ I contained in a group, perhaps representing a male 

personal name, on a tablet of tin; Linear Class B 
(FitJ- 144, r^).' Another linear character that may 
Pig. 144 . Redder Sn. ns . regarded as a variant of this (Fig. 144, d) is 

Line.er Cl.ws B ; ON IM- inscription on the tragment of 

ported Mvc. Ill Sherd. ^ painted sherd found in the Domestic Ouarter at 

Knossos and belonging to the earlier jiart of the 
period of Reoccupation (L. hi. Ill a).- From its style, the vase to which 
it had belonged was probabl}^ of Mainland importation. Both varieties, in 
tact, bear a distinct resemblance to certain types of rudder [TnjSdXiov) which 
were still in use in Classical Greece. A comparison of the Egyptian steering 
paddle with central stem shows that this type is simply a development from 
an oar with the addition of the bar or tiller {oi'ai). 

In the Cretan script of the Hieroglyphic class the whole vessel was 
figured,® as it had been in the earlier Pictographic class of Cretan seal-stones. 
It is of interest to note that on one clay impression, on a seal of the 
‘signet’ type, from the ‘ Hieroglyphic Dejiosit’ at Knossos the ship sign is 
grouped with the olive spray,'' a hint ot the e.xport of oil from the Island. 
In the case of a large four-sided seal on the other hand ” the ship is asso- 
ciated with five tree-signs, one before and four succeeding it, a cumulative 
grouping that suggests a forest. The trees in this case have nothing in 


True 

Rudder. 

A])pe.ir- 

.ince of 

IbUildcr 

on Knos- 

siun 

T.iblet 

of .id- 

\ unced 

Line.ir 

.Srript 

.ind (111 

M>- 

cenne.in 

Slierd. 


.Ship 
Siuns on 
Mino.in 
Hiero- 
pl\ phii: 
Tablets. 


’ No. 49 in my list. The group in which 
this sign occurs is 

- See Knossos, Report, 1902, pp. 66, 67, 
and Fig. 33 . Dr. Mackenzie reg.irds the frag- 
ment as belonging to the latter part of the 
first phase of the Third iMycenaean Period 


(Myc. Ill a). 

^ F., Scripta Pfinoa, i, p. 203. no. 57. 

* See, for instance, op. cit., PL I, P- 4 a. 

■' Op. cit., p. 63 a. 

* Op. cit., PL II, p. 26 a. 
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common with the olive, and the simple spikes that stand for branches may 
be taken to show that we have to deal rvith some kind of fir. \\ e have 
here, in fact, a very probable reference to the export of timber derived from 
the old cypress woods of the island that provided the huge Palace beams.i 



Fig. 1 l,j, Tai;i,i:t or Lixexr Ci.a^s A, from Hagia Triada, showixg ‘ .Ship ' Signs and 
t\’LNGF,D Female Personage apparently holding an Anchor. 


Forepart 
only 
on ad- 
vanced 
Linear 
Class A 
and 13. 


Ship Sign 
on Linear 
Docu- 
ments. 


It is possible that 'cedar' wood reached Eg\pt from Crete as well as from 
the Syrian ports. 

In both classes of the advanced linear script the forepart only of a ship 
appears among the characters. It is possible that in cases 
Avhere it is grouped with other signs, it may have formed part 
of a personal name like the Greek vav?. Where, however, 
it appears alone, as on both sides of a tablet of Class A from 
Hagia Triada, Fig. Id."), a, d,~ it has clearly an ideographic value. 

Here on face a it is followed by numerals meaning 30. 

This tablet is noteworthy from the appearance of the two mr sterious signs 
already mentioned in connexion Avith the ink-written cup from Knossos,“ one 
of them, as there, presenting a man's legs, the other a woman’s flounces, both 
in the act of walking and with axe-like appendages behind that give them 



’ These, as noted above (p. 7), are from of my own series'), made with the kind per- 
Cufressus horizontalis. surviving thickets of mis.sion of Prof. F. Halbherr. 
which are still to be found. = P. of M., i. pp. 61 5, 616, and P'ig. 4 d 2 , b, iS. 

■ P’rom my copy of the tablet (no. 27 
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the appearance of winged figures The first, which occurs in line i of face a, 
appears as the end of a group beginning with the ‘ wheel ’ siyn and followed 

On another tablet where these two signs 
immediately preceded by the wheel. Next, 
on lace a, is the forepart of a ship with three 
decimal marks, and uncertain units succeeded 
(line 2) by derived from a doulde axe, with 
seven units, and the female figure followed by 
numerical signs = iS. This figure with its 
flounced skirts, advancing to the right, derives 
great interest from the object it holds forth. 
One end of this is .slightly damag('d, but there 
can be hardly any doubt that the bar here 
held horizontally, terminating in a curved line, 
is intended for an anchor, though on another 
1 lagia Triada tablet (Fig. 14 (;), ’where a flounced 
figure of this t_\pe carries an analogous object 
on her shoulder, the terminal cross-piece is 
straighter. To the Idomeric Greeks the true 
anchor seems to have been unknown, big stones 
{ivrai) being made use of in its place. But it 
looks as if a simple form of metal anchor, 
in which, however, there is as yet no trace of a fluke, was already known 
to the Minoans. 

In this flounced emblematic figure, compounded with the double axe, 
holding, as it seems, an anchor and coupled with the ship-ideograph, mav we 
not recognize the S3mibolization of the Minoan Goddess as iMistress of the 
Sea ? There is, indeed, sufficient evidence that there was a marine side to 
her spiritual being. The floor of her shrines was j'aved with sea-shells and 
water-worn pebbles, flying-fish amidst sea-spray are found amongst the 
adornment of their walls, and rock-work, again, and sea creatures appear 
among the reliefs on her sacred vessels. But the clearest proof is afforded 
by the gold signet-ring found bj" Mr. Seager in a L. M. I burial at Mochlos 
(Fig. 147 ).^ Here, in a bark one end of which terminates in what appears 


by numerical marks = 60. 
occur the male figure is 

o 



WITH WlXCED PeRSOXAUE HOLK- 

iNG .SniiL.\R Oiijiwr. 


’ No. 40 of my series. 

■ By Mr. Seager’s kind permission I was 
able to give an account of this interesting 
signet type to the Third International Con- 
gress for the History of Religions (Oxford, 


190S, vnl. ii, pp. iQj, 196 and Figured Ho 
published it himself in Exflorations in ihe 
Isle of Mochics (1912'), pp. 89-91 and Fig. 52. 
(The ring has since been stolen from the 
Candia Museum.) It is there suggested that 
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to be a clog's head and the other in a fish’s tail, the Goddess is depicted as 
arriving at cvhat seems to be a port on a rocky shore, where stands a build- 
ing in which we must recognize one of her sanctuaries. She has dis- 
mounted from her throne, which is overshadowed by her sacred tree, and 
is in the act of disembarking^ 

A very interesting pendant to this has now been supplied by another 
gold signet-ring recently found near Candia- and apparently derived from the 
harbour town of Knossos (Eig. 147, l>). Here the tree and the Goddess 
before it, in sliort skirts — an archaic characteristic — appear in the field 




Fig. 147 . a, (Iold Signet-rixg jrom Mochlos showing Advent of Goddess and 
Sacked Tree at a Sanctuary on the Coast, b, Goi.d Signet-ring from near Candia 
(1937), showing Ve>ski. akout to depart, Goddfss, Tree, and ITi.i.ar of Shrine (J). 

above, as if in mid air. At the prow of the vessel is what from its conical 
outline below must be interpreted as another female figure, probably 
a reduplication of the Goddess. The vessel in this case is clearly leaving 
port ; the steersman holds the stern paddle and four oarsmen in front of him 
are pulling their oars which, however, are not shown. Beneath are indicated 
sea waves and a school of three dolphins, about to follow the vessel. On 
the shore, in front of a column indicative of the presence of a sanctuary, 
are two standing figures, male and female, the male personage apparently 
saluting the departing Goddess, who may be returning with her sacred tree 
to another holy spot. Here the two figures and the sanctuary behind 
present an obvious analogy to the scene on the Tiryns signet (Fig. 142). 

1 he marine aspect of the Goddess survives in her later forms as 
Diktynna or Britomartis, equated with Artemis Delphinia.'' It suggests 

the ‘ flaming’ object in the field may be an the IMinoan Goddess see A. E., Myc. Tree and 
‘ 8-shaped Jilinoan shield ’, but it seems to me Tillar Cult, p. 4 seqq. and p. 28 scqq., iSic. 
to present a closer resemblance to the shrubs ■ Acquired by an archaeological traveller in 
s[)ringing from rocks, seen onsimilarsignet-rings. 1927. 

' For the Sacred Tree in association with =* See beloiv, § 67. 
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curious parallels ■with the Syrian Atargatis — the Derketo of Ascalon — as 
■well as certain representations of the shrine of the Paphian Goddess in 
■which a harbour with fish appears immediately before it or a boat is seen 
at the temple steps. The Advent of the Goddess from the sea, which 
recalls so much in later lore, is the more interesting from the fact that her 
arboreal form here accompanies her on the voyage. At Tyre, also, the 
sacred olive tree came forth from the sea to take its place between the 
Ambrosian Stones within the sanctuary. 

A..ttention has already been drawn to the fact 
that the cult ot the old Mediterranean Sea-Goddess, 
Isis Pharia, otherwise Pelagia,^ still survives in Crete 
hard by the remains of a Minoan ])ort beyond the 
headland WTst of Candia, where the little church of 
Ilagia Pelagia marks the now untenanted site. 

But the attachment of the cult of this latter-day 
■Saint to Minotm maritime sites, some of them here 



p.u ison 
witli I si 

I’cl.v’i.i. 


S.^ILIXi; HER RAtT OX COX- 
TORXiATE COIXOF FoUR'rH 
Cextukv A,1i. 


descril.ied, can be shown to be a rectirring feature in 

O 


a series of cases. A little church thus dedicated 
rises near the sea coast by Gournia and another on 
a rocky islet off Mallia. So, too, the church of 
St. Phanourios in the village of Meskinia, set there, beside a prominent lime- 
stone crag-, on a platform overlooking, on the Eastern side, the mouth of the 
Old Kairatos river and the main harbour of Knossos. has partly superseded, 
partly absorbed the cult of an earlier shrine of Hagia Pelagia built into 
a grot immediately below. The upper church combines the icons ot both 
saints, and it was interesting to note among votive otferings suspimdcd to 
them silver tablets with embossetl figures of ships under sail.' 

Can we doubt that the wor.shi[) ot the Christian Saint on these sites has 
been taken over from a much more ancient cult ? The assimilation was in 
this case suggested not so much by anything specially applicable in the 
history of the Saint herself — a pious lady of .Antioch who lived in the latter 
part of the third century ® — but by the accident of her name, Pelagia. 


’ See especially W. Drexler, Lexiku?! d. 
gr. u. 7 -om. Myth., ii, .Art. Isis (p. 474 seqq. 
Gutiin des Mee>-es). 

- .Vniong other votive offering.s in silver 
plate were various parts of the body, such as 
heads, eyes, female breasts, legs and hands, 
swathed infants and children of both sexes. 
The dedication of these, especially the human 


limbs, curiously recalls that of Minoan sanctu- 
aries like that on the summit of Juktas or the 
rock-shelter of I'alaikastro. The embossed 
silver tablets on the other hand find an equally 
early parallel in the embossed votive hron/e 
plate from the Diktaean Cave (C. of dM, i, 
p. 623, Fig. 4 7 ). 

' Her proper ecclesiastical description is 
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Her To Isis Pelagia, otherwise Isis Pliaria, was attributed the invention of the 

sail, and it is interesting- to note that on a contorniate medal (Fig. 148) i 
d'*'' ^ really antiquarian illustration is supplied of this tradition, the Goddess 
Rudder’. Standing on a primitive log-raft, with raised prow — such as those still in use 
at Madras — to hold the upper corners of the sail before the wind. At 
times she holds the rudder, and on all occasions was the protectress of 
storm-tossed mariners. Thus, by an almost inevitable tradition, this divinity, 
whose Classical and Egyptian guise must in Crete certainly have covered 
a much earlier Minoan personality, was adopted by Orthodox Christianity to 
fulfil an equivalent lunction — a beautiful form of religious evolution. 

IMay we even venture to discern — still visible through the inter- 
vening medium — a real reflection of the marine aspect of the Minoan 
Virgin Mother in that attributed to the IMadonna by the earh’ hymn, as 
‘ Star of the Sea ’ ? - 

Ave, maris Stella, 

Dei Mater alma 
.-\tque semper Virgo, 

Felix coeli porta. 

simply the ‘ holy I'elaLiia ’ (oma ricAuyi'.;). In dess usually stands on an ordinary galley. The 
popular speech, however, she is constantly medal may date from the time of Julian. 
ayid, and often receives this title on her icons. “ The Hymn to the Virgin in this form dates 
^ Kenner, dcs Sliftes from the tenth centuiy. See Hymnarium, 

St. Florian, PI. ATI, 20 and pp. 201, 202. Bliithen lateinisclier Kirchenpoesk. Halle, H. 
Isis I’haria (or Pelagia) wears a lotus flower Petersen, 2nd ed., 1S68. (This reference was 
on her head. I'he obverse of the medal kindly supplied me by Dr. Robert Bridges.') 
shows the head of Serapis. The jirimitive It mav be noted that the hlinoan Goddess is 
character of the ve.Sscl in this repre.sentation not infieiiuently depicted between two stars, 
seems to have escaped observation : the God- 


7' 


I'lG. 1 IS Us. Ivory Ri.i iff or .v Warship from Sanctuary of 
Orthia, Sparta (T>. S. H., xiii, Pi.. 4). 




0 43 - Reactions of Coastal Route East; Svro-Egvptian Vases, 
Bull 'Ruvtons’, and Cvlixders. 


Harbour Toioii of Knossos, link ‘zoii/i Cuaital Route East : Di^covt ry of 
scalings resembling those of Zakro but of VasiliEi clay ; Excavatiojis at 
xl/iemomylia ; Alabaster [calcite) vase from site, in form of squatting, enceinte 
female — Syro-Egyptian type, of Eighteenth Dynasty date; Similar spccimei; 
f)-om By bios ; ^Inalogoiis Eleventh Dynasty pot ; Suggested prototype of 
E.M. Iff vase from Mochlos ; Type of A/other (loddess ; Oriental origin of 
Jllinoan bull ‘ rhytons ’ ; Early Sumerian prototypes fi'om Ercch ; Dilaid 
spots, as Alinoan ; IVestern extension of early Sumerian dominion ; Ji vide /ices 
of Oriental injluence on Ci'cte about the close of E. M. Ill and in M. Jf. / a ; 
Cretan finds of Babylonian Cylinders — specimen from littoral of Knossos. 


In the main the importance attained by the liavcn of Minoan Knossos 
■was in a less de_<rrce due to any special excellence of its own. It was rather 
resultant from the pressing need of a maritime outlet for a great centre of 
population which had grown up from immemorial time in a fertile district 
of the Island, and, later, as the Northern .sea-gate of the Central transit route. 

Over and above any traffic with the Cyclades and farther Aegean 
shores the harbour town seems to have stood in speciall)- intimate relations 
with a coastal line linking it both by sea and land with more Eastern 
regions of Crete itself First amongst these must be reckoned Xiru Khani, 
the well-defined Minoan port which in some degree may have served as 
a second harbour for Kno.ssos in that direction. Farther along the coast is 
the considerable civic foundation of Mallia, marked by one of the earliest 
of the Cretan Palaces, which formed in fact the terminal station of a transit 
route on that side, traversing the upland valley ot Mirabello, and thence 
bringing it into connexion with the ports of the Easternmost Cretan region 
and either, past Vasiliki, across the isthmus of Girapetra to Hierapetra, or by 
the Siteia coastal route and eventually to Palaikastro and Zakro, at tlie extreme 
East end of the Island. The.se ports were the natural points of arrival for 
Oriental commerce. 

These relations, indeed, have a direct bearing on some suggestive finds 
that have occurred in the most flourishing ipiarter of the harbour town ot 
Knossos. 
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REACTIONS OF E. COASTAL ROAD 


Sealings 
found 
resem- 
bling 
those of 
Zakro 
but of 
\’asiliki 
clay. 


It came to my kno\vleclg-e that at a spot near the Windmills (’ora 
' Ave^ofivXia) above referred to, clay sealings had from time to time been 
brought out in the course of cultivation,^ resemblinsf those of the crreat 
Zakro deposit.- It was possible to obtain in 1922 two recently discovered 



Tig. 149. Cl.w Se.u.ixgs of Zakro Tvpk fro.m Harbour Towx, Knossos. {\) 


specimens of these (Fig. 149 , a, b), an examination of which showed that they 
not only corresponded with the designs on examples of the Zakro series, 
but that these rvere arranged in the same order.^ That the stamping had 
been done by the same official, probably as part of the same Customs- 
control, was therefore clear, but the remarkable feature was that the clay of 


‘ One from this site was acquired bv 
Hr. Seager in 1918, and besides the two that 
passed into my own possession, I was able to 
trace the e.xistence of a fourth. 

- I). ( 1 . Hogarth, The Zakro Sealin;e,s 
(/. //. .S'..xxii (1902). p. 76 seqq.), and cf. P. of 
M., i, p. 678 and pp. 699, 700. So far as it is 
possible to ascertain, no later discoveries of 
these sealings have been made at Zakro itself. 

^ big. 1 49, a. corres[ionds to Zakro (op. cii.). 


No.s. 21 (capped winged figure), 23 (variant of 
‘Eagle lady’), 61 (horned animal mask) simi- 
larly grouped. Fig. 1 49 , h, to Nos. 80 (winged 
bucranium with loop), 134 (geometrical design 
of curves arranged in a cruciform manner. 
Oval designsof the samekind appear on Twelfth 
Dynasty scarabs, cf. F'ig. 110 a, p. 200 above, 
/, r', /)• In this case, as on the parallel 
examples from Zakro, the third side was 
blank. 
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which the seals are composed, with its fine particles of copper, is altogether 
different from that used at Zakro either for seal-impressions, tablets, or 
pottery,! On the other hand, it exactly corresponds with the vcr_\- cha- 
racteristic material of the potters of Vasiliki, on the North side ot the 
Hierapetra watershed, and must have reference to its port on the Gulf ot 
Mirabello, the duties of the fiscal officers beln;^ evidently ot an itinerant 
kind. The discovery, on the other hand, of these specimens of the X'asiliki 
class in the harbour town of Knossos may point to a direct maritime con- 
nexion with the port of this very ancient Minoan ccuitre — the link with 
Zakro being supplied by the easy land passage rather than by the circuitous 
and dangerous voyage round the iron clifis of Cape Sidero. 

This interesting discovery led ine during my campaign of 1922 to 
undertake a small excavation in the area of the old harbour town ot 
Knossos bordering the high road, where the sealings had come to light at the 
spot called Anemomylia or the 'Windmills’. The soil here, unfortunateh', 
was less than a metre deep, and no further objects of the kind were forth- 
coming. This strip of land proved, however, to form part of the interior of 
a considerable building, the North wall of wdiich was partly traceable in 
a Westerly direction and consisted of good limestone blocks, some of which 
incorporated in a neighbouring well-head, .show'cd incised signs of the M. AI. 1 1 1 
class. Within this it was possible to explore part of a chamber with 
L. M. Ill ^ pottery in the surface layer, beneath this, again, fragments of 
L. Al. I vessels on a pavement of irregular green schist slabs, and, at a depth 
of about a metre, a floor-level with AI. Al. Ilia sherds. In the adjoining 
plot to the East of this w'ere remains of a L. AI. I pithos. 

In the neighbouring region, which produced so many remains of Alinoan 
stone vessels, there came to light an alabaster vase of exotic character, 
reproduced in Fig. 150 .- It has a ridged mouthpiece, with part of a loop 
handle attached to it behind, and displays a female figure, the proportions 
of which are not simply obese, but — as is even better shown by analogous 
examples — are intended to denote an advanced stage of pregnancy. Her 
legs are bent under her, and her hands pressed against the lower part of her 


! I have personally examined the material 
of the specimens from Zakro in the Candia 
Museum, including hundreds of the sealings. 

■ This vessel is of marble-like ‘ alabaster (to 
use the popular term), but the material, more 
strictly speaking, is calcite. It was obtained 
through the good offices of the late Mr. 


Richard Seager. From the information that 
he received there seems to be no doubt that it 
was found on this part of the site. His own 
impression was that it might be of Early 
Mmoan fabric, but he was unaware of the 
parallels from Byblos and elsewhere. 
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abdomen. Her breasts are much flattened out, probably to suit the lapi- 
dary’s convenience, and her hair, which presents a smooth surface, as if 
contained in some kind of net, falls down to the middle of her back. At 
the base (see Fig. 150) is a small perforation, showing that it had been 
used by its Cretan possessor as a ‘ rhyton ’ for pouring liquids. 



(7 b c d 

Fig. 1.50. Ai.\r,.\ST£R Ve.ssel of Svko-Egvi>ti.\n Type from H.\rbocr I’owx, Knossos; 

USED AS ‘ RhVI'OX ’. 


This type of alabaster vessel belongs to a class already known from 
Egyptian finds, and which have been attributed to the latter part of the 
Eighteenth or the Nineteenth D\ nasty.' As a matter of fact, a closely 


' (lood examples of thi-. type are gi\en by 
MisS ^I. A. Murray, Fi;^ure rases in E^yP^ 
(B. Sch. of Arch, in EcC^yft, Historical Studies, 
vol. ii, 1911), p. 40 seqip and PL XXIV, 44 
seqq. Two specimens are mentioned by Fr. t\'. 
von Pissing, Cat. C'-V. du Huscc dc Cairo: 
Stciny:e/assi', nos. 18418 and 18421 (see inset). 
The rid,ged profile of the mouthjiiece of the 
specimen from Knossos itself recalls a dis- 
tinctive feature of a well-known class of 
alabaster vessels ot low cslindrical shape, 
some with a base or pedestal, that occur in 
deposits of late L.ighteenth Dynasty and 
Nineteenth D} nasty date. One of these was 
also found in the cemetery at Rifeh (Petrie, 
Gizeh and Kifch, PI. XX^TI a, no. 262 : the 
tomb-group not given). Another (in the 
llritish Museum) is from the tomb of Amen- 


hotep II (r. 1447-1415 r,. c) 
and another ( in the Ashmolean 
Museum) from a burnt deposit 
at Gurob of Amenhotep Ill’s 
time (f. 1415-1380 11. c.): 

Petrie, Jllahun, Kahitn and 
Gurob, PL XVII, 10 and cf. 
the parallel group ib., PL XX, 
8 ‘ end of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty Another more or 
less contemporary specimen 
occurred in a tomb of the 
cemetery at Enkomi(8jalamis), 
Cyprus (/). J/. E.xcavations, 
p. 35, Tomb 66, no. 1041), with 
pedestal. Dr. 1 ). Mackenzie 
has published another from 
AinShems {Palestine Explora- 
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similar specimen was found at Rifeh in a tomb of Ifighteenth Dynastv 
associations. It is, moreover, impossible to mistake the close relation of 
these alahash'a to certain forms of small clay vases, generally showing 
a highly burnished surface and a brilliant black and red colouring,' that are 
found in Egyptian tombs of early Eighteenth Dvnasty date, and which have 
no doubt rightly been classed as Syro-Eg\'ptian, 



Imo. I.')!. Al MIAMI. R \'kS-KI I RO.M JJVIIICO 1.')2. UI'RKR 1’ARI 01 Ci.w 

(IX riiUTnir Mc'I.c.m). \'i,--ki . XIiii Ruin. 


The looped handle behind, seen l)olh on these and on the ala'>a^tra 
in question, is itself a non-Egyptian feature. How long this class of 
vessel survived on the Syrian side is shown, indeed, by a hideous Semitic 
offshoot In rough clay, found in one of the latest tombs at Bethshemesh. 
Here the head, with a similar handle attached to the back, is that of a hook- 
nosed long-bearded male figure, who grasps the base of an outlet in tiie 
middle of his breast, showing' that it was a libation vessel. - 

It is of special interest, as illustrating the Strian connexions of the 

/A// /v/W, ig 1 1, p. 68 --(ji iq., and lag. 1 5'. l-'ui igiA-ig. !'!. XIA'III and pp, 8a. Sj from 
others fnini the I'ourth (’itv of Lachish (Tell 'J’onib 7. 'This tonili belongs to the Ihiid 
el Hesv) see F. T. Bliss, ^^olau^ ,if Bethshemesh Period, and fiom the oecurreni e 

Cities, p. itS. no, 224). For a very Lite of a libiiLi of the trianqular .Syro-Anatolian t\ | rc 
example from ( le/er .see R. A. S. Maealister, in the eontemporaiy tomb, yroiqi 5, we niav 
Cxear'j/id/is at Ce.er. I’l. 106 4. infer that this object was not earlier in date 

' See Murra\', c/. eit.. Plates X-XH’, XX\'. than about Soo 1;. i . 1 )r. Macken/ie lays 

48 seeiq. stress on the ritual character of the vessel, and 

■ Duncan Macken/ie, liu I'omls of Ihtlh iiertineiitly siiuLtests that the male divinity 
sheiiicsii iJ’a/istint li.xpioyaliuii l-iuid Annual, ajijiarently lepresented may he Shemesh. 

! . .'s 
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alabaster vase type trom the harbour town of Knossos, that there exists in 
the British IMuseum a similar specimen in the same material from Byblos, 
reproduced in Fig. 15J. Here, as in some other examples, the hair is 
covered with drapery, which even assumes a turban-like aspect. 

There is good warrant for believing that some of the ceramic forms, at 
any rate, of this type are of very old tradition. The upper part of a plain 
clay vessel was found at Uendereh in an Elev'enth Dynasty deposit, shaped in 
form of a woman with her arms folded beneath her breasts (Fig. 



The occurrence of this early e.xample of what seems to have been essentially 
the same t}-pe of vase lends force to a comparison suggested by a remark- 
able Cretan t}-pe belonging to the close of the Early iMinoan Age. 

This is a painted vessel of obese female form, though flattened olt 
l^elow Avithout any trace of legs, found by Mr. Seager in Tomb XII at 
Mochlos - (Fig. Ih:)). In this case the hands are placed rather higher than 
on the alahaslron and squeeze the breasts — an attitude more nearly 
approaching the Eleventh Dynasty vessel, of which the upper part is shown 
in I' ig. lo’i. 

The discover)' on Cretan soil of a stone A'essel, apparently of S\ro- 
Eg)ptian t\ pe, which rcprotluccs so many characteristics of this abnormal 
Minoan form great!)' enhances the probability that the prototype of the 
latter is to be sought in this Oriental class. The matron!)' proportions and 


' I’ctiic, Pi-'nd, rcJi, I’l. X.\I, in the .Xilimo- 
lean .Mioeum. 

- Explurations in the Island of Machios, 
p. bg. XIII y’, and 1 ig. 34 (from which Fig. 1.');! 
i.s taken); see, too, /'. «J M.. i, pp. 115, 116. 


Mr. Seager ascribes the vessel to the Third 
Harlv Minoan Period. the spiralitonn S ot 
the painted decoration and the linked C curtes 
cel tainly piesert e the Parly IMinoan tradition 
("Ce aboxe. [). 105). 
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attitude of the figure illustrated liy the Mochlos vase seems, as Mr. Sealer 
has observed,^ to bear reference to a Mother Goddess, and we may here, as 
in other cases, trace an assimilation with some torm of the S\rian Astarte. 

The type itself would, therefore, 
in all probability have been in- 
troduced under religious influence, 
and in the case of the alabastron 
the adaptation of the vessel, ap- 
parently by Cretan hands, for use 
as a ‘ rhyton ’ has special signifi- 
cances A remarkable example of 
one of thcs(^ alabaster vessels 

shows, indeed, the religious sense a 

in which the Itg\'ptians themseh'es 
interpreted them. This vase, as 
usual, is formed in the shape of 
a parturient female figure, but the 
lower parts of the logs are assimi- 
lated to those of the I Iiii[)opota- 
mus Goddess I'atirt,- and its hands 
rest on the Sa, the magical i)ro- 
tective symbol of that Goddess. 

This identification with the benefi- 
cent Hippopotamus Goddess, the 
Mother of the Sun-God, also 
brings the vessel into a close re- i.-,,.,. ip-, , -RinTox.’; M. ^r. la 
lation with Hathor, (Moemov), .\m, /<, I.. ^[. I b (T'l ik\). 

The conversion of this Syro- 

Eg}ptian type of alabastron into a ‘rhyton’ is itself an unique phenomenon. uikumI 
But it is clear that a whole familv of Minoan libation vessels took its 
origin from the Oriental side. This is the class of •' rhvtons ’ in the form 
ot a bull, sometimes, as already shown,'' associated wnh acrol)aiic liyures lond'. 
having reference to the bull-grapj^ling sports (Fig. 1 themselves, it would 
appear, of carlv .Asi.inic origin.'* I'hese bull-shaped ‘ rhytons ', which seem 




' ( 9 />. Lit., p. (>4. p. 15 and n 4, and cf. I’ineln,'. Lircrbi’til 

■ I'ornK-rlv in thu Ar.etingor ('ollcction Anuiih a/ Aichaeolorw d'S'., i, p. 7(1 'ej']., 

(see Miirr.iv, ap. <7/., PI. X.XIV. 46). no. 23. 'I’lic sealed emelcpc un which ihe 

" /'. a/ , 1 /i, i. [)[). iSs ()o, and Pip. IS". <?—</. impression 01 c ins i-c d.tted 1 >\’ Pr()!e-.'C)r S,i\ce, 

‘ I'Or a Cappac^locian '-cal-iinpres-.ion witli 2400 1;. c. 
an illustration of .such spoil-, -ce P. cf M., i. 
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already to have had an extensive vogue in Crete by the very beginning of 
the i\Iiddle ^linoan Age (M. M. I «). also clearly served a ritual function. 
They show a large aperture in the upper part of the neck and a smaller 
orifice at the mouth for pouring out libations. 1 hey occur, as has been 
already noted, in the early i/ioloi ot Alesara,^ but they seem to have had 
an especiallv abiding connexion with Eastern Crete. Examples have been 
found there, not only in a hi. M. I n deposit of a hlochlos tomb,^ but at 
Pseira in association with L. M. I pottery.^ In the latter case the colour 



Fk;. 1. •).'>. :\r.:\r. III a Itn i, ‘ Rhmon ■ WITH Horxs (,k.\i>i>i la. isv Acrob.mic Fic.uke .\xn 

Tr.ut.-^ 01- rovF.RiNG. Eari.v Tiioi.los, Portt. 


1 -tarly .Su- 
merian 
Hull 
• Khy- 
tons ’. 


of the sacred bulls is indicated by a chalky white slip, and, as on the earlier 
series, the animal has a ceremonial covering. On the early specimen 
(Fig. lo-f, n) the cross lines of such a covering are clearly visible. On the 
later exangile (Eig. lo-t, b) we see an elaborate netting. The orange red 
or purple colouring seen on several of these later ‘ rhytons is itself an aichaic 
survival.*' 

In view of recent Sumerian discoveries there can be no doubt as to the 
Oriental source of this cla.ss of objects. In the Roselle CollectioiO at New 


' Reference can now be made to Xanthu- 
dides. Vaulted Tombi oj Mcsarli itran^l. 
I'roop', PI. It. 4t26, PI XXX\ II, 5 ° 5 “- 
“ Seager, op. cit., p. 6o, and Fig. ay. 
Tomb XL 

' Seager, E.xaivalions on the Island of 
J'seira, pp 22, 23, Fig. 7, and PI. IX. 

’ See Seager, <p. at., p. 23. 

“ Through the courtesy of Mr. Walter A. 


Roselle, of New York, I am able to describe 
and illustrate this interesting specimen as well 
as the bullL head given below in Fig. I.")'. See, 
too, the publication by Mr. Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman in -/;■/ in ^[merica and J-.lseiolierc, M 
(1923), p. 322 seqq., with a note by 1 )r. FI. R. 
Flail and mv',elf. Another ‘.pecinun ot a hull 
‘rh)ton’ from the same site Ini', been -^ince 
acriuired b_\ the Flritish Aliiseum. 
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York is a steatite bull, 7-I- inches long and 44- inches high, which clearly 
answers to the ' rh) ton ’ t3'pe (^Fig. It has a hollow channel open at the 

back i| inch in diameter, bored lengthwise along almost the entire body", 
with a fnnnel-shaped hole drilled through to it from the top for the pouring 
in of liquids and a narrow outlet through the mouth (see Section, 
Eig. l.jliY). Part of the breast ot the animal, that must have shut in the 
central hollow on that side, is broken off, and its back end would have been 
closed, for use, perhaps, by' a yvooden stopper yvhich, yvhen removed, enabled 
the interior to be cleaned. The bull is coiichant, yvith his forelegs and hind- 
legs under him, and the end of his tail curled round over his bodye 

There are hollows for the attachment of the horns and ears and for the 
inlaying of the ejx-s and of trefoil-shaped spots on the flanks and breast. 
These teatures, it yvill be observed, are all paralleled by INIinoan ‘rhytons’, 
though the form of the plaques for inlaying the spots, of yvhich specimens 
yvere tound in the 'Tomb <jt the Double Axes’ at Knossos,^ yvas, it yvould 
appear, generally c[uatrefoil — iu sym[>athy yvith the star crosses of 
Hathor’s Coyv.- 

A second and more fragmentary specimen, also of steatite, from the 
same site (Fig. 137 ), shoyving the head of a similar bull yvith perforated nozzle 
and central hollow, is of finer yvorkmanship than the other and throyvs some 
further light on the details. There are small holes for pins to secure the ends 
of the horns,” aiul the eyes yvere inlaid yvith small ivory disks, yvith a central 
perforation for the insertion of some other material, probably bitumen. 
A fragment of a heifer's head of pink stone, found at Tello,'^ gives the inlay 
ot the eye in a more complete form, the yvhite being formed of an univalve 
shell, part of the spire of yvhich is yisible on its loyver surface, yvhile the 
pupil consists ot a small disk of bitumen. Old Chaldaea is the true original 
home of the art of inlaying. The embedding of decorative materials, such 
as mother of pearl or laminations of other shells deriy^ed from the Persian 
Guit, or even painted clay’ platpies, in the bitumen surfaces of the indigenous 
structures, yvas an olnious torm of decoration, and copious illustrations of 
this have been siqjplied l)y the results of the recent excavations at Ur, 
Kish, and elseyvhere. There can be little doubt that it yvas from this 

' A. L., Tomb uj the Doubk ^-LxtS, T-c., the Little Palace at Knossos were attached 
pp. 52, 53, and 1 ipc 70; (^iiaritcli, ryi4 lyTunih oj the Double .Ixcs, d'V, p. 81. Lip. SS, 
{Arohaeolo^ia, oil. l\v). a k), and sec below, p. 527 seipp. l''ip, 

■ See /t i. pp 513 15. and Lip. .'> 71 ). ‘ L. de Sar/ec, Dccoiiviiies cu C/ialJt'e, i, 

' Coni[)are the method by which the horii', pp. 233, 234 : ii. I’l. I, ter. 4. 
of the fine bull'.-' head ‘ rh\ ton ' of .steatite from 




a 



a, Ixi xin He\i> oi 1!uit, ‘Ruvidn' (I'.xuiv Sr.MLKixx) ; 


Srx'iiox 


I'k.. 1.')7. 
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Mesopotamian field that the art Avas taken ov’er l)y the late pre-dynastic 
craftsmen of the Nile \’’alley, their native glaze-ware and, at times, some 
actual glass being made use of for the inlays. It would appear that IMinoan 
Crete, where, as has been shown, the art of inlaying greatly flourished, drew 
its inspiration not only from this Nilotic source, but, at a somewhat later 
date, from the Eastern home-lands of the art. 

The bull and head, above described, were found on the site of Erech 
(Warka) on the lower Euphrates, and another specimen from the same site 
in black limestone, perfect except for the horns and ears that have been 
socketed into it, is among the recent acquisitions of the British hluseum.' 
It has a triangular de[)ression on the forehead for some inlaying material, 
a sacred mark that is often found in bronze votive figures of bulls of much 
later date. The primitive bull ‘ rhytons ’ of Erech may themselves be safely 
ascribed to early Sumerian times and to a date round about 3000 is. c. The 
greatest age of Erech belongs to the time when Lugal-zaggisi of Umma,- — 
having first captured Lagash, till then the leading City of Sumer and 
Akkad, — had transferred his capital thither and taken by preference the title 
of King of Erech. If we may suppose that this relic belongs to this 
flourishing period (r. 2800 n. c.) it would, indeed, have a special interest, 
since Lugal-zaggisi was the first Sumerian prince to make the claim that 
he had extended his dominion to the Mediterranean.'' Although it does 
not seem likely that he established any direct dominion over the Syrian 
coastlands, such as Sargon (Shar-Gani-sharri) of Akkad seems to have 
effected about 150 years later, the statement may well refer to a victorious 
raid,'* securing a real extension of Sumerian influence on that side. Of 
Sargon it is definitely stated that he subdued Amurru or the ' Western 
Land ’ in the early years of his reign (r. 2650). 

It is, indeed, a curious illustration of the widely ramif\ing relations of 
Minoan culture that a class of libation vessels intimately connected with its 
central cult should, in the first instance, have been derived, probably through 

' I’reacnted by Major E. Mijcatta, in {WWirntzhtU/d JJal'y/o/iian Inscriptions, 

1924. no. 87, I’l. 38 .staig. I, Lugal-zaggibi states that 

- For his coni [Host of Layash and tho empire Enlil (the chief of the (bods) had ‘made 
o\er which he subseciuently ruled, see espe- straiyht his path from the Lower Sea’ (the 
ciallv, L. t\'. Kiny, JJisfory of Sumer and I’ersian Ciulf) over ‘ the Euphrates and Tigris 
Akkad, 18S seciq. unto the Upper Sea’ (the Mediterranean), 

' In the inscri[)tion giving his title reton- see Hifiirecht, J'.xplorations in Jlildc I.ands, 
■Strutted from the fiagments of stalagmite p. 38, and King, r// , p. 197. 

\aseb fouml in the course of the excavations ' King, oy.iif. p. 198. 
of the University (h I’eiinsvhania at Xippur 
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some Syrian oftshoot, from an old Chaldaean source, while at a somewhat 
later date the idea was adapted to ostrich-eg^g tlasks, the original range of 
which is to be sought in the Libyan Desert. 

As the earliest Cretan imitations of the bull ‘ rhytons ’ hardly appear 
before the approximate date 2100 r-. e., it seems probable that their immediate 
sources should be sought in the Syrian or Anatolian direction. Zoomorphic 
vessels continually recur among the primitive ceramic forms of a wide area 



I'le. 1.‘8. Badvloniax Cvi iNaa.K I )i PtAiAiAim, 1 i<e.\i xi \k('ax-]iia. 


of Anterior Asia, and are well reprc-sented at Hissarlik. What look like 
true bull 'rhytons’, indeed, are alread\' found in the Co[)per Ag(; Tombs ot 
CyiDrus,' but, though the opening is seen above the neck, there is no 
perforation through the nozzle. 

The conclusion already reached that jugs of the Svrian type, repre- lAilcnce 
senting a Mother Goddess, were imitated in Crete at about the same date mducnce 
as the above confirms the view that about the close of the Harlv and the ‘C"' 
beginning of the IMiddle Minoan Age direct communications were opened -M- i. 
out with the North-Easternmost Mediterranean angle. Evidence of this 
has been already given in the shape of the Babylonian cylinder found in the 
tholos os.siiary of Platanos,- which lies not far from the point where tlie 

' .V specimen from Dali is illustrated l)v l.w, 1914'. A later bull's ht ad ’rlpton’ 

Cesiiola, Cyprus, i'l. I may refer to from Ain Tab in ( 'ommagene is gi\en there 

what I have written on this subject in Tomb on p. 94 il-ig. y; . 

of the J'louble .-L\cs, d'V., p. go seij'p Chr/uu’o- - /’. of M.. i, pp. 197, 198, and 1 ig. 1 lb. 
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ORIENTAL FORM OF CLAY TABLET COPIED 


Cretan Central transit route abuts on the Mesara Plain. Another similar discovery 
Baby- has a special interest from its direct connexion with the trade-line along the 
cyh'n” Northern Coast of the Island, which must have played the chief part in 
cers : these Oriental relations. 

Specimen The haematite cylinder, reproduced in Fig. 16S, was found on the 
littor.il of Western outskirts of Candia."^ It is of the same style and of about 
Knossos. same date as that ol Platanos, and must be referred like it to 

the First P)ab\lonian dynasty.- In the centre is seen Gilgamesh, naked, 
holding the 'spouting vase’ in both hands. To the right a votar\' oft'ers 
a kid to Shamas, the .Sun-God, who wears a peaked head-piece with many 
horns, and holds a notched knile, above which ap[;ears the emblem of the 
sun and moon. To the left stands a bearded figure, identified with the 
mace-bearing deity Ramman Martu, the national God of the Amurru, 
the lounders of the I'irst Babylonian dynasty, while, opposite him, a Goddess," 
in a horned uiitra and the flounced KavraKij^, intercedes for the owner of the 
seal. This divine [)air reappears on the Platanos cylinder. 

The inscription gives the name of the owner as ‘ Apillim, son of 
Marduk-mu-salim, servant of Nabtis '.’' 

Not onl}' did actual specimens of Bab\ Ionian cylinder seals thus find 
their way to Crete at this epoch, but the Oriental use of the clay tablet for 
documentary records can be shown to go back to the same early date. 
The evidence supplied by the Hierogl)phic Deposit at Knossoshas now been 
suppflemented by the discovery of a similar hoard of tablets and clay sealings 
in the Palace of Mallia, the circumstances of ■which fix the date of the earliest 
class to the first half of the First Middle Minoan Period (M. M. I a). 


' On the St.amat.iki-. property. 'I’he cylinder 
1= now m the Candu Museum. 

- I’rolobor L. l.egi'ain. who supplied a note 
on till-. <■) hnder to the Director of the (Jandui 
Museum, upice-. with this opinion. In the 
above account I am iiulcbtcd tohisdes( liption 
of the design. 

' I’rolessor Leyrain would identify the 


( loddess with Aja, wife of Shamas. In the 
account of the i'latanos seal the alternative 
\iew is put forward with repard to a similar 
iiitercediiit; tloddess that she was Ishtar as 
the eguivalenl of the Sumerian (loddcss 
Iiinini. 

Professor I.eprain leads it: A-pi-il-hm 
Mane ^fardiiki'iu Salim W'arad" Xabiinn. 



f 44- ^Iallia and Niku Khani ; Inskaniaoi' Pkhat-King and 
Propagandist DEr( )T. 

J/. J/. / a Cult lire viarkcd by direct Iiadcrn contacl ; Sitiyrcslioiie of 
A )iatoliaii relations ; First appearance of Creta)i Palaces — Fai lx example at 
J/allia, Fast of Knossos ; Its Jl.J/. /a date; ^-l/ialoyitS loitli J’lan oj 
Sendjirli ; Insix^nia of Priest-Kin-y found in Mallia Palace; Royal part- 
molts and Loyyia ; I^ind of CeremoniaFlrms — P>aQ-yer, and Lony Sieoi'd of 
State; Ritual Axe zoith forepart of Leopard ■, Oriental parallels for it< Zoo- 
morphic cliaratter ; Sumerian pi'ototvpts ; JIallia zoeapons illustrate dual 
aspect of Pricst-Kinys ; Fz idences of their tlieocralie function^ ; Anatolian 
and Syrian ramye of Minoan Cult of Mother and Child; L motional clement 
in Minoan Rcliyion ; Root Affinities zoith Christian ideas ; Monrniny riles 
over yrai'c of Mortal God; Ideas of After-Life symbolized bx chrxsalizes and 
butterflies on ' Riny of .Vestor’ ; ‘ Tomb of Double f ixes' at Knossos. aPo 
a Shrine ; Suygestionz of moral side to Minoan Religion ; JJfiyhiny of the 
butterfy Soul ; Consistent decorum of Minoan ^-Irt ; JJ’az there a propagan- 
dist clement in the Religion? Presumplions supplied by ja mains at Aim 
Khani ; Exceptional ehai-acler of building; Huge ritual Double ^I.ies; 

Staehs of Tripod Altars ; ‘ Sacral Knot' on zeal I ; . / zea rehouse for distribu- 
tion of Cult objects ; Export for Overseas propaganda. 

The establishment of a direct contact with tlie East aliout the close of M. .M. I,; 
the Earl}- iMinoaii Age, of which we have tlius documentary ex idence, max be 
said to usher in the Aye of Palaces in the Island of Crete. Hitherto, as has A '•■'''cst 

^ . . . . . Lastein 

been shown in preceding Sections, the main inlluence under w hich the insular comact. 

culture had evolved itself had uiKpiestionably come troin the Nile \hdley, 

and, though this influence included many elements ot remote Chaldaean 

origin, they had arrived indirectly and in a somewhat disguised shape. 

Put the evidence before us also leads to the conclusion that the 
direct communications with the Easternmost Hexliterranean coasts, now- 
opened out, were accompanied by intensive relations with the .Southern 
littoral of Asia Minor. 4'his in itself was to a certain e.xtent a renewal ot 
the old cultural attachment to the [Mainland on the East with xvhich. as 
shown above, the prehistory of the Psland begins, in conformit}- with its 
geological traditions.' 


Sice abuse, [ip. 4, 5. 
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Some contact, direct or indirect, may also at this time be inferred with 
the Hittite dominions. An instance, indeed, of such relations is supplied by 
the class of ' signet ’ seals that makes its appearance at this epoch and the 
specimens of which have been mostly found in Eastern Crete. ^ These are 
themselves of native fabric and are generally engraved with sign-groups of 
the indigenous hieroglyphic class. Their form, however, which suggests 
a prototype in metal, presents a decided analogy to a Hittite class,- and 
some of them are of silver — an unicpie case among Yinoan seals but of 
common occurrence in the Hittite series. Of yreat significance, moreover, 
in regard to the opening out of these new Anatolian relations is the portrait 
head — illustrations of which have been given in the first volume of this 
work “ — repeated in clay seal-impressions from the Hierogh phic Deposit at 
Knossos, of a personage in whom we may with great probability recognize 
a Priest-King, presenting a typically proto-Armenoid physiognomy. 

i\Iay there have been at this time some actual racial intrusion into 
Crete from Southern Anatolia bringing with it, perhaps, a dynastic change 
and a new political system ? 

It is symptomatic of the new order of things that it is at this time that 
the Cretan Palaces first rise into view. The earliest palatial remains at 
Knossos are seen to belong to the initial phase of the First Middle IMinoan 
Period (M. M. I a) and the e.xcavation, already far advanced, of the more 
recently discovered Palace at Mallia has brought out the well-preserved 
remains of a contemporary building of this class substantially in the form in 
which it was originally planned. The Palace of Mallia, indeed, like that 
of Phacstos in other directions, completes the tale of Knossos in some 
important particulars. It supplies for the first time a clear picture of an 
earlier palatial phase, elsewhere almost totally obscured. Not only does it 
carrv us back farther, but it gives us a glimpse into the inner life ot the 
scions of the royal and at the .same time .sacerdotal race, who were the 
founders of the first palaces of which we have the record. Their actual 
apartments, the where they performed their ceremonial tunctions, and 

even the insignia marking the lay and spiritual side of their dignity are 
now before us. 

The date of the Palace is itself well ascertained. The vases and 

’ 'Fhere are in my own rollection five speci- [>. 2r, Fig. i8). .Seats of thi-i cla-^s occur in 
mens from the Kasternmo^t (li.^tiict of the haematite and metal, 
island. “ P. 8, and Fig. 

- Comiiare the handled se.d type with per- Fig. 20 l>. 
forated knob (F). G. Hogarth, IlitliU Seals, 


2, a, b, and p. 276, 
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fracrments found here on the old floor of the building in fact exclu^iveh' 
belonged to the earlier phase ((c) of the First Middle Minoan Period and 
were therefore coeval with what have been called above the ' proto-palatial ' 
elements at Knossos. Where, moreover, as in the Magazines East of the 
Central Court, later floor levels occur, the superposed pottery belonged to 
the closing Middle Minoan phase representing, per saltiini, a date ([uite 
four centuries later. The hieroglyphic tablets, of which a deposit came to 
light in the NorthAVest Quarter, must also represent this early e[)och ami 
tend to show that those from the analogous deposit at Knossos that exhibit 
similar forms and characters ' must be reterred to the sam(' cultural phase. 

The four-s([uare outline of the Palace round a Central Court and its 
main details such as its pillar-room and magaz.ines represent features which 
other Cretan Palaces preserved to the last. We sec, in fact, the more or 
less .simultaneous introduction into the Island at various points ot an aheady 
stereotyped model. 

That this model was derived from an Eastern source is a reasonable 
conclusion, but it cannot be said that it has any close resemblance to such 
early palace plans as we see at Lagash (Tello) or other Mesopotamian 
sites. On the Anatolian side, on the other hand, we meet with some real 
architectural parallels, notably in the form ol the propylon, well illustrated by 
the earlier and later examples of which fresh evidence is now torthcoming at 
Knossos.- The section of the Court of the much later Palaci; at Sendjirli 
(Fig. lob),-' with its raised two-columned exedra oir one side, and a columnar 
portico at one end, shows an obvious analogy with the loyyia \\ est ot the 
Central Court of Mallia (Fig. I(i0), and the porticoes or verandahs on its North 
and East flanks (Suppl. PI. XVII).' A feature common to all the Cretan 
Palaces, but of which no explanation has been hitherto forthcoming, ac(pures 
great significance. This is the bays and projections at regular int(;rvals in the 
outer walls, already so well known in a shallower form at Knossos and 


’ n;6,l'ig. IJl; p. 27S, lig.-JU!). 

The Mallia tablets are mostly clay ‘laheb' 
similar in t\pe to the earlier class of those at 
Knos'.os. Perforated bars, siiuare and triangu- 
lar. were also found as well as Hatter rectangular 
specimens. Ifxcept for one or two new signs, 
the script itself w,is the •'aine and some identi- 
cal sign-grou[)s oceuried. I he tablets leter 
to \aiious propeitie-, the numbers being 
sometimes given. Among the subjects were 
ships, the heads of oxen and goats, skins 


of anim.ils, leafy sprays, perhaps of olive, as 
well as the double axe and ’ palace 'sign. The 
heaels or upiier pans of human figures abo 
appear, as on the Ixnossian series. 

- dee below, fig. -I'.).-), p. Oug. 

■' Prom Aiisri'abiiii^^eii vo)i St /hise/iir/i. 11, 
I'afel \x\i-xx\ii. 

* The photognpilis liom which Pig. KiO and 
Suppl. PI. x\ii aie taken were due to the kind- 
ness of Monsieur P'einand ('hapouthier of the 
Prench School at Athens. 
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Phaestos, and which reappear in the early Palace ot Mallia. The recurrence 
of these shallow bays and projections, which themselves fulfil no functional 
end, is sim[)lv explained if we regard them as the survival of square projecting 
towers on the outer walls and originally designed for defence. At Troy, 
Sendjirli, and elsewhere on the exposed Mainland, these towers are still pre- 
served along the wall-lines.^ But on the insular sites, in buildings designed 



t'n;. l.'n. P\ki eriHi Pi \x 01 ('i.virai Corki'oi Hiiirii Pataci- at Si- xhjirt i wiin 
Loci.iv AXii Cmi.vmxar PuR'iko Ri->K.\rnr 1x1, thai at Matt.ia. 

for show rather than securit}’, and guarded by the Pax Jluiiita. only a 
reminiscence of these original defensive structures was preserved. 

In view ot these derivative palatial features and the closely knit 
relations with the Anatolian side that characterize this epoch, a special 
interest attaches to some new evidence that is forthcoming at INIallia as to the 
actual character and insignia of its ruler and, indeed, its probable founder. 

On the West side of the Palace — which was mainly one-storied — there 
seem to have been residential rooms, with one or more windows giving on to 
an open inner corridor, analogous in position to the Long Corridor at Knossos. 
From these a passage led to the already mentioned, overlooking the 

Central Court, an altar-base on which seems to betoken that ritual functions 

* In the cA'-e ot the l.aily Plellailic Castle at Aegina we see tin’s feature transfeired to 
Mainland Creece in its earlier purely defensive shape. 
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were here performed before the people assembled in the Court below. 

Prom the inner apartments this platform v^as approached bv a llipht imnls' 
of four steps, the topmost of these bein</ set between two column -A'’ - 

^ LOAdKl. 



In.. Kin, KaI'-el) Loi .1 .lA Ai;o\ K Cock I 01 Mai 1 1 v I’Ai.Atc cor ( 1 lu mievi \i IcxciioX'. 

>EEX I ROM ini, rRU AII Al'VRlMIXT^, 

bases (see Fig. KUt). In an alcove immediate!}- North of the steps, in com- rinC, ot 
pany with a typical V. hi. I a painted jar,’ were Iwougl-it to light three nionuii 
bronze weapons,- a bronze dagger and sword, and a single-bladetl axe of 
brown schist, and from the remarkable character of these there ix ever}- 

' In the note on thi-j in tin: Ct’m/fcs n'/h/i/s '-cinbLince to the ' li!v ta-c-.' of th.it d.ite, 
of the Academic do Iii.scriiJtionx ( ited below, M. Cha[)oiuhier liyhtl} leyardx it a-. M .M. I n. 
the jar e described as ’ M, ,M. Ill .i funda- - A biief .tec ount of tlie discoverv of tiic'-c 
mental error, ai)i)arenllv due to a cirtain le- weapoiix, made in roc4 bv MM. |. ( har- 
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reason to regard them as having been the personal propert)^ of the Lord of 
the Palace. 

The dagger (Fig. KU) had a blade with a broad, flat median stem and 
its hilt was covered with thin gold plate engraved with ‘ herring-bone ’ 





oinament. The sword (Fig. 1ti.'>), to which wc; may return in considering 
hlinoan arms, is the natural expaiision of the broatl-stcmmetl clag'gcr-blade 
with which it was associated, and similar thin ,gold plate with the same 
engraved ' hernug-boiv ' pattern decorated its hilt. The dagger-blade itself 
answers generally to a Cretan form belonging to the close of PPM. HI or 

bonneux and I'. Chapf.iithier, appuared in the a\c. -See notes Jittll. de Cvry. //,//, xlviii. 
t cmptLS ! endiis ol the .tcidrnin,- (11". Inscalp- 19114. p. apt), and full publK ation J/c/i. Plot. 
tioH'', i. 1 (^ 25 . I'p. -3* “4' ^ liguic (4 the lO-h, p. t ‘^c‘(]([., IMs. I. II. 
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the beoinniny ot hi. hi. I, ^ and we must regard both sword 
and dasroer as of indisjenous handiwork. The sword, as in 
the case of all early weapons of the class, is of the rapier or 
thrusting- kind, in conformity with its origin from the dagger 
type. But what extraordinar)- development in its length has Long 
here taken place ! Only those who have made some special 
study of the gradual evolution of this weapon can fully 
appreciate the fact that we have here in Crete, by the close 
of the Third hlillennium before our era, a sword which, with 
its pommel, was almost a metre long — exceeding- b\- a gootl 
fifth the longest Bronze Age swords known in Furo[)e,- all of 
which it long precedes in datt'.’' Its hilt (Fig. Hit!, a. />) is 
2 1 cm. ( 8 ^ inches) long-, of gold plated ivory, terminating in 
a facetted knob of rock-cr_\ stal, with here and there a glint 
of amethyst. This magniheent weapon is indeed a Minoan 
‘ Durendal ' — the craft of Daedalos here forestalling that ot 
Welancl. 

'I'he dagger type (Fig. 1 (il) on which this sword is b.ised is Kitu.il 

^ ^ , , . Axe u ith 

unquestionably of indigenous origin. It is possible, however, FdieD.u-t 

that the lengthening of this owed its suggestion to prototy[)es 

on the Anatolian side, .since although there is no trace of an)- 

earlier IMinoan weapon of this t_\pe, copper swords of simple 

shape with hooked tangs have been found in C\ priote tombs 

belonging to the immediately preceding period. 


' Cnmp.iie. for e.x.impk-. one froni Platano.s (Xantluklidi-^, ]'ait!/i\l Tinnhs 
of Mesara, PI. no. 18.S5). 'i'he liat ^tem i-; in thi-> c.oe -onicwh.-it irusaitn. 

- ,-\mone, the longest may he mentioned two from the .Mtcenae 
.Shaft (iraxe', the lenLjth of uhidi i-^ ahout yj < m. (J. X.uie. I'orrruiisclu 
ScJiWi'Jitr. Atlas, PI. III. 3,4). A Sicili.in exaiiyde of Minoan deination 
((?/>. lit. PI. It', 7) was. when complete, about .So cm. lone. One from 
Schleswig {op. lit.. PI. X. 3) was about the same length. Put these are 
exceptional cases. 'I'he gieat bton/e sword from Peth Dagin, near ( la/a, 
acijuired hv the Pritish Museum in 1910 and su[)[)osed to he Philistine woik 
of about leco R. c. — .some nine centuries later than the M.illi.i specimen — 
attains indeed a length of 42 inches ' ro; cm ). It has been compared 
with the gieat swords of the Shaidana on Egyptian monuments. 

A foim of cupper sw-ord was already known in Cxprus at a somewhat 
earlier date. Siiecimcns w-ith the usual hooked tang are known from the 
Copper Aue cemeteries <rf Psemmatisuieno and Lamberti, near I'amassos, 
respectixely, 60 cm. and 63-8 long (see X'aue, op. oit.. p. 4 and PI. IP. 

•]' 


II. 
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The schist axe found with the sword and dagger clearly betrays Oriental 
affinities. Its butt, Fig. Kid, is carved in the shape of a spotted pard ^ in 
the act of springing, while the collar or lea.sh points to a beast made use 
of for hunting. The axe-blade and the forepart of the animal are covered 
with the linked spiral pattern, in the simple form that was already diffiised 
in Ciete and the Aegaean 
by the closing E. M. Ill 
phase, and the zigzagging deco- 
ration that supplements this 
represents a larger version of 
that which is microscopically 
engraved on the gold plates of 
the sword and dagger, a further 
indication of native fabric. 

The weaj.on is only par- 
tially bored, the hole being- 
only about 8 millimetres in 
diameter, and it is evident that 
to su[)port the weight it must 
have been provided with a rod 
of metal. Such a rod is often 
still seen in the case of cere- 
monial axes — doubtless of very 
ancient tradition — carried by 
Dervishes of Asia Minor.- 

I'he sjeneral configuration 
of the axe in thi.s case certainly points to some model supplied from 
that direction, d he leopard itselt could hardly be found much nearer 
than the Syrian borders, and the zoomorphic butt recalls ritual axes of 
Oriental tradition, notably the highly artistic Persian example from Ecbatana 
in the British Museum (b ig. K'l.j, c)," displaying a lion’s body in relief on 
its sides, the head of which turns up at its butt. Parallel types to this 
have been found in Bactria and at Van in Armenia, and in the same way 
we see lions arranged in symmetrical pairs on the sheaths of Assyrian 
swords such as that shown on a relief of Sargon.^ 



Fli',. 10 - 1 . CuRFAIOXIAL AxK-HEAI) OF SCHIST 
IT.RMIXATIXC IX FoREPART OF LeOPARD. PaT.ACE 
OF Mali.ia. 


‘ Dtscribfcl, loc. :il.. as a ■ lioniie , but the 
.-.pcjts on the head are -.urel} tlHr-^e of a leopard. 

- I once possessed one of these ^\ith an 
ir<ai lod supporting a small brass axe, the 


posteiior end of which had a curving beak. 

' Ji. J/. Giiidt' : Bronze A laS. Fig. ll-’l. 
' I’eiiut et Chipie/, Hist, de /’Art, Hi., 
P- 577. I'ib- -7-- 
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In the well-known Hittite rock carving of the sanctuary of Jasili Kaia 
at Boghaz Keui ^ (Fig. 165, /;), we see the relief of a huge sworcl or dagger- 
blade as if stuck into the ground, the hilt of which is composed of two 
crouching lions on either side of a boss.- The religious signilicance of 



a, Eariv Suui kia\ Dac.i.i k-hii i, I,\<.A-<n. />, lliiim Rik k Caknini; 

oi TA--n I Kaia. 

lO.-). OkirNTAL C'OMr'AKi-oX' '-ria.i '-i I ii i;\ rm, I,i oi-aru .\\i ru Mai i ia. 


this is enhanced b}' the appearance, immediately superposed on it, of the 
conjoined forecpiarters of two more lions, with a human head above, sur- 
mounted b\' a pointed tiara, with which we may compare the divine person- 
age holding a double a.xe who stands on the Ijack of a pacing lion or pare! in 
a neighbouring relief.' We may here, indeed, interpret the sacred Aveapon 
— which, like the double axe, could become the baetvlic seat of a di\init\ — 
as assimilated to the divinity itself, conjoined with his guardian beasts. 
A close approximation, indeed, to the same idea is to be seen at a later date 

’ < jEorLie-s Perrot, Hist, ae I Art, cv,. vol. v , ^ Op. 1 i^. ^20, opp. p ('46. 

p. 596 sefjfp Op, at., I'L VIII, 4. 
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on the coin-types of Tenedos, 'tvhere the sacred double axe is equated on 
the obverse with a janiform head, probably identified by the Greeks with 
Dionxsos and Ariadne,^ but which goes back to a dual cult widely diffused 
throughout Asia i\Iinor from the earliest times of which we have an}- record. 
It is in fact indissolubly connected with the worship of the labrys. 

The Plittite zoomorphic figures as illustrated among the same reliefs by 
the adoption of the double-headed eagle of Lagash stand in close relation to 
old .Sumerian models, and the hilt composed of crouching lions comes from 
the same source. A good example of this is supplied by a copper dagger or 
short sword from Lagash,- the hilt of which is composed ot two crouched lions 
with their heads outwards (Fig. 1 () 5 , «), in much the same attitude as those of 
Jasili Kaia.but dating from the Age of Ur-Nina, c. 3000 p;. c. i\n inscription 
that it bears informs us that it was the weapon of a priest dedicated to the 
God Ningirsu. 

The carved axe of the Mallia find, with these sacral associations, was, as 
its conformation shows, of a ceremonial character. Its discovery, together 
with the trul}’ ro} al sword, warrants the conclusion that we have here in fact 
the insignia of a personage who filled a sacerdotal as well as a princely office." 
The building itself, as is shown amongst other features by its similar pillar 
cr}pt, with the double axe repeated on one of the pillars, was, like Knosscs, 
a Sanctuary as well as a Palace. It may even be suspected, especially in 
view of the discoverx' of minute fragments of bone in the same alcove with the 
arms, that the whole formed part of an interment and that the royal builder, 
like Diocletian and Philip II on a grander scale, had designed a space within 
for his own sepulchre. 

The indication that the ruler of this early Palace was invested with 
both spiritual and temporal functions confirms the conclusion alread\- stated 
by anticipation as to the similar dual character of the lords of Knossos.-* 
The great Palace there, besides its pillar crypt and lustral basins, contained 
a whole series of shrines and sacristies, and the presiding Goddess was 
glorified by frescoes and reliels on the walls, recording the tributes of her 
votaries and the s})orts held in her honour, A most striking instance, 
moreover, of the theocratic position of the ruler is supplied by a small chamber 
for Councils or Consistories where the throne faces one of the sunken basins, 

' Head, Jlis/oria SiDiioniin. priceless objects had to be sent to the Museum 

- Da-oiivertes cn ChalJt'c, PL VI, kr-. dc- at C(jnstantinople and was plundered on its 
scribed by M. I.eon Pleu/ey, vol. i. p. 3S6 seip[. way. 

The total len"th of the weapon with the hilt " I called attention to this important a.spect 
was 41-5 cm., the hilt itself 15 cm. Unfor- of the discovery in Tlw Times, Uec. ’4, 1925. 
tunately the case containiii” this and other * I'.of M., i, pp. 4, 5. and Fig. 1. 
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the ritual character of "which seems to be well established. This ccmjunction, 
moreover, as has been already pointed out, finds a suggestive analog)" in tire 
‘ Hall ot Initiation’ ot Men Askaenos and a Mother Goddess at Antioch in 
Pisiclia, later indeed in time, but representing a v'ery ancient cull. 

Once more, as at Mallia, we are brought into an Anatolian and, iinlin clK", 
into a wider Eastern relation. At both places lu; who wielded temporal 
power was also ‘ a priest lor ever alter the order ot Melchizedek 

The constant intrusion ot religious elements into the all.iirs oi ordi- An.i- 
nar)' lite, of which we have such al)undant evidence at Knossos, is a 
marked feature of the Minoan Religion. At the same time we do not "f 

encounter an)" such multi 
in fact arc constantly brou 
or Consort whose w"or.shi[) under various names ami titles extended over 
a large part ot Asia Minor and the S\rian regions beyond. The Goddess, 
indeed, is seen with doves [lerched on her head in a celestial relation, or W"ith 
serpents twined round In r as Lady of the Underworld and averter, we may 
believe, of the constantl)" recurring .scourge of eartlniuakes. As Motln-r 
Goddess wo see her with her hands on her matronly breasts, but with tin; 
same tiara, and the same apparel even to tiie patt<.-rns on her dress. As 
the source of all vegetatic.tn, she hokls corn ami p(">pp)"-capsules and lilies, 
and rises from the ground like Demeter in later myth. With bow and arrow 
she hunts the roe like Artemis, or, wielding her symbolic double axe, takes 
on an Amazonian aspect. At times she holds an anchor ;is Mistress of the 
Sea, But throughout these changing impersonations we still tecl ourselve'. 
in the presence of essentially the same divinity rather than with separate 
mythological entities, like those of later Greece, 'bhe process of differentiti- 
tion, begun, no doubt, is incomplete. She is constantly associated, moreover, 
with distinctive symbols like the Double Axe, which, together with other 
special emblems of the cult, is ol constant recurrence in her changing im- 
personations. The medieval worship of the Madonna with varying u.ttributes 
and emblems, in conformity with local cults, supplies a good analogv. 

The Religion itself is of an unitary tyjje. revolving round a central theme Enm- 
and, being itself the outcome of what seems to have been largely a matriarchal ejenient 
societv, its motherlv api;eal gave it an emotional hold on its adherents. ny.Aimoan 

. ^ . icli:4inn. 

anticipating that ot a good deal 01 the Christian Church at the present da\". 

More than this : there was a real underlving affinity between some 

' See /ct". af., and Ali'-, M. M. H.iidie and />. A'. J ., \\ iii. p 37 ''Cijii. 

(Mis. Hasluek). Mr, tt'. .At. ('alder, and Sir * Sre above p. J36. tie. l.'l.'t 
tv. M. Ramsay. /.//..S'., mi 2. p. iii seqp. 


plicity of divinities as in the Classical WorUl, aiul i nit of 
ght back to the same Great Mother with her Child 
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27S RELATIONSHIP OF I^IINOAN TO CHRISTIAN IDEAS 
central features of the Hinoan religion and those with which Christendom is 

O 

familiar. The parallelism already noted between the old Cretan and 
Anatolian cults did not cease at the Syrian or even the Palestinian borders, 
and certain elements may well have been the common property ot a very 
early ethnic element that once occupied the whole of this East IMediterranean 
angle. ^ It was no doubt due to the later Classical influences that the 
Minoan Child-God rose to greater importance than his Mother as the 

‘ Cretan Zeus though the earlier aspect of the belief was kept up by his 

birth legend — the hiding away in a cave and the suckling by the she goat, 
or, according to a variant version, by a cow,^ suggestive of the cradling in the 
manger. The idea ot the ‘ mortal God so strange to Kallimachos that it 

excited his outburst against ‘ Cretan liars Avas quite natural to the 

adherents of the new faith. Thus, as we have seen,^ the sanctity ot the 
peak on which tradition placed the sepulchre of the Cretan Zeus and of 
other heights above his legendary birth caves — ot which there seem to have 
been more than one — has been maintained to this day b}' pilgrim Churches 
dedicated to ‘ Christ the Lord ’ — ’Ard€i>T 7 ]s Xpiaros, 

Christian religious sentiment, moreover, is recalled by the mourning 
rites that seem to have been performed b\’ Minoan female votaries over the 
grave of the young and mortal God, much as the Syrian women bewailed 
Adonis dead. An actual illustration of this from a scene on a Late Minoan ring 
from IMycenae has been already given,’’ in which an attendant of the Goddess 
bends down in the attitude of profound grief over the little grave-stone with 
the miniature shield hung beside it. New light on the World Beyond ot the 
Minoan religion has now been thrown by the remarkable, series ot groups on 
the ■ Ring of Nestor where chrvsalises and butterflies are seen above the 
Goddess, symbolizing her power of giving lite after death, while a young 
couple, resurgent through her mea?is, are admitted by an initiating function 
into the ‘ Elyslan Fields’. But perhaps the strongest evidence ot the idea 


’ It is \\ortli rc-calling that if there was 
a Jordan in Canaan, there was a Jardanos 
in \\’estern Crete. 

^ d’hi.s \ariant version is illustrated bv a 
uni(}ue stater of Rraesos i Xumismatic Chroni- 
cle. 1896, PI. II, 10, p. iS; Hermann Weber 
Coll.). A barbarous imitation of this piece 
with the cow turned to the left is given by 
Svoronos, i\uinismatii/iit dc la Crete am ienne, 
PI. XXVII, 2 (Pans). 'I'he great intere.st 
of these coins has been missed bv their 


describer.s. 

^ Hymn r, vv, 8 , y. See I\ of *)/., i, 
p. 153, and note 5. 

■* of df.. i, p. 153 seiiq. 

“ lb., i, p[). 161, 162, and Pig 1 li), and see 
my llxcenaean Tree ami Tillar Cult, [ip. 79, 
So i(,)uaritch, 1900, and / If. S., wi). 

•’ See A. P., The ‘ Tinx' of Xesior', A 
Glimpse into the Afinuan .[/ 7 er- J Tor/d, e;'V.. 
p. 52 seqip (Macmillans, 1925, and f.H.S-, 
-xlv). 
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of her abiding presence Is supplied by the tomb at Knossos,' marked by her 
columnar form, where not only had a niche within the vault at the heacl of 
the sepulchre been fitted up as a shrine of the guardian divinity with her 
double axes and ritual vessels, but the outline of the rock-cut grave itself 
was elaborately hewn in the shape of the sacred weapon (Tig. lOf /s at 
end of Section). Religious symbolism, surelv, was ne\er carried larther in 
Christian hands. 

Little chapels existed in the private houses as well as the Palace 
Sanctuaries, and at times there is evidence in these, too, ot small lustnd 
areas ior purificatory rites. A religion, indeed, so pervasive and that looked 
beyond the grave almost inevitably entailed a certain moral cock;. The 
weighing' ot the soul in its butterll\ forni, of which we have evidence, itself 
points to a standard that had, surely, its ethical side. It is at any rate 
a significant circumstance that, from the; l>eginning to the end of Hinoan 
Art, among all its manifold relics, from its earliest to its latest phase, not 
one single example has been brought to light of any subject of an indecorous 
nature- — a striking contrast, indeed, to the artistic records of Classical times. 
Th.c posfscoiia vitae were at any rate sedulously concealed. 

Like the kindred cults of Asia Minor, the Minoan religion had. Indeed. 
Its orgiastic side, such as we see, for instance, in the harvest rout that 
follows the sistrum plat er on the Hagia '1 riada ‘ rht ton ' Dancers, too, are 
seen with the aftlatus of the divine spirit upon them. Is it possible, as in the 
case of the somewhat analogous Thracian sectaries, that the enthusiasm of 
which we have evidence may have been at times directed to extend its sway 
beyond its original borders? Such an aim is thoroughly in keeping w ith its 
Oriental character and would have been carried out doubtless in a methodical 
manner, such as accorded with the more sober Minoan spirit. 

The question, indeed, is actually suggested by some curious dis- 
coveries made at Niru Khani, the Minoan maritime station already men- 
tioned,'* on the coast road from iMallia to the port of Knossos. From the 

sickle-shaped reef and adjacent islet w ith its submerged quarries and the 

columnar iMinoan building awash on the sea margin, the traces of habitation 
extend Eastw ards along the borders of a beach of sand and pebbles for about 
a kilometre, broken only by the boulder-strewn mouth ot the \’athianbs 
’ A. E.. The Tomb of the IJouble .Ixes, ’ See above, p. 47, l-ig. 2-'. 

C't'. ((^uaritch. 1914. and .hrhaco/o^ehi, \ol. ' .See above, [). 242. 

Lxv). ■' T he floor of the .section of the quarry 

Even phallic amulets, common among nearest the shore is il metres beneath the sea 
early Cycladic relics, seem to be unknown surface. Thi-, ha.sin shows a central partition 
in Crete. sawed out. 
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stream, nou' little more than an intermittent torrents Beyond this is 
another reef of conglomerate rock jutting out West, with the circular borings, 
again, of ancient quarries, and above this the hill of Pyrgos where is the 
natural vault used as an Early Minoan ossuary ' and remains of a contem- 
porary settlement. It looks, 
indeed, as it its inhabitants, 
like the original inhabitants 
ot Komo, had preferred in 
the Middle and Late Minoan 
Age to descend to a station 
nearer the sea. 

Remains be\ ond the right 

ot I'ort. 1 ■ r 1 ' • 1 

bank ot the nver-mouth 
parts of a massive structure 
of great blocks are pre- 
served, seemingly the head 
of a IMinoan mole (Fig. 1 00). 
traces of t\hich. indeed, arc 
visible under water running 
out to -sea. 

These remains. if 
rightl}- interpreted, are of 
the highest importance 
since here we seem to have 
traces of a harbour divided x.-,,-,, ](’o_ Aiwtmem or Mixoax Atoir. Niku Kiiaxi. 
by a mole and, x^erhaps 

we may infer, [orotected by a breakwater besides. The port of Niru 
Khani was itself only about seven miles distant from the site of Knossos, 
and as access to it by road, at first b\' the sea-coast and then across 
country,-' could not have presented difficulties to Minoan engineering, it is 

’ See r. cf J/., i, ])• 59 and Fi". lU. course or the ancient Kartcros, past the bite of 

For tlic rcsultb of its c.vploratioii by IF. .S. Alution, and so by the natural pnbs. lined 

Xanthudidcs see Apy. AeAt., rpiS, j) 13b until late (ireck and Roiuun lock-tonibs and 

once doubtless folloucd by tlic Roman road. 

- Like the course of the later loads, medieval From tins [loint it would join the Kairatos 

and modern, the Minoan coast road would valley and rear h Knossos somcuherc near the 

jirobably have skirted the rocky headland .sjiot wliere the piers of a Roman hriclite are 

of Kakon Oros, thence pur.sin’ng its way across still preserved, by the X.h.. extremity of the 

the rich level country that lies about the lower Minoan town. 
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possible that it may ha\e partly served as a siipplementarv maritime outlet 
for the great Minoan citv. 

Near the abutment ot the mole, along tvhat must have been ]>art of the 
harbour front, are remains of iMinoan houses the earlier elemenis of which 
go back to the iMiddle Minoan Age, and a little landwards of the mole-head 
the researches of Dr. Xanthudides, who has done so much to explore 
this site, brought to light a building' which, as its contents show, was of 
quite an exceptional character. 

Its plan, as given in Fig. li! 7 ,-will give a general idea of the imiin [lart 
of this building as excavated, though the open jiortico of the ' Megaron ' 
.suggests that the Court as completed was approached through an entr.ince 
on one of its further sides, under proper guardianship. 

On the South side of this paved Court a peculiar feature is visible in the 
shape of a ste[)ped projection, beside which remains of a large jiair of 
sacral horns were found, clearly showing that it was designed for 
public religious functions. It .seems, therefore, to correspond with the 
raised dais described aliovc, overlooking the Central Court of tlie IMallia 
Palace. South of the main part of the building ran a narrow paved tard, 
windows looking out on which are visible in Corridor 8 and the small adioin- 
ing Chamber 9. Immediately North of the l.)Iock, again, is an open an a 
bordering corn-bins'' and magazines with remains of store jars. 

From the ' Megaron’ a passage led to a little sitting-room (12) pnn'ided 
with a corner bench, lit in front !>}' a light-well (13) and oix ning behind into 
a small dark chamber, which, as the stone lamps found within it showed, was 
lit by artificial light. To the lett the Megaron gave access, [last a d;irk 
lamp-lit recess, to the stairs leading to the upper story that covered this 
whole block, including the entrance hall, and which, from the fallen mati-rials, 
is seen to have consisted ot crude brick and woodwork.' 

But the great interest of the building lay in the contents of two of its 
chambers. In space 7, approached trom room 5, which would have been lit 
h)' windows opening on the Court, were found four huge bronze axes of the 
ritual class of which the largest .sjiecimen has already been figured in the 
first volume of this work.' Its widtli was nearly a metre and a iifth in 

' .See Xanthudides, 'S\n minnr iitynpur * .Some of the [)artition (;f the lower 

11122. jip. T--5. story wcie also formed cif nude lau'k. A 

- From that executed by the (Ireck archi- L;ood deal of the i'a\ine: was ot’ cieeni'h blue 

tect, Kyrios Anastasios ( trLmdos, e/'. e/A. [). 3, slate slabs, much in ve'yiie in Ckic at the 

with some supplementaiy indications. eml ot M. M. Ill and beginninL; of I,, M. I. 

' r>ean,s and vetch seeds were foiinel in " I‘p- 43'a, 437, and Fiy. ni.'i. 

Connexion r\ith these. 
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breadth, and none of the others was much under a inetred These, as will be 
seen, were not destined for domestic rites, the largest of the ordinarx liturgic 
and votive axes being not more than about 20 cm. in width. Even that 
found at Hagia Triada and connected there with a small })alace was only of 
little more than halt these dimensions. The liturgic wea[)ons of the 
Minoan cult here deposited were tor great sanctuaries and imjily congrega- 
tional use in open spaces. 

The pendant to this discovery was supplied by the contents of the 
small room (18) which opens off a light area, and the borders ot the 
adjoining room (17). Here, stacked in piles ranged close together against 
the walls, there came to li,ght a large store of tripod hearths or altars of 
painted clay. Remains of between fortv anti fifty were here extivicted anti 
three more were found in a little room (16) on the ojrpositf' sitle which 
seems to have contained a supplementary store. 'I'hese objects, decorated 
with red, black, and white bands, answer in form to the sacn tl tri[iotls found 
in IMinoan shrines,- such as that of the .Shrine of the Doulde Axes at 
Knossos described below,' where it was placed before the ledge on which 
stood the sacral horns and emblems and the figure of the Goddess and her 
attendants. In the great ‘Tomb of the l'ri[)od Hearth' in the Zafer 
Papoura cemetei'}' at Knossos, which, like the 'Tomb of tin- Double Axes'* 
was also, doubtless, in some sort a shrine, charcoal was found resting on a 
utensil of this kind which max' have served to burn the resinous substance 
used for fumigation. In a room of the ‘I louse ot the Sacrificed Oxen', 
again, illustrated in a succeeding .Section,'' painted tripods of this kind 
belonging to the immediately preceding epoch were found beside the skulls 
of the victims. Such tripods seem also to have had a xvidesjiread domestic 
use, but their destination tor cult purposes is no less certain, ami it is to 


* The exact dimensions as yiven by Dr. 
Xamhudides {op. cit., p. 12) are for the largest 
axe, 1-175 "1. (c. 3 ft. 10 in.i : for tlic next 
about I inetie, and twootherx 0-03 ni. The 
ritual Double .\xe from Hagia 'I'riada was 
0-62 m. in width. The lilades of these axe-, as 
in other Minilar examples weic termed of two 
thin plates of metal attached by rixets to tlie 
socket pieces. The vertical width of the 
large>t axe wa.s 24 cm. at the centre. 

- Cf. abo tlie similar [lu^ition of a uiiajd 
altar (or 'table') in the shrine at ('lOurnili 
(Boyd-Hawes, p. 47 and PL XI, aboxe) belong- 


ing apiiarently to I,. M. I if. A pait of an 
image is [ilaced on it in the Plate, but it was 
not tound in this pnsition. 'the images 
indeed, as in the Kmis.sian shrine, seem to 
liave rested on a low ledge or dais. 

See belciw. p. 337 and Tig. is't. 'I'his 
shrine in the form in which it was discoxered 
belonged to tlte Reoccupation Period (I . M. 

HID- 

‘ A. E . rrciiistoric Tomhi of Knossos, i, 
p. 34 SLipi. and PI. I.XXXIX. 

' See tielow, p. 301 and Tig. l-.t. 
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this class that those stored in the Niru building must in all probability 
be referred. 

It is now possible to add another evidence of the peculiarly religious 
destination of this house. In room 17 and the 
Central passage were found some pieces of painted 
stucco a group of which, as reconstituted, proves 
to form part of the design (Fig. U>8), depict- 
ing the 'Sacral KnotV already referred to as a 
recurring feature in Minoan religious iconography. 

It appears, indeed, as a distinctive appendage on 
the shoulders of the Goddess itself and her hand- 
maidens. Such knots were e.xecuted in ivory 
and faience, and probably in other precious 
materials, besides woven stuff, and we may ven- 
ture to believe that they were included among the 
ritual objects of which this liuilding contained sup- 
plies. 

It is impossible not to agree with Dr. Xanthu- 
dides' conclusion •' that the house was occupied by 
some Archpriest of the IMinoan Cult, who super- 
intended the fabric on the spot of indispensable 
ritual objects such as tho.se described, and directed 
their distribution. We see, moreover, from the 
e.xtraorclinary dimensions of the Sacred Double 
Axes that they were destined for expedition to very 
important places. As a centre for the distribution 
of such objects to sites in the interior of the Island, Niru Khani, backed by 
a succession of rugged hills, was certainly ill placed. But the very position 
of the building near the head of the mole that ran out from the adjoining 
wharf naturally marks it as a convenient warehouse for dispatch ot such 
objects overseas. When we remember that the period when this building 
was in use corresiionds with that of the great Minoan ex[)ansion in iMainland 
Greece, it looks as if a methodical attempt had been made to provide for 

’ The meaning; of the reconstituted fiai;- fils. (See, too, my King d/ ^I’slor, e,''!'., p 7.) 
meiits was not at first reco^ni/ed hv the ■ See /’. oj M., i, pp. 430 sepp. .and fiys. 
e.xcavator 1 see op.cit.. p. 11 ). Its leal interpre- 11(18. oUh. 
tation, however, became apparent to me, and. Op. at . p. ih. 

in accordance witli thi', the restored diawinr^ ^ 'fhc painted pottei y founel on or above the 
was executed for me by Xlonsieiir Is. ( ’.illieh'on, house floors was almost exclusively of I ,. M. I a 



Fill. ins. S.tCR.u. Knot 
r.viNTi.n ON tV.M.i. .vr Niru 
Kh.vni. (Rfsiored.) 


IN PARTI BUS INFIDELIUM 


the spiritual needs of co-religionists in the new iNIainland centres, and 
perhaps, in view of their surroundings, for some actual propaganda i)i 
partibus infidcliuin. 


fabric (see op. cii.. j). 17 seqq., I'iqs. 14-16, 
19, 2o\ thuiigh one c_\ lindrical vessel occuired 
(p, 20, Fig. 17) ^\ith marine decoration of the 
L. M. I/' style (see below, p. 509, Fig. .■il 2 ). 
But, as Dr. Xanthudides rightly ob.serves, 
some of the pithoi rather belonged to the 


latest M. M. Ill ph.ise {/p. cit.. p. 35). 'I'he 
building in fact, as .so many priv.ite houses at 
KnossOs, must be ascribed to the transitional 
e[)och that [irccedes the beginning of the tiuc 
Late .Minoan [iliase. 



Fio. 1()0. a, RocK-UE\tx Gr.wi; Cist in Tomu or inr Docimr Axh,-, Isopai.a, 
Kxossos, CUT our ix Shape ot Douram Axe; Flax .axu Slctiox. 




0 45- Evidlxcfs of Earthquake Shock at Knossos : S.E. Axgle 
OF Palace anf^ Overwhelmed Houses. 


Resume of formative iufiienccs at Knossos — vide early relations, resulting 
in man\-sided culture ; Culmination of Civilization in Middle IMinoan Aoe ■ 
Great Catastrophe about end of J/. hM. II ; Restored splendour cheeked by 
another great overt hr oiv in JI. M. HI b ; Physical character of this ; Earthing 
under of earlier Store-Rooms, cfc. — a vast Interment ; General indications of 
a great Earthquake : Specific evidences of seismic action at S.E. Angle; Its 
subsidence due to artifeial cavity bcloiv ; Its E.xploralion — rock-heivn pillars 
and deep Cove ; Early Mine for Red Earth ; Investigation of submerged 
houses bordering S.E. Angle; " House of Eallen Blocks' — Effects of Earth- 
quake ; M. JI. II I contents ; Basements reached by ladders — a ‘ I'oioer House ' ; 
Eypical Section of JI. JI. Ill Toion : JI JI. II houses beloio. zvitli pine egg- 
shell pottery ; 'House of the Sacrificed Oxen ; Heads of Urns Bulls and 
Tripod Altars ; Expiatory sacrifice, before ceremonial filling in ; Rich deposit 
of JI. J/. HI domestic pottery ; Suspension pots — perhaps for nesting szval- 
lozos ; Eget-stands ; ' ^Iriadne's Clezo-bo.x-' : Parts of painted stucco relief of 
bull ; lerra-cotta relief of youth of ' Cnp-bearcr ' type; Earthquake coincides 
zoith mature JI. JI. Illh phase, but not its actual term. Shrinking of Palace 
boundaries. 
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liiK toreyoing Sections will have supplied a summary survey of the 
various agencies that influenced the growth of Knossos as a centre of 
^Mediterranean civilization. Already, as we have seen, a populous settlement 
from remote Neolithic days, the Great South Road, or whatever more 
jirimitive transit route may have preceded it, had brought it into communica- 
ti(jn with the Nile \Hlley from Late Pre-dynastic times onwards. On the 
other hand, through its harbour town similiar relations were progressively 
opened up b\' the close of the Pfarly Hinoan Age and throughout the succeed- 
ing ciioch with Italy and the Maltese Islands, and, thus, indirectlv, with the 
Ibcric and even the BritannieW est. At the same time, by way of the coastal 
line blast, a new' direct impulse is now traceable from the Syrian side, bring- 
ing with it such tangible proofs of Oriental intercourse as cylinder seals of 
the First Babylonian dynasty and stone libation vessels in the shape of bull 
‘ rhytons ' of remote Sumerian ancestry'. It has been shown, moreover, 
that the early Palace ot Mallia, the plan of which gives the first intelligible 
idea of the ' proto-palatial ’ stage at Knossos, was itself largely taken Irom 
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pre-existing- models supplied by the Western and Southern coastlands of 
Asia Minor. Like Knossos, too, it displays a wide Anatolian range in the 
symbols of its religion, for the propagandist spirit of which — so curiously 
sviggested by the remains at Xiru Khani — ^we should indeed most naturalK' 
seek comparisons on the S\rian side. 

It was doubtless the variety ot the sources from which it drew that 
gave such a many-sided aspect to the civilization that marks the first Age 
of Palaces in Crete and the IMiddle phase of Minoan culture. Though 
always open to the reception of exotic influences, this ‘ Mid-.Sca land as has 
beenalread)- remarked, never suffl:red Irom the imposition of toreign forms at 
the hands of powerful neighbours as was the case with .S\ria and, later, witit 
Phoenicia. There arose, on the contrary, in this Mediterranean area an imle- 
pendent organization of life and an original development of arts and crafts 
which, in its highest achievement, produced results never ( ([ualied for tin ir 
combined freedom and beauty either by Eg\pt or Pabylonia. 

About the end of the Second Middle Minoan Period a great destruc- 
tion had befallen both Knossos and Pliacstos. P)nt this set-back had been 
followed during the succeeding Period — perhaps under a new d\ nasty — by 
a brilliant recovery, marked amongst other features b\ the fine reliefs of 
rosettes, triglyphs and spirals : representing a fully conventionalized arclii- 
tectonic style, by a new and improved system cU' writing — the Linear .Scrijit 
A — by tlie most finely delineated examples of fresco painting, to wliicli, too, 
the ‘ Miniature' class belongs, and b\' glyptic works in various materials, in 
relict and in the round, more instinct with life and movement titan anytliing 
that had as yet been produced by the Ancient Worid. 'I'iiis, too, w;is tiie 
great age of Minoan expansion overseas, wliicii saw the l)eginning of the 
Conquest ot Mainland Greece. Xowhere indeed liave more Itrilliant relics 
ot the artistic productions of Minoan civilization come to light than in tlie 
.Shaft Graves of M\ctnae, while the facades of the might\ beehive tombs, 
coupled with the names ot Atreus and ot Clytemnestra, have preserved the 
most complete examples ot tlie elecorative relicts of Minoan arcliitecture, of 
which at Knossos we have remains dating well back into hi. M. 111. 

This lirilliant laliric ot M. M. Ill civilization seems to have alread\- had 
a severe set-back about the close of its earlier phase [a). It was, however, 
in its maturer stage that a blow fell at Knossos, — both on Town and Palace 
alike, — at least as overwhelming in its character as that which had preceded 
It at tlie close of the preceding Period, and in this case, errtainh', dealt by 
the hand of Nature herself. 

It is in the South-East corner of the Palace and its Immediate borders 
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that some recent researches have brought out the clearest information as to 
the character of this catastrophe. 

The vestiges of ruin that overspread the greater 23art of the Palace 
site of Knossos towards the close of hi. IM. Ill reveal an agency that was 
undoubtedly of a physical kind. Throughout the exposed area of the build- 
ing there Is evidence of a great overthrow, burying with it a long succession 
of cle^dosits, oiten containing objects in an untouched state. On the upper 
terrace levels of the East Slo^ae, North and South of the great Cutting, in 
a series of magazines and chambers whole stores of clay vessels, great and 
small, were brought to light, belonging to this stratum, standing on their 
floors, all belonging to the latest jahase of the Third Middle Minoan Period, 
and earthed under as a consequence of the same catastrophe. Here were the 
Nordi-East Magazines with [dots methodically stacked in their various com- 
partments, the ‘ Ro\al Magazines’ with the series of ‘Medallion pithoi — 
broken indeed b\' later disturbances, but still preserving their original arrange- 
ment — the neighbouring groups of culinary vessels, and, to the South, the closet 
with the beautiful lily vases idacked together in nests. To these may be 
added the ‘ false-mouthed ’ jars of the adjoining store-room, the elegant terra- 
cotta bath, as well as the sanctuary set including the ink-written ciqds. 

Parallel contemporary [dhenomena presented themselves in the West 
Palace region, though in this case the restorers of the fabric cleared awav 
most of the fallen materials to maintain the ground floors at the same level, 
instead of profiting by the accumulations to raise them nearer to the level 
of the Central Court, as they did in the case of the East terraces. 
Characteristic submergence of a [lottery store of kitchen utensils of the 
same ejioch, including a tall inscribed jar,^ occurred in a basement space 
within the S.W. Palace Angle and a fine set of vessels with the typical 
M. hi. HI neck rings were found ranged on the floor of a small magazine 
beneath the neighbouring Southern Terrace. Elsewhere much of the debris 
was swept into ‘Kaselh-s’, afterwards [javed over, while the great cists 
known as the Temjfle Repositories contained not only an abundance of 
contemporary clay vessels, many of them in a perfect state, but the exquisite 
reliefs and figurines in the native faience. 

W'hat we have to deal with over a large part of the site is in fact a vast 
interment — -an Interment indeed from which what human remains it may have 
contained had been carefully removed. Its contents in truth were not in any 
sense funereal, but rather the everyday chattels of the living — their domestic 


J’. of M . i. p. 572. Eig. 41 t;, 
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utensils and store-jars, and even the furniture of their shrines. Much labour 
and solicitude, indeed, had been afterwards expended in hunting out metal 
objects from the debris, but the contents of store-rooms and even artistic 
objects that did not possess an intrinsic value due to their material were not 
considered worth the trouble of excavation. These spaces were in many 
cases completely filled in, and the store vessels wen^ left in position, so that 
a platform was formed for new constructions on a higher level. 

Of what kind then was this devastating agency that at this c[)nch 
overwhelmed a large part of the Palace fabric, leaving these earlier relics in 
the store-rooms and cellars, earthed under by its debris ? 

Already in a Section of this work dealing with the close of the last Indiio- 
IMiddle Minoan Period at Knossos, which hatl reached the proof stage in 
1915, I had drawn the almost imavoidal)h‘ conclusion that, 'however much 
the results of the catastrophe may have l)e(ai iutensifical liy hre or sul)se([uciU 
pillage, the overthrow itsedf was primarily the result of an eartlu^uakcg such 
as that of Nero's time, which seems, from a curious record preserved by 1 )ictys 
Cretensis, not only to have wrought great havoc in the later Knossos, but to 
haveled to the first discovery on the site of documents in an unknown scrijit’. 

But the conclusion thus suggested by the cumulative results of earlier 
discoveries received decisive confirmation in the course of supplementary 
excavations of the site undertaken on an extensive scah^ in 1922. 

Among the moot points that these fresh investigations were designed Subsi- 
to clear up was the question as to what lay beneath the South-East angle of s.K.^ " 
the Palace. The appearance of a curious depre.ssion marked by the progressive 
sinking of the great base-blocks of its Central and Southern walls, and the 
traces of a curving edge of the red ‘kouskouras’ rock that here crops up, 
had led to the conclusion that some kind of vault analogous to that brought 
out beneath the South Porch had existed at this point.' 

Underground Vault beneath S.E. Palace Angle. 

From the first, however, a very definite distinction was observable 
between the two cases. In the case of the South P'orch the builders built 
with their e\ es open. The upper part of the great h\ pogaeum that under- 
lay this area had already been removed and the vault below packed with 
filling earth intermingled widi IM. IM. I a potter\' and apparently supplied by 
the levelling operations rendered necessary for the formation of the Central 

‘ The e.xi-'tence of '■lu h bad bLcn even tentatively marked by a cireular outline on 
the 1 tiagr.immatic I’kin, \ol. i, ktcmg p. 203. 
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Court above. Although the superstructure of the Porch was doubtless 
exceptionally light, they had still therefore sunk the foundations about 
1 1 feet (3-30 m.) beneatli the base of the walls, the level position of which 
was thus maintained throughout the Palace hi.story. But those who con- 
structed the walls of the South-East corner ot the building, which mav 
indeed have had a much heavier superstructure, had no such materials for 
their guidance. Clearlv, thev were under the belief that thev were building 
on a solid foundation of rock, while in reality it was a mere crust overlying 
a deep artificial vault. The builders therefore had no hesitation in laving 
the large limestone base-blocks of the walls practical!}' on the rock surface. 

These slabs in the case of the South wall are remarkable as presenting 
some of the largest incised signs anywhere discovered on the Palace site. 
That near the Western angle of the wall sh.ows a combination of the double 
fork and trident signs, 80 cm. (31-I inches) in width and 42 cm. (163- inches) 
in height, alread}' illustrated for its abnormal dimensions (see vol. i, p. 131, 
Fig. !» 7 ). The slab on which it appears — long a l.indmark of this part of the 
site — was now found to be one of a series sloping rapidly downwards to the 
East to a depth of over two metres below their original level (see Plan, 
Fig. 172 , bclo-w). Three of these blocks showed further large and deeply cut 
signs, two tridents and a star of six ra} s.' All are characteristic of the earliest 
Palace structures going well back into the First Middle Minoan Period. 

Besitles the base-blocks described, there were other partialh- sunken and 
tumbled blocks, together with two column-bases, in an intermediate position, 
within this rectangular outwork of the Palace, These, as was made clear by 
subsecpient investigation, belonged to the exterior line of a staircase that had 
here overlooked an elongated light area paved with the Minoan tarazza 
(see lielow. Fig. I.''.’), [>. 327). 

The position ol this Isastion of the building, on a terrace edge running 
South and East, exceptionally exposed it to the effects of a violent shock, 
and, as we shall sec, great blocks from its outer walls w'ere hurled some 
distance onto an adjoining house. On the other hand, the excavation now- 
undertaken showed that it overlay a subterranean vault, from the roof of 
which it was only separated by a somewhat narrow crust. Yet, in spite of 
these unta\-oiirable conditions, obvious and concealed, that part of the fabric 
seems to have remained in being, so far as its general lines were concerned, 
for some four centuries. I he base-blocks of the walls go back, as has been 

' 1 he .star (compare J able, i, p. 13}, diameter. One of the trident .signs was 3,1; 

tig. hit, Xo. 2^,h') was about 30 centimetres in centimetre.s wide by 50 centimetres high. 
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shown, to the date of the foundation ot the Palaci’.' Fhc latest ceramic 
relics with which the remains were associated helon^' to a date appi oachiii”' 
the close of the last IMiddle Minoan Periotl. 
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I he evidence that the final collapse occurrerl at that epoch must be 
regarded as conclusive. Excavation of the central part of the area revealed 
the existence of an artificial vault, executed In the soft rock and underlying the 
Minoan structures, the falling in of the roof of which must have been the effect 
oi a considerable shock (Pig. ITtl). In the superficial de[;osit aiul descending 

* /^. ('t AA. i, p. 20^. 
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292 EXPLORATION OF ARTIFICIAL VAULT 

to a depth of about four metres — alternating with M. V. Ill sherds, precipi- 
tated by the original collapse — were found quantities of small pedestalled 
cups with a single handle, of the well-known squat ‘ champagne cup ’ type, very 
characteristic of the latest phase of Late IMinoan III and of the period when 
squatters had partially reoccupied the Palace site. These seem to have subse- 
quently worked down by means of chinks and swallow-holes, and they connect 
themselves, as we shall see, with the cult of the small neighbouring Shrine of 
the Double Axes, as it existed at the same late Period. But the Excava- 
tions of 1923 also brought out, on the Northern border of the collapsed area, 
potter}" and other remains belonging to the last Palace Period (L. IM. II) 
which had fallen in from that side, including important relics pointing to an 
earlier phase of the same sanctuary. 

About four metres down, the occurrence of L. i\L III ^ pottery became 
more intermittent, and the fragments found mainly represented the closing 
phase of M. i\I. Ill — the epoch of the original collapse. The deposit in fact 
belonged to the same archaeological horizon as the contents of the great 
M. IM. Ill pottery stores of the Palace and of the Temple Repositories. It 
continued unchanged till the red rock floor was found at a depth of about 
22 feet (6-50 m.) below the surface. 

We had reached the floor of the vault by a stepped shaft worked 
bv means of ladders, but in order to arrive at the surrounding w'all it 
was necessary to have resort to a short tunnel in the N.E. direction, where 
there was least danger from the masses of collapsed blocks and boulders. 
To our surprise the rock wall when reached proved to turn at right angles 
inwards at this point and three descending steps came into view roughly 
hewn out of the same ' kouskouras’ formation, h ollowing these, close to the 
wall on the right, and for safety’s sake with as small a pjassage way as possible, 
the .skilled workmen engaged in this operation reached the floor of what 
proved to be a rock-cut cove forming a semicircular bay bordered by the 
rock-cut base ot a supporting pillar. Tunnelling round they came upon 
three similar steps going up, which on further investigation proved to form 
one with the steps that had been already excavated. 

In order to preserve this nnsterious ccjve from falling in a pier ot 
unexcavated rock had to be lelt at Its mouth, while elsewhere the super- 
incumbent blocks running across the middle of the area made further excava- 
tion at the tiiiK! too risky. In the succeeding Season, however (i 92 }), these 
were temporarily removed and careful digging made it possible to follow out 
over a wider area the ground plan of what proved to be a ramitying series 
of artificial vaults. 
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It will be seen from the plan, 17 E^ that, though a considerable 

area of the original rock-cnt floor, lying at different levels, was laid bare — 
over a length of i6 metres from East to West — it was only along certain 
sections that the surrounding rock walks could be followed. 

Rock- The floor exposed in our main pit showed a larger and a smaller bay, the 

liases of already mentioned, stepping down irregularl\- to a depth of 7-50 metres 

supper,- 24b feet) below the original surface of the ground. It had a lateral ledge 

iiyPillars . ^ / . . - , . . . 

and Dcqi on its S.W . side, and in front of the lowest step a fairly symmetrical base cut 
out of the rock, about cjocm.by 55cm. in dimensions, and designed for a massive 
wooden jdllar to suppr rt the vault above. Beyond this the cove extended 
little more than a metre, and its curved end m.ight well suggest the lair of 
a wild beast — the report indeed speedily spread through the Island that we 
had at last discovered the Minotaur s den ! On an upper ledge to the lett of 
this, about 5 metres below the surface, opened a much broader cavity, within 
which were the raised rock-hewn bases of two similar pillars of support. 
This broader recess lay immediately below a wall-line of the Palace which 
had been still preserved at its original level and which forms the Southern 
boundary of an area of great sacral importance, since it enclosed both a ‘lustral 
basin ’ and the later shrine of the Double Axes (see plan, P'ig. 18 <)). It is 
not surprising, therefore, that very important relics of a religious character, 
which at one time or anoth.er had worked their way down from the adjoin- 
ing Palace area, were found on or above the rock floor of the collapsed cavity 
on this side. These will be described in a succeeding Section. 

o 

Vaults Ydiat then was this s\stem of artificial vaults and galleries? That it 

nothing to do with the habitations of troglodytes is clear from the 
of early absence of pottery or other relics with the exception of those of hl.M. Ill 
and Late iMinoan date that had found their way below, partly, no doubt, b_\- 
aqueous agencies, after the ci.dlapse. I he same negative consirlerations 
make it impossible to trace any leligious object, such as for instance the 
appearance of the deep recess with its rh scending steps and pillar and its 
side ledge might by itself have suggested. Puller e.xjiloration in tact made it 
evident that we had to do with a siditerranean ipiarry, excavated out of the 
soft rock, d he Cretan workmen, who shared the same opinion, were no 
doubt right in the view, unanimousl\' held by them, that the object had been 
to extract from the ' kouskouras rock certain layers of a kind of red earth 
which has still a special value in the Island in connexion both with the 
structure of houses and with the potter’s craft. 
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From the earliest IMinoan age this earth was largely used both as a 
layer beneath foundations and in the interstices of wall-blocks as well as for 
the cement of pavements and root terraces. It also formed an ingredient 
in the best potter}-. 

The blind end of the gallery in the deepest section of the vault, beyond 
the rock-cut base intended for a substantial prop, has therefore a very simple 
e.xplanation. It marks a point where, for one reason or another, the 
mining operations broke off in this direction. It is probable that the character 
of the ‘ kouskouras ’ here did not seem to promise satisfactory results. 

The fact that, as already noted, the sunken blocks of the South Wall of 
this area present signs of the very earliest palatial age may be taken to 
carr\- back the date of the rock-cut vault below to a still more remote period, 
since its very e.xistence here seems to have been unknown to the builders. 
The 'earth-mine' itself, was essentially different in character from the 
regularly formed hypogaeum beneath the South Porch, but both exhibit 
the same facility' in tunnelling the soft rock of the hill-side in the Early 
Minoan Age. 

The collapse of the rock vault in this Palace area, the date of which is 
supplied l.iy the earliest pottery found in the aby'ss, might itself be taken to 
point to a very considerable seismic disturbance. But the exploration of 
the terrace levels bordering this area to South and South-East, carried on 
concurrentlv with the investigation of the artificial cavitv, brought with it an 
even more definite obiect-lesson. 

‘House of the Fallen Blocks.’ 

On a slightly lower level, not more than a metre and a halt from the 
Palace angle on this side (see Plan, F'ig. 172), was struck the corner of a small 
house, the date of which was found to correspond with the duration of the 
Third Middle hlinoan Period, and which, as will be seen, had been filled in at 
its penultimate epoch. Here the excav'ation of the principal basement room 
and of the Eastern boundary' wall of the hou.se revealed some most striking 
phenomena. A speaking demonstration was in fact supplied that this little 
house had been ruined by' huge blocks hurled — some of them over twenty ieet 
— from the Palace wall by' what could not have been less than a violent earth- 
quake shock (see Fig. 17;>’). These great blocks, some more than a ton in 
weight, were left where they fell on the broken walls and the debris that they' 
had brought down with them, above the basement floors. This house was 
never rebuilt, but, like another in the adjoining area West, w'as filled in with 


‘ From a sketch by Mr. F. G. Xewton. 
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miscellaneous materials derived from the contem[)orary ruin. We shall see, 
moreover, that in the latter case some remarkable remains came to liyht at 
the floor level in two corners of the house, showing that this methodical 
filling in had only been carried out after a solemn expiatory sacrifice to tlu' 
Powers below. 



HURLEji 1 ROM .Souih-Ka'T P\iAcr Axi.i.i;. W ixi'ow Oiaxixi. ro ].i i i. 

This ‘ House of the Fallen Blocks ’ was built on quite a small scale, its 
longest outer wall to the West being only 6-8 metres in length, and its 
North wall about 6 metres. An interesting feature of the Xorth wall was 
a rectangular interval in the masonry 20 cm. wide^ which had clearly been 
filled bv a vertical post, and amswering to similar gaps in the structure of the 
Palace itself, such as are seen on a large scale in the South Terrace wall. 
The house seems to have been occupied by an artisan whose chiel vocation 

’ 3.3s metre.-' from the X.W. corner. 
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A\as making stone lamps, the remains of eight of these being found on the 
floor level ot the principal room. One ot these, of which the whole was 
recovered, broken in two by a tailing block, showed a curious bulbous stem 
(Fig. 174, The mouths to hold the wicks for its recipient had not }et 
been cut out, the craftsman apparently having been interrupted in the middle 
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of his work. Near this was part ot the to[) of an exceptionally large lamp — 
of steatite like most ot the others — 42 centimetres, or nearly 17 inches, in 
diameter, made for four wicks and evident!)' intended for Palace use (big. 
171, i). The larger room, in which these relics of the householder’s industry 
occurred, although a basement, was lit b)' a broad window on the W est side 
(see Fi.gs. 172, 17.‘!). This was i-go metres wide. 

Numerous fragments ot at least tour large pit hoi found in the same 
basement space also seem to have belonged to the original floor deposit. 
These were of a class described bHow in connexion with the North-East 
House” and well known from the contents of the magazines of the M. M. III- 

A parallel examjile ha,-, occurred of a lamp - See below, pp. 4 1 S, 419 and 1 igs. 2 11 A, n. 
with a bulbous .stem. 
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L. AI. I houses at Tylissos,’ without knohs, l)ut^\ith raised rojie pattern of 
a much conventionalized kind and 'trickle’ ornament runniuL;' down their sides. - 

Between this welldiphted workroom and the magazines to Nordi and 
South ol it were two narrow apertures one ot which was onl\’ aliout 36 
centimetres or 14 inches in width, and the otlier not more tlian half a metre. 
These mere slits could ha\’t; hardlv keen doorways in the ordinaiw sense, 
and must have been primarily designed to ”ive some lipiit to small store- 
rooms. d o these, as in tin; case of all the Irasement rooms, ticcess would havi; 
been olstained by means ol ladders from the ii[)[)er stor)'. ddie small s[iace 
in the S.F. anple ot the house must Ise reo;iialerl ;is tin e.xtimple ot the store- 
cists so usual at the time. 

It is speciallv to be note*.! that neither in this house, nor in that 
immediately West of it, was there any tracit ot entrances on the ground lloor. 
d he outer walls in fact, showiny ronyh coursiny, were in both cases built in 
one continuous fabric all round, within which tint thinner inner partitions 
were simph built on without any keyiny. d lie ' 1 louse of the Fallen Blocks ' 
must have been etitercd either by a plank bridge irom the lunylibourino 
terrace level, or by means of an e.xterior ladder, dr.iwn up perhaps ;it niyht 
as is the cast* to-day with the d'ower 1 louses of North Albanian iiK.amtain 
villages, ddiis plan of building with a closed basement, the better to protect 
the stores wdthin, is also very characteristic of Middle Ct'cladic houses. 

Skirtiim- two walls of this house and following the narrow lane that 

O 

separates it from the house to the West (see b iy. ITf!) runs a diminutive 
built drain" with stone slabbiny above ami below, and side walls ot smaller 
stone, set in a cla} beddinp.'' ddiis drain ■which runs towards tin; Southern 
slope mu.st ha\'e ascended a continuation ot the same lane Northwards, 
pa.st other little conteniporar\’ dwellings. 1 he traces ol tlic'C, however, 
have been lost beneath the foundations of a more spacious mansion — the 
‘ House ('t the Chancel Screen ’, described below — lielonyiny to the epoch 
of restoration after the great earthijuake. d he lane itself has a mean wiilth 


' [. I Lltzidilki;', Ti", VifRro; 

- The rai-'-ed ruue dceoration w.is made hv 
the thumb, and the altcmpt to imitate the 
actual rope was more deliber.ate than m the 
L. M. I exanpile^ !>r. Macken/ie notes that 
Specimens showed signs ol the use of a ‘blunt 
wooden instrument like a papcr-knile" (see 
below, pp. 41 S, 41 p. Figs, ’211 s'). Remains ot 

similar pottery also oi currcd in the filling ma- 
terial of the house to the tt'est. Rope pattern 


also occuried on many remains of smaller jars. 

Ibis was about 14 centimetres wide inter- 
nallv with a depth increasing as it ran .Soulh 
from [4 to 25 cm. Its channel was cut out 
of tiie red ■ kouskouras ' rock. 

* Dr. Macken/ie notes that in the case of 
f’ycladic street construction and at I’hylakopi 
the drains run along the middle ot the pas- 
sages. 
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of about a metre and halt in its Southern section between the two houses, 
but passes above through a bottle neck only three-quarters of a metre in 
width before broadening again in its upper course East and North. It had 
a pavement of stone slabs of the kaldcriDi class, about 30 centimetres above 
the drain.^ 

Taken in connexion with the neighbouring house to the West, to be 
described below, the plan, as seen in Fig. 172, gave us for the first time 
a glimpse of the arrangement of a small section of the town of Knossos as it 
existed in the last [Middle Minoan Period. In particular, it shows how the 
humble dwellings of the artisans and small burgjhers clustered round the 
very borders of the Palace, as they seem also to have done in other sections 
of the enceinte. So it is that in some Continental cities we see shops and 
hovels literally clinging to the walls of medieval cathedrals. 

The South-East Polychrome Deposit. 

That much the same state of things existed in the earliest age of the 
Palace Sanctuar}- was made evident by structural remains of M. M. II and 
i\I. ]\I. I date brought to light beneath the walls and on the floors of both 
the newly excavated houses. In the principal basement space of the ‘ House 
of the Fallen Blocks’, a line of earlier wall foundations of flat slabs - had 
been worked into the later pavement level (see Plan, Fig. 172). These 
foundations showed the same orientation as the later structures, and continued 
under the wall running South. In connexion with this earlier stratum, more- 
over, remains of polychrome cups and bowls came to light, mostly representing 
the 'egg-shell' fabric of M. M. II a, some of which have already received 
illustration. Parallel phenomena were noted in the North basement 
space of the house to the West, where the lower courses ol earlier walls rose 
above the floor level. In a kind of internal cell enclosed by these, more- 
over, and partly under the later wall. South, were found the remarkable 
series of polychrome vases dcscriljed above, and reproduced in the Coloured 
Plate IX. -Still earlier remains, indeed, were struck under a wall jutting out into 
the Southern basement room of this house. Here, embedded in the fabric, was 
a jar with dark glaze ' trickle ' decoration on the buff slip surface and alternat- 
ing zones of vertical and horizontal handles, altogether typical ot the first 
[Middle [Minoan phase (M. IM. I a)k It seems to have been used as a recep- 

' This pavement layabout i-So m. beneath “ Its height was 0-75 ni. and the diameter 
the surface. at the top 0-70 m. 

- These were 70 to 75 cm. wide. 
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tacle for \vater, and a section of a terra-cotta pipe, resemMin^’ the earlv Palace- 
examples, rested on its rimd Inside it, together with remains of others, was 
a perfect cup of the same date, like those found in such cpiantities in the 
filling of the South Hypogaeum and in various ‘ proto-palatial ' de[)o^itsd 
The IM. iM. I a pithos and water-pipe possibly belonged to an earlier 
habitation on this area. In any case the remains associated with the 

structures beneath both of the excavated houses point to an exact 
repetition of the history of the first great Age ot the Ptilacc; itselt. To imlgi- 
from what had been preserved of these nnderl_\ ing structures, they were of 
appreciably better and more substantial fabric than the later work. I'he 
ceramic records .show that they covered the whole period Irom M. i\l. I to 
a mature stage of M. M. 1 1, when they seem to have shared in a similar 
catastrophe. 

‘ House of the Sacrificed Oxen.’ 

The more Westerly of the two houses, the Nordi chamber of which • ilouw 
was superposed on the earlier structures that contained the magnificent s'.irn'- 
group of polt chrome vases, was larger than the other, though still, in com- . 
parison with the neighbouring L. M. I itou.ses. of alinormally small scale.' 

Its East wall was about 8-6o metres long, and that to the North 5-70. I'he 
outside walls, which were preserved to a height of about two metres, 
showed the same rough coursing and continuous structure as those of the 
‘House of the Fallen Blocks’, without any external issue. Tin’s, too, was a 
‘Tower House’. As in the other case, all the rooms were basements, the 
Eastern suite of these opening Into each other,' and apparently only accessible 
liv ladders from above. The floors were covered with clay plaster, which was 
laid in many places on the soft red rock.-" In the S.E. corner of basement i 
stood a jar with rolled rim and ruddy purple-l^rown surface of the usual 
IM.iM. HI kind, containing slacked lime, liorhaips for the purpose of some 
contemplated restoration. Rounded hollows a[ipeared in the floor of 7, and 
beneath the party wail between 6 and 7 the M. M. I a jar already dcscriljed 

' CompaiL- /’. df M.. i, p. 142, Fig. lu;;, .addtj<l ledge uf lougli ni.onnrv. ami in it' 

" F,. g-. /’. ''d-l/l. i. p. 173. I'T- 122, 7. (), 10. S wall above thi' ledge is a llat thrc'holil. 

' At the N.^^ . corner of this house (see like slab, 90 cm. above the tloor level, either 
Plan, Fig. 172 ), between it ami another con- in connexion with a wooden stair or to step 
temporary house (beyond which had been over into Room 

overlaid at a different angle bv a F. M. I " 'the tloor of Room shows a ledge 
buililing), was a kind of out-hoiise with an 15 cm. wide round it beneath which it is 
inner closet. sunken 15 cm. 

" In the S.F. corner of Room IV is an 
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was found embedded in an earlier structure. But the most interesting finds 
occurred in the N.W. and S.E. corners of the Southern basement. 

Into each of these had been set the heads of two large oxen ot the 
urns breed, the horn-cores of one of which was over a foot in ginh at the base. 
In front of these were remains of portable terra-cotta altars with painted 
designs and tripod bases, a view of two of these, 56 and 90 cm. in diameter. 
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as reconstituted, is given in Fig. 17 .“).' Ot these, B, with its triple band, 
recalled a t\ pe of which whole piles were found in the ‘Propaganda 
building at Xiru Khani, already described,- which also contained the huge 
votive double axes. fhe smaller stand C show'ed a more elaborate 
decoration in red and black on the buff ground, including a band imitating 
granulated stone and sprays of gras.ses on the feet. 

These sacrificial relics, thus ranged on the floor of the basement 
Chamber, could havi; only one signification. The methodical filling in ot 
the ruined building and its final relin([uishment as a scene of human habita- 
tion had been preceded by a solemn expiatory ottering to the Powers below. 

^ Like the skulL of the oxen tlie^e had maturial afterward.-, thrown on to them, 
been niurh broken by the masses of filling; = See above, [). 279 seiiq. 
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Its character recalls the words of the Iliad ‘in bulls doth the Earth-Shaker 
deliyht ’d 

A Storehouse of M. M. Ill Domestic Pottery. 

The lillinL;‘-in materials found in the ‘House of the Saciificed Oxcat ’ 
corresponded in all respects, except for their greater mass, with those ol the 
neiyhbourinp' ‘ House ot the fallen Blocks’. In a superoosed la\er there 
occurred a sprinking ot ‘ scpiat champagne cups’, and some other pottery of 
the Reoccupation epoch ami belonyiny to the outskirts ot the waste hemp con- 
nected with the little neiohbouriny shrine. Otherwise then- was no sipn ot 
any stratification above tire tloor lcv(-ls. The ceramic and otht-r reni.iiirs [hied 
within illustrated every [rhasc ot tire Tliirtl Middle Mino.in Period, but 
the overwhelnriny mass ot them Irelonyed to its concluding e[)och. d'he 
abundance ot cc-ramic relics was perhaps um.-.xampled in any an-a excavated 
on the site, and, taken together, they supply an iini([ue re[)ertory of th<,‘ 
ceramic fornrs in voyue durinp; that Periorl, es[)ecially tor clonreslic use-, in- 
cluding some remarkable new ty[)cs. 

.-\mongst the e-lenrents belonging to the earlier [ihasc (M. M. HI a) may 
be mt-ntioned fragnreirts of a ‘ hole-mouthed ’ s|)outed bowl with two h.imlh-s, 
and with white spots oir the dark ground of its body, of ;i ty[)e which, as 
already pointed out,- is the clay imitation of a class of similar vessels in 
brown limestone inlaid with shell, 'fhese inlaid vessels, of which nrany 
occurred in the Lustral Basin and Initiator} .Area to the North of 
the Palace site, belong to the same stratigraphic hori/on ;is the alahasiroii 
lid there found, inscribed with the name ot the Hyksos king Kht'an. - Wdth 
these, too, must be equated the upper [)art ot ;in ostr.ch-cgg ' rhyton ' ot the 
satmt class as that with the decorative grou[)s ot [rdm tre s alrc-adiy ligun-d.' 
It had a ring collar and bands ot ' matt ’ white and terra-cotta red over its dark 
pur[)lc-tinted lack-lustre glaze, and illustrated the same subdued polychrome 
tradition that characterizes the earliest M. M. HI phase.’ do the same 
epoch too must be referred some tragments of the bowl and pedestal of a 
remarkable \ ase of the ‘ iruit stand ’ tv[.e that jtla^'s such a consirierable [cart 
in the ceramic history oi the first d'wo Midrlle Minoan Periods. A fine 
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^ To the same context iielonns the remains 
of .1 jug xvith ring( oll.ir and a l)and of ruddy 
\elio\v lound its rim. It had white dots on 
the dull black gl.i/e of its liodv, like the 
imitative stone forms described above. 
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M. H. I example with floral decoration has becm alreatly illustrated,’ and the 
bowl of another showing curved fliitinys of IM. M. II date.- 

The occurrence in this deposit — ihouyh clearly delimited from the latest 
products of IM. IM. II — of works so reminiscent of the technique of the 
preceding age throws a new light on the earlier ceramic phas(; of the 
Third Middle Minoan Period — tor the first time distinguished as ' M. IM, 
HI a' in the preceding volume. The evidimce here supplied of a slight 
survival of polychrome traditions has itself a s[)ecial value, in view of th< ir 
almost total extinction by the close of this Period.’ This evidence, as will 
be shown below, was repeated in the case of the floor deposits found in the* 
basements to the Xortli-West of the site in 1926. 

But the. amount of fragments illustritive of this M. M. Ilia phase* 
tound in the de[)o,',it was inimitesimal as conq)aretl with, the grc'at mass of 
the ceramic remains there discovered, which unmistakably represented the 
class of domestic ware in use during the maturer phase of the Period. I'he 
pottery reproduces the t}pes of the Temp)le Repositories ami of other con- 
temporai'}' hoards referretl to above. The larger vessels, such as the iugs 
and pitchers — all hand-made — for the most part show the dark purplish 
brown lack-lustre glaze so tx pical of this epoch, but at times display bands 
or spraes of brown on a dull white ground (Fig. IT(>, .v-d). 'I'he ‘trickle’ 
motive was fre(|uent. The tortoise-shell ripple decoration also occurred in 
the stage represented by other contemporary tleposits. 

In l.)Oth houses were fragments of baths: that in the ‘ House of the 
F'allen Blocks’ showing broad curving bands apparently spiralitorm, on a 
semilustrous glazed slip.'* ' Baking dishes ' with vertical sides and project- 
ing rims, sometimes showing slits below, were common, and a large number 
ot stone querns for grinding corn were disc(.)vered in the ‘ House ot the 
Sacrificed Oxen’. The ‘honev-pot’ t\ pc d recalls the specimen trum 
a Palace Magazine with a graffito inscriptii.ui ot the linear Class A. 

Amongst the smaller domestic vessels brought out, ewers with cut beaks, 
and plain cups were abundant. On the cups, of ‘ \’apheio ' shape (^ii), and 
the shallow bowls or salad plates (Fig. IT*!, 1, j), olten covered with a ruddy 


’ of M , i. p. 184, l-fu. 1:33, f. 

’ lb., .Supiil. I’l. III./', and ‘^cc* iq). 24J. 
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’ Amonpst other liiik*^ with the jiast. nioie- 
fiver, must he mcinioiied reit.iin fragments o; 
jars and of a cup of the ' N'apheio ' tyjie show- 
ing a surface decoration cutiously reniinisceiu 
of the mottled w.ire of ^’a'■llIki. ratche-' of 


red here ajipear he-'ide black or brown, but 
the effect in thi> ca-e was not. as on the earlier 
ware duetothe etlects of the binning, but was 
produced by tlie regular .M. M. Ill glaze 
techn'ijue. 

■* The walls were of well-baked teira-cott.i 
clay with s.md partu les in it. 
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tinted glaze, volute flutings, due to the quick vheel, uere much in 
evidence, and the latter showed the marks of the cutting string on their 
base.' ' Fruit stands ' with a short pedestal and curving rims (Fig. 170, o) 
also occurred with a similar ruddy tint. 

-Some of the more perfect specimens of types represented in the deposit 
are reproduced in Fig. ITfi, but the 
fragments point to a much greater 
number of varieties. Among the 
remarkable forms that were here forth- 
coming, vere certain flat-bottomed 
vessels with round openings on the 
side, surrounded by an outward curving 
or ‘ flaring ’ lip, and provided above 
with a loop for suspension - (Fig. 17(i, c 
and Fig. 177). It was at first thought 
that thev might have been made to 
shelter small clay lamps, so that they 
could be hung up as lanterns, of a kind 
stillcommon in the Island. But the clay 
hand-lamps — with projecting handles 
and incurved rims — of which several 
specimens were found (Fig. 17(), h), 
were all too broad to pass through 
the openings of these vessels which, moreover, did not .show any trace of 
smoke stains within them. 

It is clear that this t}pe of vessel is quite distinct from the ‘ hut-urns’ 
described above, like that from the Spring Chamber containing the figure 
of the Minoan Goddess'" or the parallel forms from Phaestos. The possi- 
bility that the clay boxes were used as pigeon holes seems to be excluded by 
their small dimensions, though ;they might, perhaps, have served for turtle 
doves. The most natural comparison seems to be with the bottle shaped 
receptacles, which are still fixed against house walls in Syria and also in 
some parts of Italy lor the nesting of swallows.^ At Knossos, indeed, where 
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‘ See for the^e -lien-i of f.ihrir. P. of M., i, pp. 
:;8p, 5 po. Speeiniens of the ^hallow howls 
\er_\ t\[)ical of ihu e[)och are "iven on p. 589, 
I 'o- 

Fragnienti of -.eNeral of these occurred 
and suffieieiit to re ■on-,tiUi:e two specimens. 


('lay suspension loops belonging to similar 
vessels had occurred in other contemporary 
ileposits. 

■' See above, p. 129 and Fig. G 3 . 

' .\n illustration of one of these nesting 
bottles inseited in the wall is given in Ford 
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swallows are apt to instal themselves to-day wherever there is an ;iccessible 
beam or rafter in the building’, their localization ma\’ have been dictated b\’ 
motives of cleanliness. There is every evidence, indeed, that the birds 
themselves appealed as much to the artistic taste of the Minoan as of the 
modern Japanese. They were worked into their embroidery’ anti engravetl 
on their signets,- and a seal-impression from the Palace illustrated below ■ 
shows a Minoan lad\’ with a swallow at the end of a string. The INIinoans’ 
delight in the ‘swallows of the sea’, the XeXiSoi'6yj/apa or d\ing iish, has 
already received illustration.'* 



lun. 178 . Ci..\v wiJii MEi.niJe Lu-iin.. 


The utensil illustrated in Fig. ITS — a circular tray, with a raised rim, 
on short tripod feet, and showing six round perforations — is clearly an egg- 
stand, made on the same principle as modern ‘ egg-racks It is 26 cm. or 
slighth’ over 10 inches in diameter, and the holes are just narrower than 
the average circumference of an egg. Remains ot several similar specimens 
were found in the deposit, but the greatest hoard was from the neighbour- 
ino- Palace angle between the ‘South-East Insula' and the Southern border 
of the Domestic Quarter. Here, beneath the upper terrace level, on which 
ran the foundation wall of the Palace, there seems to have been an open 


.Madiix lirown's iiictuie, ‘Llijahand theW'idon's 
Son', w here the shadow of the i eturnin;,' swallow 
Is thiown on the trail helow it (Ford H. Huellei, 
lim/ J/aJux Brou-n, Plate opp. ji. 201). 

' On the fragmentary fre.sco figure of the 
‘ Kno.ssian .School' (M. M. Ill) found at 
Phvlakopi in Melos tlying swallows aie 
embroidered on the front ot the robe (P/n\'a- 
kopi, p. 73, log. ()i and p. 74, where Piofes-or F’ig 
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llosanqiiet refers to M. (lillieron’s re-toration 
of the design). 

- As, tor instance, on a thiee-sided conic 
lian bead-.seal of a IM, M. Ill class (cf. /’. ot ,!/. 
i p. f>7o, Fig. -Ihl) one side of which shows 
a ship. 

• P. 7(Vi, Fig. 4 h 7 . 

‘ B. of .^P.. i. p. yeo. Fig. . 374 . and p. 541, 
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S[>ace or yard into which discarded or broken pottery was heaped Irom the 
neighbouring sanctuary, above its Western border that centred round the 
Shrine of the Double Axes. The waste heap connected with the earlier stage 
of this was of very considerable extent and represented both the initial and the 
Also from hater phase ot M. i\L III. From the masses of small plain cups ^ here brought 
' ' to light — once, no doubt, the recipients of drink or food-offerings — this part 

ot the site became known to our Cretan workmen as the Kacpei'elov or ‘ Coft'ee- 
house From the plentiful remains of the.oe egg-stands in the same deposit, 
we may inter that in this case these too had .served a votive rather than a 
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purel}' domestic purpose. IMany of these, like the restored example (Fig. ITS), 
were of very hard l.iiscuit, [>roducing a good clink and covered with a black- 
brown glaze, e.xhibiting a fine metallic lustre. It seems possible, therefore, 
that in the preceding age silver egg-stands of this class may have existed. 

But of all the ceramic Upes represented in the filling of the earthipiake- 
perhapi stricken houses, the most unique in character was that shown in Fig. 17 i>./. 
('.f'wooi'"' which fragments of two or three other examples were 

found. It is an object of hollow cylindrical torm, open at one end and closed at 
the other, except for a slot. It is provided with two feet in iront to enable it to 
stand in its pro[jer position, while a loop handle on the crest ot its circum- 
ference was doubtless added for convenience in lifting. Un its face, above 

‘ I'or the fniiio ut tilt >0 < igo CDinpaic htiioc of ( A [is.itle-i turiictl iipsitlc (lnwii and 
/'. I'J J/.. 1, [1. 5S11, tip Ciijo rc-ienililinp: CDVciinp cailnini/.cd vegetable remains, appar- 

thc latest class here represented, piobahly in enth of fnod-offerings ( 1 Ht );4arth, /■’. .S'. A , 
that ( .ise ot I.. M I dale, were tound ranged vi, p. 
in legular rows rountl the pillar of a rr\[it in a 
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the slot, is a somewhat broad, projecting' ‘ tongue’, and on each side oi the 
c\ llnder is a round hole so that a rod ot some kind might be j)assed through, 
which could be turned if necessary by an external handle. The section ot 
this utensil is given in Pig. 179, b, and its details suggest that the rod arrow's 
the interior was tor winding or unwinding a skein ot wool, which would have 
been drawn in or out through the slot and over the projecting clay ‘tongue’. 
On the site this puzzling object was named ‘Ariadne’s Clew-box’. 1 he 
breadth of this ‘ tongue ' looks as it strands of material had been spreatl out 
over it for some wool-carding process. 



I'll.. 180. a. Sil.ALlOW SU'l'K-N'ION ItOWL OF Cvt I.M'IC J’okM. .\-M> C, ] 'r W .MCX J 
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There do not seem to have been any inigments of ' biid vases', such as 
those found in the ‘ Teni[jle Repositories ', which may have contained Melian 
wine, but there were found numerous other imported vessels of Aegean 
types. The most frequent t\i)e was that shown in Fig. ISO, a shallow 
bowl with turned-in rim and suspension handles, well represented at 
Phylakopi. Another form, of early Cycladic derivation, here forthcoming 
was a jar bulging below, and with two suspension handles well down on the 
side with large borings.' Although these types also range to the llelladic 
Mainland it is safer in the present case to regard them as importations from 
the Cyclades. One fragment of a stem, apparently of a true Minyan chalice 
of the grey ‘ through and through ’ ware, also came out. 

' Dr. M.ickt-nzie note.s that ‘ the cl,!)- a.s Well CveLrdes '. He add^ that ‘this t\[ie al.-o 
as the make and tvpe seemed un-Crelan. and occurs on the Helladic mainland ' (Early 
the vessel may well haw come from one ot the Helladic IH-Middle Helladic I-II). 
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FAIENCE AND PAINTED STUCCO RELIEFS 


The masses of plain pottery extracted from the filling-in of these ruined 
hi. hi. Ill houses pointed to a falling oft in ceramic refinement from the finer 
style so well illustrated by the store of polychrome vessels found in the 
underlying structures. It has been suggested in a former Section of this 
work that compensation might have been sought in other directions, such 
as in the Palace fabric of faience, though this could have only slightly 
aft'ected the poorer householders. Some fragmentary specimens were, 
however, brought out, including part of a t\pe of small foliated bowl of 
which man\ Late Minoau specimens in steatite are known under the name of 
‘blossom bowls’ (Fig. 181). Its core 
consists of a pale yellow paste. This 
fragment may well have drifted here from 
the neighbouring Palace area. 

It seems at any rate, to be fairly 
certain that some fragmentary remains 
of painted stucco reliefs that here came 
to light were of palatial origin. One 
of these was a large bossed rosette 
showing an earh' colour scheme.^ Of 
still more Importance was a group of 
small fragments belonging to the throat Eowi.’of Faikxck. (Width of FR\n.ML\r. 
and lower part of the jaw of a [lainted 
plaster bull in somewhat high relief. It 

was below life size, but the ruddy surface tint and the character of the 
folds of the dew-lap suggested close comparisons with the fine relief of 
a bull's head found in the Northern Entrance Passage and belonging 
apparently to a great composition of the kind shown on the Vapheio 
cu[)S. x-\ composition of this nature, adapted for porticoes and galleries, 
would have been clearly out of place, even on a somewhat reduced scale, in 
the narrow spaces ottered by such humble dwellings as those that contained 
the filling materials. It may be suggested that these fragments ot relief 
had belonged to the neighbouring area of the Palace enclosed within its 
South-Eastern angle where the subterranean vault has come to light, and 
that they had been derived from a landing of the staircase contained within 
the original overlying structure. 

But ot plastic works brought to light in the filling, the most important 
was a terra-cotta relief of a vonth, the original height of which was about 
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^ Including deep, slaty blue and black. 
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eleven inches, and of which the trunk and the legs to the knees were 
preserved. Its attitude, with the bodj’ thrown back, prt;sents an interesting 
anticipation of that of the processional figures on the trescoes belonging to the 
Entrance Corridor of the Palace and of the adjoining South Proj)) laeum, 
and an illustration of this relief is therefore reserved for the .Section di'aling 
with these frescoes. 

Everything points to tlie great mass of the remains found in the idling 
of the ‘ House of the Sacrificed O.xen ' and the adjoining ' House of the b'allen 
Blocks ’ — which was of identical composition — having represented the mature 
stage of the Third Middle Minoan Period. The prevailing ceramic t\[)es, as 
has been shown, were identical with those of a wliole series ot deposits 
throughout the Palace area, d here were no relics in it or in anv of these 
deposits of the succeeding Late Minoan Age. At Knossos, therefore, the 
great physical catastrophe of which we have now obtained direct cwidence 
approximately coincides with a turning-point in cultural histor\'. The 
great Earthquake here was felicitously timed, though it caniu't be regarded 
as having set an absolute term to the M. M. HI [diase of culture. It 
was coincident with the phase best represented in the Temple Repositories 
that marks the full development of M. M. IIl^. But, as will be shown below, 
the restoration of the Palace and of the surrounding houses of the Town of 
Knossos must still be reckoned as having come within the lowest limits ot that 
Middle Minoan epoch as ceramically defined. I'he associated ceramic remains 
demonstrate, in fact, that in that department the L. M. I stage of evolution 
had not yet been reached. 

Some parts of the Palace area, such as the Southern Corridor — -at least 
its Western Section and the South-Eastern corner, underlain by the newly 
discovered vault — were now definitely abandoned. A section to the North- 
\Vest, including the ' Initiatorv Area ', seems to have been alreativ given 
up. Only in the Domestic Ouarter do we find considerable structural 
continuity even in the upper stories. We are su])plied, on all hands, with 
a definite archaeological landmark. 
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.See below, p. 753, 



0 46- Kxo^sos AND Caxdia Earthquake Centres: the Reaction of 
Seismic Conditions on ]\Iinoan Cult. 


Propitiatory ritual and Ccronoiiial JUliny^ in of ' IJo7ise of the Sacrifice ’ ; 
Knossos and Candia ffreat Earth'iuakc Centres ; Lonjr Suceession of 
Historic Earthquakes; ienctian Dukes Account of oqr eat Earthquake 
of l)OS ; Earthquake at Candia of lS)6 ; Its Course from JIalta to 
Rhodes ; A reraae of isuo salons Ea i thquakcs to a Century ; Earthquake 
of June 26. ig26 — Personal experiences ; Deshuetive Effects in Toien 
and Villayts ; Damage to Museum; Coui'sc and Epicentre similar to 
Ea/ thquake of iSj6 : Ida a barrier ; Knossos more liable to Earthquakes 
than Phaestos ; Importance of sAsmic factor in its history ; Chief breaks in 
continuity ascribed to thi^ Cause ; Political Ejects of Earthquakes ; Impulse 
tenoards emigration ; Probable Connexion soith Chthonic aspects of Minoan 
Cult ; Sunken Liatral Basins and Pillar Crypts ; Pillar Cult of Goddess as 
the ' Stablisher' ; Sacrifice of Bulls ; Arrangements for sacrificial offerings 
in Pillar Liypt of 'Royal I ’ilia’ ; The ' Earth-shaker' as a Bull in popular 
belief. 
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If, oil the one liancl, the huye block.s hurled from the Palace avails that 
overwhelmed one of the small adjacent houses described in the last Section 
must be attributed to an earthquake shock of considerable violence, the 
tripod altars and horns of urns bulls found in a chamber of the other may be 
reasonably accepted as evidence of some kind of propitiatory sacrifice. The 
filling- in of both dwellings bears thus an e.xpiatory character and the possibility 
suggests itself that one or more bodies of human victims stricken down 
by the catastrophe may, at least in the latter case, have been previously 
removed. One can even imagine that the IMinoan priest who carried out 
the sacrificial function had uttered a solemn warning ayainst those who 
should undo his ceremonial work. 

In the case of the ‘ House of the Sacrifice’ it is certain that the task of 
clearance was not accomplished without a token of the Earth-shaker’s 
displeasure. Just as it was completed, at 12.15 [).m. on April 20, 1922, 
a short sharp shock, sufficient to throw one of my men backwards, accom- 
panied by a deep rumbling sound, was experienced on the site, and through- 
out the entire region.' Although in this case no real damage was done, it 


' The .shock was noted at the Athens centre fixed at a distance of 2(So kilometres 
Observatory al 12 hrs. 22 in. 50 s, and its ej>i- between Santorin and Crete, but rather nearer 
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served as a reminder of the abiding' liability of this region to seismic 
disturbances, the evidences of rvhich can be traced back as far as historic 
records go. 

The geologist, V. Raulin, who has summed up the seismic evidence as 
regards the Island, was led to the conclusion that ‘it would be dift'icult in 
Lurope or indeed anywhere on the surface of the globe, to find a non-volcanic 
region, the soil of which is so unfavourable for the conservation of monu- 
ments’.^ The peculiar liabilit}- of Candia itself to violent shocks is illustrated 
by the fact that in the much smaller town of Rethymnos, as well as in Canea, 
many more remains ot \Tnetian buildings have been presi-rved. 

The attempt was earl\- made to explain the disappearance ot many ot the 
‘hundred cities' of Crete by a great earthquake.- That of Nero’s time in 
A. u. 66 was followed by one in a. n. 251 ; afterwards regarded by the faithful 
as a judgement for the I )ecian persecution in the Island, and a great 
destruction also occurred in Iul\- 375 during the I'irst Consulship of 
\Alentinian and \kilens. Beginning, again, with a wides[)read catastrophe 
throughout the whole length of the Island in 1490, thirty eartlKpiakes are 
recorded between the middle of the thirteenth century and the last quarter 
of the nineteenth, of which nine were specialh' destructive.'' 

Detailed accounts of the destruction wrouyht bv two of these in the town 
of Candia have been preserved b\' eye-witnesses. A letter of Girolamo 
Donato, the \"enetian Duke of the Island, to his friend Pietro Contarini 
describes one that occurred in the night of May 29, 150S. He gives a vivid 
picture of the whole population, roused from their beds, making their way as 
best they could, amidst the falling materials, with shrieks and wailing pra\ ers, 
towards the City gates to gain the open, while priests bore aloft icons and 
sacred images and carried round the Host by the light of lanterns. The Earth 
gave forth ‘ hideous roarim^s ’. and a sound ‘ like the clashing of arms ’, which 

o o o 


the latter island. It was of a ' tectonic ' charac- 
ter and had nothing to do with any volcanic 
activity at .Santorin. A connexion guch as had 
at first suggested itselt to me) between the cera- 
mic deposits buried by the .Santorin eruption 
and the M. M. Ill remains earthed under at 
Knossos is further e.xcluded by the date of the 
former, which belong to L. M. I. See on 
this, Renaudin, JhiH. dc Corr. JIcU.. xlvi, i 
(ii)22), J'ait’s de T/h'ni, p. 145. 

' 'I'he author of the Life of St. Anastasius 
invokes the earthquake of .\.ii. 375. 


- Raulin, Idescriptitui ph\ii’ju{ dt I'lh dc 
Cn/e, i. p. 429. He has there ' p. 424 seqq.) 
excerpted the summary account of the earlh- 
(juakes that concern Crete given bv Alexis 
Perrey in his Mi moire sur U's triml'icmcn/s dc 
/cm ressc/i/ts do/is /a pi '/li/isulc Tiirco-Jh ih iiiipii 
it e/i Syrie (.lead, royiu'e , e l>e/i;i///e : Mi 'meires 
couroHUiS, t. xxiii, 1S50'. Perrex's notices, 
however, necessarily brief, are verv inconqilete. 

Vi/. those ot 1246, t304. 14110, 1508, 1547, 
t6i2, 1665, iSio, and 1856. Cf. Raulin, 
Description physique de fl/e de Cr't/i, i, p. 429. 
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accompanied the crash of the falling houses. 1 hese were tossed ‘ like ships 
in a storm and not only moved sideways, but seemed to leap up d The 
Duke himselt, barefooted, and Avith his youngest child in his arms — snatched 
from a bedroom, one wall of which had already crumbled awa)- — reached the 
door of his official quarters with his family clinging about him, to find the 
Audience Chamber of the Palace already a heap of ruins and the main street 
to the harbour impassable owing to the debris. The Palace Court was 
dangerous owing to the height of the buildings, but the family part}- finally 
found their way through the narrow lanes of the town between ' nodding walls 
to a more open area where they could pass the rest ot the night. The city 
walls themselves held out against the repeated shocks, and the actual loss of 
life was not over 300— a contrast to that experienced on some later occasions. 
In the great overthrow that befell Candia in i<Sio, according to the report 
preserved, 2,000 persons lost their lives. 

The Eartlniuake of October 12, 1856, recalled at Candia by living 
witnesses, claimed nearly 1,200 victims, of whom 538 were killed and 
637 seriously injured,- The day had been calm and clear, with a slight N.N.E. 
breeze and the barometer was set fair, when at 2.30 in the morning the 
inhabitants were roused from their beds by a tremendous shock. Out ot 
3,620 houses only 1 8 were left standing and undamaged, and the overthrow was 
followed by a destructive fire in the bazaar. The wooden shops and booths 
to the number of 1,314 were, however, preserved, and the Pashas’ Konak 
of the same material also stood the shock and was turned into a hospital for 
the wounded, .\mongst the signal losses now suft'ered was the destruction 
of the old vaulted entrance to the inner Cit\- — the \Tltone of Venetian 
Candia— the Orthodox Metropolitan Church of St. Titus (the Vezir Djami) 
which had survived all previous catastrophes, and at the same time 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral of San Francesco on the East bastion. The 
walls of this were two metres thick, Avith still more massive foundations, and 

’ ‘ Aedcs non aliter motae sunt ac solent ot Candia ( O Eear/tos roc lSj6, 

commotis mans fluctihus aititari nave.s, ncajue Ap. 27, 1025), He pointed out in reference to 
solum visae sunt nutare in latus sed velut saltu it the dangerous character of the con.stiuc- 
(piodani concuti . . .' Letter of Hieronymus tion of the new .Museum buildinq at Candia. 
Donatus. tVcAr .Shc;a, ii, pjr. 40S, 409. made, without any leqard to local con- 

• Xikolaos .Stavrakis, who describes this ditions {or indeed to scientific re([uirements', 
earthquake in his ErurKrTuo'/ (1890), with heaAy iron beams to its roof and ot 

p. IOC), had witnessed it as a boy of 10 and had e.xcessive height. A future Curator, he added, 
himself been seriously injured. A grjod general might be set the task of re-excavating the 
account of this earthquake and its effects doubly destroyed remains of the precious relic,' 
was gi\en by Dr, Xanthudides in the Xe'a of the Minoan Palaces from beneath its ruins 
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the deep fissures and huge blocks scattered over a distance of more than 200 
metres must have afforded a close parallel to the similar evidences of 
a colossal overthrow that excavation has revealed along the front and angles 
of the Minoan Palace of Knossos towards the Southern steep. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Candia up to the Xorth-W estern toot- 
hills of hlount Ida and to the borders of the Pedeada province in the other 
direction was also severely stricken. In the small village of Youtes, where 
there were 42 deaths, no walls remained standing above a metre in height. 
The path of destruction continued farther along the Northern section of the 
Island to its extreme Eastern district. The centre of seismic violence had 
propagated itself, indeed, as if along a crack in the Earth’s crust, by a line 
running almost directly from West to East. The first ot a series of severe 
shocks was felt at iMalta at 2.11 a.m., reaching Candia ly minutes later. 
P'rom Eastern Crete the desolating course of the earthquake passed through 
the intermediate islands of Kasos and Karpathos to Rhodes, the city ot which 
was struck at 2.50 a. ni. with disastrous eftects on the castle, towers, moscpies, 
and houses. In the Greek quarter only two out ot about a thousand houses 
remained intact, while many of the inhabitants were buried in the ruins. 
At the same time a seismic offshoot running South-East altected the Nile 
\^alley, and some minarets and hoirses fell at Cairo and Alexandria. 

Two outstanding features in this tale of catastrophe specially concern 
our present subject. Great as was the devastation at Rhodes, and else- 
where, it was at Candia that the earthquake attained its maximum power ol 
destruction. On the other hand, in volcanic .Santorin, h'ing only about So 
miles North, which might hav'e been expecterl to be a centre ot disturbance 
had the origin betm of a volcanic nature, nothing more than a feeble shock 
was experienced, followed by a slight oscillation. 

During the last five centuries, of which we have some historic record, 
the Candia district has been stricken, according to a rough calculation, well 
known to the inhabitants, by two serious earthquakes in every hundred 
years. As the last of these occurred in 1S56, another catastrophe seemed 
overdue, and indeed some premonitor_\' shocks connected with the same 
epicentre had occurred at intervals during the years succeeding the slight 
earthquake of April 1921, 

Personal Experiences of Earthquake of 1926. 

Occupied as I largely was in the Spring of 1926 with tracing seismic 
action in the phenomena presented by the ancient remains at Knossos, the 
imminence of a fresh convulsion had become to me a kind of obsession. 
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Avhen on June 26 of that year, at 9.45 in the evening ol a calm, warm clay, the 
shocks began.’ 

They caught me reading on my bed in a basement room of the head- 
quarters house — the Villa Ariadne — and, trusting to the exceptional strength 
of the fabric, I decided to see the earthquake through from within. Per- 
haps I had hardly realized the lull awesomeness of the experience, though 
my confidence in the strength of the building proved justified, since it did 
not sutler more than slight cracks. But it creaked and groaned, heaved, and 
rocked from side to side, as if the whole must collapse. Small objects were 
thrown about, and a pail, full ol water, was nearly splashed empty. The 
movement, which recalled to me a ship in a storm — as it had to theWnetian 
Uuke in 1508 — though it was ol only a minute and a cpiarter's duration, 
alread} began to produce on me the same ellect of sickness as a rough sea. A 
dull sound rose from the ''round like the muffled roar of an angrv bull : our 
single bell rang, while, through the open window, came the more distant 
jangling of the chimes of Candia Cathedral, the bclfrcws as well as the dome 
and cupolas of which were badly damaged. As the (piickly repeated shocks 
produced their cumulative effects, the crashing of the roofs of two small 
houses outside the garden gate made itself audible, mingled with women's 
shrieks and the cries of some small children, who, however, were happily 
rescued. .Some guests, who were upstairs or on the roof had made their 
way out past the lower terrace — on which a round stone table with a thick 
Roman pedestal was e.xecuting a />as sen/ -and thence to the open, between 
trees so \-iolentl}- swa_\ed that it looked as if they must fall. Heanwhile, 
a dark mist of dust, lifted iqnvards by a sudden draught of air, rose sky- 
high, so as almost entirely to eclipse the full moon, house lights reflected 
on this cloud bank giving the appear, nice of a conflagration wrapped 
round with smoke. 

Xot onl\' did the Imad-quarters house resist the .shocks well, but, thanks 
largely to the ferro-concrete of the floors, very little damage was done to the 
works ot reconstitutien in the upper stories of the Palace. The upper part of a 
masonry pillar of recent construction which was moved bodily several centi- 
metres due South supplied, indeed, a good index of the prevalent direction from 
which the waves of disturbance came. In neighbouring villages, however — 
especially those on declivities — the destruction was great. The photograph 

’ An account ot iny c.\[)eriencft, was pub- Candia and in the .-iurroundm;,; country, in- 
lished in The 'Tunes of .Sfpt. 20, 1926. C)n eluding an estimate of the damage wrought 
June 2.S I had already '-..•nt them a short in the Museum, 
report of the effects ol the earthquake at 
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(Fig. 1 S 2 ), indeed, taken by me in a street of the village nf \'outes. South- ca-L.it 
W^est of Candia which had also snttered so much from the earlhcjuakc ot 
seventy years ago — gi\es a good idea of the havoc wrought. In the town ol oii.iyt 
Candia itself the damage was 
proportionately less and not 
more than fifty houses could 
be described as actuallv re- 
duced to ruins, though two 
or three hundred suft'ercd 
partial destruction, and many 
more were left in a dangerous 
condition from the rifts in 
their walls. 

As on former occasions, 
almost the whole [)opulation. 
including crowds of wailing 
women, poured out of the city 
gates and continued forweeks 
to camp in the open as best 
they could. I lappily, owing 
to the early hour and the 
bright moonlight, the in- 
habitants were almost all 
up and about, and the casu- 
alties were therefore very 

I'll,, isr. \'ll W IN S I Kl M OI \ Ol I I - \l I 1 K 1 \K I 11 ■ 

^ r 1 • .-I 'Kl, or I()Jii(lkoM I’HO 1 0( ,R \I'H IW .\ I’,.) 

i he lahric 01 the Cretan 

Museum, containing the principal eibjects derived Irom the excavations at Uam.iyc 
Knossos and elsewhere, — which in spite ot the jirotests ot the local Ephors },ii;seuin. 
had been built without an\’ reference to the local conditions-— snttered con- 
siderable injur)'. .Some ot tlie smaller relics, such as the beautiful little 
coloured relief known as the ‘ [ewel Fresc<_> were coni[)]etel)' pulverizrel, 
but, consddering the amount ot debris that was preci[)itated trom the root and 
ceilings, the damage done to the contents was almost miraculously small. - 

* of M.. \, pj). 525. .ami Fig. ; large fresco panel from ll.igia Triads (it'clf 
•sec al.-^o p. 312, tig. L'dl. a good deal burnt). 'thf tau ncc figures of 

' The ' Saffron flatheier Frc'-io’ (/'. ot the Snake (loddess and her \ otaiy had been 
i, p. 263 and t'olouied I’late 1\’). '\liirh was sinipl) broken in half and "ert easily put 
broken up, can be put topether again,. o abo a together. 
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Most of the breakages were found capable of being repaired, and a fortunate 
result of the catastro[ihe has been that it has stirred the Government at 
Athens to build a gallery constructed as tar as possible to be earthquake 
proot. 

Course and Range of Earthquake of 1926. 


Course 
.uid epi- 
centre 
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F.arth- 
qiuike of 
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The course and the range of the earthquake of 1926 seem to have almost 
exactly corresponded with that of 1856, as well as with the lesser shocks 
experienced in 1922 and the following years. It extended across the 
Central hlediterranean basin from Malta and Southern Italy to Rhodes, 
where it was severely felt. The records taken at the Athens Observatory, 
sup[)lemented by reports from various Aegean stations, pointed to an 
epicentre 26-5° East, 35 '8° N., the distance Irom Athens being as in the 
former cases 280 kilometres — about half-way, that is, between Santorin and 
Crete — and the depth about 2,000 metres. As in the case of the earthquake 
of 1856, the disturbance also extended to Lower Egypt, and, though less 
intense on this side, provoked a panic among the inhabitants at Alexandria, 
Cairo, Port Said, and other places.’ A slight offshoot of the seismic 
movement was also, as on other occasions, noted along the Western part of 
the Morea and of Northern Greece to Corfu. 


Constant Liability of Knossos District to Earthquake Shocks explains 
Successive Destructions of Palace. 

The evidence of the great eartlupiake of 1856 and of that which has 
recently occurred, as well as the information, so far as it has been possible 
to collect it, regarding intermediate disturbances, points to the extension of 
the disturbance along a line running from Malta and Southern Italy to Crete 
and Rhodes, with radiations to Western Greece and Lower Egypt. A zone 
of instability in the Earth's crust seems to run along the [Mediterranean basin 
in connexion with this .\egcan centre, and, if we may regard this as a more 
or less fixed condition through recent geological times, it would follow that 
Minoan Crete had been subject to precisely the same recurrent seismic 
catastro[ihes as have convulsed it in classical, medieval, and modern times. 
But the archaeological scquitiir of this is very important. When, in the 
great Palace of Knossos, ave find evidence of a series of overthrows, some 

’ Acrordiiie, t< ) 77 /^ ( 'orrespondent at suffiriently se'. ere to put the seismograph at 

Cairo ( fune 27, 1926) the earihqu.ake occurred Hehvan ( )hservatory out of action. In the 
there at 9 hr--. 4S nun. 27 secs. — slightly case of the 1S56 earthquake minarets weie 
later, that is, than in Ciete. The shock was overthrown in Cairo. 
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of them on a scale that could hardly be the work of man, there seems real 
reason for tracing the cause to the same seismic agencies that we have 
certainly to deal with in the case described above. 

In the present case the Cretan region principally affecteil centres in the 
district in which Candia and the site of the ancient Knossos lie. South of 
the watershed, where Phacstos and Gortyna are situated, very slight shocks 
were perceptible, and the villagers on that side have the sa\ing ‘Ida 
protects us On the Northern Coast, again, West of the spurs of Ida, very 
little movement was felt either at Rethymnos or at Canea. It would ap[)ear 
that the superficial strata in these directions are less adapted for the trans- 
mission of seismic shocks from below. This, too, is a permanent con- 
dition, and is confirmed, as already noted, by the far greater relative prc;- 
servation of Venetian monuments in both these Western towns. That in 
certain cases the severity of earthquake shocks has e.\tended over the 
whole Island is clear. It looks, for instance, as if a great overthrow, due 
to the same cause, had befallen Phaestos, South of the watershed, as well 
as Knossos, to the North, about the end of the Second Middle Minoan 
Period.^ But the balance of destruction clearly inclines to the Northern district 
of Central Crete. There are, as has been shown in the preceding Section, 
cumulative indications that the Palace of Knossos, rebuilt at the beginning ot 
the Third IMicldle Minoan Period after the catastrophe above referred to, 
was to a great extent destroyed by a great earthquake towards the close of 
that epoch. On the other hand, the Palace at Phaestos. which vas also 
rebuilt at approximateh’ the same date, maintained its structural continuity 
well into the First Late IMinoan Period, d'he exceptionally grandiose features 
that it presents are indeed largely due to this immunity from the inter- 
mediate destruction. 

According to the medieval and modern records, nine specially destructive 
earthquakes took place in Crete in six centuries and a half.- That space of 
time almost exactlv corresponds with the duration ot the great Minoan 
Palace in its successive phases, and \\c are almost bound to infer that the 
same natural forces must largely account for the signs of ruin that here 
mark successive stages of the building, d'he theoretic probabilities, great as 
they are, might not in themselves have justified their practical application. 
But when we find, as in the cases already mentioned, a series ot phenomena 
pointing the same waj’ and including direct proofs of seismic action, it 
becomes clear that this element must be taken into much greater account in 

’ Sec r. if Jf; i, p- 25S, and pp. 299. 315. 316. 
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the histor\' of the archaeoloOcal remains on this site than miOit n pi'iori 
have been assumed. 

1 he <;\idcnce now before us ma\', indeed, be taken to justify the con- 
clusion that probably in all cases the chief breaks in continuity visible in the 
buildiny were less due to the work of Man than to the repeated devastations 
wrnu<4‘ht by these cataclysmic forces of Nature, here always latent. The 
cuttinu short —alter apparently a very brief interval — of the proto-palatial 
phase which synchronizes with the I’alace ol Mallia maybe one of these 
[jhcnomena. It is in any case ditficult to attribute to purel\’ human 
ayency the colossal overthrow that at Knossos cut short the succeeding stage 
ol the Palace about the end of the Second Middle Minoan Period, and this 
itseh was preceded by a minor dislocation that there marks the close of the 
M. M. 1 1 d ceramic style, and secured the earthing under of its e.\(piisite egg- 
shell ware.' Sufficient evidence has been given above of another major catas- 
trophe — clearly the result of a great earthquake — that occurred during the 
terminal jihase of M. M. Ill, and in this case again it was preceded by 
a lesser but still well-marked disturbance, to which is due the stratifying of 
earlier remains of this Period, well illustrated by a series ot M. IM. IIEi: 
deiiosits, including tho.se of the Northern Lustral Basin and Initiatory Area.' 
d he many evidimces, especially in the Town area of Knossos, of widespread 
ruin sup[)liedby stratified deposits containing pottery of the mature L. M. I a 
class suggest the results of similar seismic catastrophe. How' far the final 
overthrow of the Palace at Knos.sos, at least as a residence of Priest-Kings, 
may have been due to the same ph)'sical cau^es, is itself a fair subject tor 
sjieculation. '■ It may be observed that at Candia and elsewhere the ruin 
that an earthcpiake has wrought has been followed at times by a wide con- 
flagration. 


’ ['or the ^tr.uifii'ation of the Roval I’ottery 
Stores see 7 ’. of M i, pp. 240, 241. 

- r. oj . 17 ,, i, p 411 sepip, and fr)!' [rar.allel 
M. M. HI a deposits comp.ire }). 419 scippand 
the section oi the- Looni-W cia;ht Rasenients. 
//' , p. jhi) sc-ipp and, alio\c, Fiy 1 S 7 . 7 , and 
p. 5S9, I ip. 1:12. Si e, too. the evidence sup- 
plied hy the M. M. Ill a luseiilents X.W . of 
the I’alace e\i .ivated in 11)26 ([i. 361J sciq., 
lielow I. 

" Assuming that in all the ahove cases the 
destruction ol which we have eiideiice in tlie 
siicce.s-ive stages 01 the I’alace was due to 
seismic action, the tollowing roucth chrono- 


logical list of early earthquakes at KnoSsos 
may be drawn uf). 

c. 2 too 11. ( . (rnd of .\r. M. I a). Severe. 

0. rSqo 11. 1 . (end of M. M. II a : see above, 
p. 2 rq scqq.V 

I 750 11. (. (end of M M. II /p. Severe. 
c. 1650 11. c. (end rif M. .M. IIIu) 
c. 1 570 11. (. (towards end ot M. .M.lll/'). 
Severe 

0. 1500 II. c, (end of b. M. I a . 

c. 14CO ii.c.(end of I’alacel’eiiod — L. M. II). 

It must be understood that the,= e dates are 
approximate and pro\ i-ioiuil. 
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Nor can the possibility be ig'iiored that these yreat natural convulsions 
had political consecjnences, and that they may have been productive of 
the uprising of depressed elements in the population, or of a change of 
dynasty. An actual example, indeed, of such a result is supplied by the 
records of a great eartlnpiake that took place in 1304, in the early days of 
\Tnetian dominion, the violence ot which was such that it destroytal a great 
part of the city walls. It was followed b\’ an insurrectionary movement 
among the subject Greek population of the Island, which was checked, how- 
ever, by the prudent counsels of Alexios Calergos.' 

The settlement of poorer denizens in tlie remains of the Great Palace 
at Knossos, when it had ceased to be a residence of the Priest-Kings, and in 
particular the parcelling out ot tin; large hall of the Little Palace into small 
compartments had long since suggested tome a possible connexion between 
the crowning catastrophe on the site and an insurgent movement among the 
common people. Such phenomena, indeed, as the intrusion into a sanctuary 
of the Little Palace of grotesque fetish forms, due to natural concretions, in 
place of the beautiful faience figurines of the refined Palace cult, sufficiently 
attest the coming to the fore of more primitive elements in the population. 
In view, however, of the cumulative evidence of seismic agencies on the site 
it seems probable that such an uprising was rather the sequel than the cause 
of the destruction of the Palace. 

Did the wholesale havoc wrought by earthquakes — again and again 
repeated at intervals of not more than one or two generations throughout 
a large part of Minoan Crete — prov'oke desertion and emigration.^ This 
tendency, indeed, is also historicalh- illustrated on the occasion of the great 
earthquake at Candia of 1508, the first pre-occupation of the \’’enetian Duke 
being to prevent the inhabitants from deserting the city.- It might even 
be suggested that the feeling of insecurity thus induced, encouraged the 
process of overseas compiest which led to the wholesale colonization of 
Mainland Greece b\- men of Minoan stock. 

In any case, the personal records of the earthcpiakes that have devas- 
tated Candia and the region round in later days throw a real light on the 
similar catastrophes, long shrouded in the Night of Time, that had erstwhile 


' Creia Sacra, p. 306. So, too, after the 
severe earthi|uake at R.agu.sa in 1667 the sur- 
rounding peasant-i (‘ Moilacchi’) threw oft the 
control of their master.', and plundered the 
ruined city. 

- Letter of (lirolamo Donato, Duke of 


(frete. to Pietro Contarini (June, 150.S) in 
FI. Cornelio, Creta Sacra, ii, p. 41 1. ‘Nihil 
in nobi-, praetermittitur ; sed nunc in primi^ 
utile est continue tjuoruni fieri posset civi- 
tateni in civitate. hoc e.-^t ne urbs deseratur."' 
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befallen the Palace and Town of Minoan Knossos, Experiences such as 
those of the \Tnetian Duke of Candia on the occasion of the earthquake 
of 150S may well have been shared three thousand years earlier by a 
Minoan Priest-King, escaping in the same way from his crumbling palace. 
A like overthrow on the Adriatic side simtrests, indeed, more traOc 
eventualities. In the great earthquake that befell Ragusa in 1667, the fall 
of the upper part of the Palazzo Rettorile overwhelmed not only the Rector 
of the Republic himself, but about a third of the Senate, then assembling 
there for a meeting.^ 

The .symbols of protection offered by Religion in the one case, the 
bearing aloft of icons taken from the church walls, the elevation of the Host, 
the vows to a particular Saint or Holy Mother, had doubtless found their 
analogies in the older Cult on the occasion of similar catastrophes. It was to 
the great Minoan Goddess, wreathed with snakes as Lady of the Underworld, 
that her votaries naturally turned for protection against the petulant outbreaks 
of the infernal Power. The passage in the Latin Litany that prays for deliver- 
ance ‘ from the scourge of earthquakes ’ may well be a much more ancient in- 
heritance in the Mediterranean regions.- Much, indeed, of the Minoan 
worship had a markedly chthonian character. Certain exceptional features, 
moreover, of Minoan religious architecture seem to be best explained by the 
constant need of propitiating the powers below. The sunken ‘ Lustral Basins 
at times approached by a double flight of descending steps, like that to the 
North-West of the Palace (Fig. IS4 at end of Section), and used, not for 
holding water, but for some ritual anointing, show a very clear terrestrial 
relation. Even more significant, perhaps, are the Pillar Crypts. The massive 
central pillars of these — out of all proportion to the size of the chambers— are 
only in a minor degree structurally needed as supports to ritual columns above. 

To the examples of these already described belonging to the Palace of 
Knossos and the surrounding houses may now be added a similar crvpt 
with even more massive pillars brought to light in the recently excavated 
West Wing of the Palace at Mallia "• (Fig. IS.'!). The blocks of one pillar 


’ F. \Yi\)Qv\i.\\n\, Xofizie sn/k 
Sturia t’ [.ctleralura dc Ragusei, vol. i (R.-igii^a, 
1802), p. 321 SC(iq. 

- It is a curious commentary on the dif- 
ference in [)h\sical conditions of the TIritish 
Island", and their general immunity from 
earth(|uakes that (as noted by Father Ronald 
Knerx, Evening Standard. Se[)t. 7, 1926; 


These Earth, ji/akes) the passage in the Latin 
Litany, « fhigclto terraemotus libera nos Domine. 
was cut out by the Reformers from the Eng- 
lish Litany of the I’rayer Hook, while the 
appeals for deliverance from plague and famine 
and other ills were maintained. 

‘ The pillar room here was partly excavated 
by Dr. Joseph Hatzidakis, the Cretan Ephor, 
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are incised with the double-axe sign, those of the other with the trident. The 
recurrence here, as in the former instances mentioned, of the double-axe sign 
again marks the connexions with the Central Palace Cult of Knossos, other- 
wise illustrated by the appearance beside the pillars of the p\ ramidal stone 
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sockets for the sacred weapon.* Of great signiticance, moreover, was a late 
example of a small leaden image of the Snake Goddess herself, found in the 
S.W . Pillar Crypt of the Little Palace. (See p. 540, P ig. .‘i-ld, below.) 

These Pillar Crypts seem to have been in all cases windowlc.-^s and 
dark, and were lit by lamps, of iihich a fine specimen in red gypsum was 

and completed by the French Mi>sion. Fig. ' /t 0/ J/., i, pp. 427, 42S. and Fiy. 3<i7. 

183 IS due to ,1 photograph kindly supplied liy pyramidal a\e-stand was also found Ijy the pillar 
-Monsieur F. Chapouthier. in the South House (-ee below, p. 380. Fig. 223 ). 
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found in that belonging to the South-East House. The pillar room in that 
case tvas in communication with a natural swallow-hole in the soft rock, 
leading down to an artificial cave. 

In these massive pillars, standing in the middle of dark, mysterious 
chambers, themselves of small dimensions, associated with the special 
emblem of Mlnoan divinity and with the Goddess herself in her infernal 
guise, may we not recognize a natural outcome of the old Cretan Religion, 
which had its origin in the constant need of warding off the danger from 
below in this earthquake-stricken land ? The baetylic ‘ Pillars of the 
House ’ into which the Goddess herself, when approached by due invocations 
and oft'erings, could infuse her spiritual being, were surely dedicated to her in 
her special quality of ‘ Stablisher ’. 

That the sacrifice of bulls entered into this form of worship is made 
probable by several indications. We have seen that in the room of the 
M. M. HI house, flanking that actually overwhelmed by blocks flung from 
the Palace wall, tripod altars and the heads of sacrificed oxen had been 
placed on the floor previous to the ceremonial filling in of the ruined 
homestead. The connexion of bull sacrifice with the divinity of the Double 
Axes seems itself to be established by the scene of worship depicted on the 
Hagia Triada sarcophagus. There the red libations poured between the 
double axes find their complement in the votary bearing the small figure of 
a bull, In the characteristic flying gallop of the animals that course round the 
ring In the sacred shows. On the other hand, some remarkable features 
observable in the well-preserved Pillar Crypt of the Royal Villa ^ seem to be 
best ex4flained by animal sacrifice on the floor of the chamber. 

The delight of the Earth-shaker in bulls, referred to in the Homeric 
passage,- may itself find a reasonable explanation in the widespread Idea 
which recurs in the folk-lore of many peoples, that earthquakes are produced 
by some huge beast beneath the Earth. Sometimes, as in Japan, it is a 
monstrous fish, sometimes an elephant or other animal of prodigious size, but, 
amonttst all of these, the bull is the most natural aqent. Accordintr to the 
Moslems of Tashkend,- Almighty God set to support the Earth a bull of such 
monstrous size that from his head to the end of his tail was five hundred 
years’ iourne}', and the space between his two horns another two hundred. 
The bull, thus heavily laden, prompted by the Devil, shook his head and tried 
to throw the Earth oft him with his horns. Thereat, a midge was sent to sting 


’ See below, p. 406 seiiq. and Fig. 2 :!.-). of which a translation is given in the Ztif- 

- Iliad w.\. 403 seqq, schrift fur Efhnoloi^ic (Berlin, 1S92), pp. 537, 

’ See an extract from a Tashkend paper 53S. 
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him in the nostril, and he set up a mighty bellowing, so that he is known 
unto this da)’ as ‘ the bellower 

To one who has experienced the tossing and listened to the mutlled 
roaring from below, this popular explanation of earthquakes seems natural 
enough, and it may well have affected the primitive religion of IMinoan 
Crete. 



Fig. 184. SuxKKX Lv.stk.xl B-\5ix or 'iiiu Xorth-Wi>t P.\i..\ci: Arl.\. 
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Staircase of S.E. Palace Angle ; Column-bases and Central Wall ; 
Cement-paved. Light-area— Minoan Tarazza; Exedra beneath Landing; 
Approach to S.E. Stairs from South Corridor ; Raising and reconstituting 
of failen structures; S.E. Palace Angle left derelict after Earthguake ; 
"Insula' North of it, continuously occupied; 'Corridor of Szoord Tablets’ ; 
S.E. Lzistral Basin; Shrine of the Double Axes; Offertory vessels in sur- 
rounding area; Survival of Old Palace Cult ; Earlier relics found in 
collapsed cavity — high relief of Lion in painted stucco ; Lion Guardians of 
Minoan Goddess, later identified with Rhea ; Tripod altars of earlier Cult ; 
Socketed base of Double Axe; Later Shrine prcso'ves earlier tradition — its 
succesTec floor-levels ; The ‘ Reoceupation ’ Shrine of the Double Axes ; A Itar 
ledge zvith Cult objects; 'Dove Goddess' and male votary ; The tzvo Hand- 
maidens of the Goddess — ‘AIASKOTPAI ' ; Parallel examples on signet types ; 
Female image of crude primitive type ; Shrine of the Double Axes revival of old 
Palace Cult ; Later Cult of Spriny-Chamber compared; Goddess in hut-urn 
there. Sub-Minoan ; Proto-Gcometrie Stage of Spring-Chamber not found in 
Double Axe Shrine; Submergence of Shrine marks sudden end of 'Re- 
occupation ’ ; JCas it due to Alainland incursion ? Discovery of leaden sling 
bullets among votive relies ; Prototypes of Greek speciiutns from Knossos ; No 
evidence of Minoan use of Slings ; Ji'ere the bullets shot by Achaean maratiders ? 
Period of Sea Raids — pj-ecedes Cong nest. 

The rectangular space forming the South-East Palace Angle had been 
long recognized as the almost inevitable site of a staircase eventually 
supplying access to the upper halls of the Domestic Quarter from the 
Southern approaches to the building. The Western extension of the South 
Corridor formed a natural link of connexion both with the South Porch and 
with the other more important entrance that we now know to have existed at 
the South-West corner of the Palace and to which the Stepped Portico led. 

The evident traces of a more or less central wall-line within this 
rectangular area itself suggested the former existence of a staircase with two 
flights within it.' But the clear evidence that has since accumulated as the 

' 'I'hib indeed .suggested in the Diagrammatic Plan of the Palace, P. of J/., i, facing 
p. aog. 
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result of the very complete overhauling of the structural remains shows that 
there was in fact only one flight of stairs occupying the left wing of the 
enclosure, the space South of this having been certainl\' a light-area, with 
the usual cement paving of such open spaces. 

To be able to explore the subterranean vault below', it had been found 

necessary, as already stated, to raise and temporarily remove, in the order 

in which they lay, the sunken blocks ot the central 

wall-line within this structural enclosure. Two 

interesting new facts thus enK'rgcd. I’nder a 

fallen gy])sum block at the West end of this line 

a limestom- column -bas(' came to light, while 

another similar base was found near the wall at its 

East cxtremit\-. Forming the farther end of this 

central wall was a massive limestone block ’ iinely 

incised with two small cruciform signs, and the fact 

that the outer end of this block was cut at right 

angles to its face, and not spla\ed back, show etl 

that it had formed an exterior angle, .\nother 

block presented a gate sign, finely incised like 

the crosses, and the style of these marks — so 

strongly contrasting with the large deeply cut 

examples on the base-blocks of the outer walls of 

this area — leads to the conclusion that the stair- 

„ case of which these elements have been preserved 

Fin. 18.). Two SECTION'^. . _ . , ^ . 

Section A or Cement (‘T.x- was not earlier than the Third Middle Minoan 

K.AZ/.\') I'Foor or Lichi- 

AkK.\, S.F.. Anci i:. Sec iion B ' . 

or Root Terr w e. Die good limestone construction on the 

outer side of this central wall section was 
itself an indication that an open space had separated it from the 
exterior South wall. That there was here a light area was conclusively 
shown by the discovery among the sunken remains on this side of the 
central line of structures of masses of the kind of concrete material known 
to the Cretans as rapd^a," which was lused for covering such spaces. The 
cement used for pavements, of which a section from this area is given in 
Fi"'. IS.") \ is distinguished from that used for roof terraces by the absence 
of a foundation, formed of a particular kind of imijermeable clay, tumid 
necessary in the latter case. It will be seen that there was lu re an upper 

' The block was 1-89 metre-) lung by 70 cm. " Tire same word as the Italian t^rra-zo, 
hiah and 70 cm. dce[). from which tire English tirniiC is derived. 
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coating', sometvhat over a centimetre thick, of lime plaster ■with small pebbles 
embedded in its surface, while below was a thicker layer of red earth, such 
as that extracted from the subterranean pit. Beside this is placed for com- 
parison a typical section (Fig. 185 , k) of roof-terrace cement taken from one 
of the contemporary submerged houses. In this case, it will be seen, there 
is the same succession of pebbled lime-plaster and red earth above, but backed 
below by a la\ er of a blue-black clay 2 centimetres thick. This clay, known as 
XeiriSa, which crops up on the oihposite hill-sides East and South of the 
Palace and is common in many Cretan localities, is still in great request 
throughout the Island for the flat roofs of houses, owing to its impermeable 
quality.^ 

Taken in connexion with the discovery of a gypsum stair-block at the 
West end of the corresponding ‘ wall-section on the left side of two parts of 
one or more gypsum steps, there could be no remaining doubt that the central 
wall-line had supported a flight of stairs running up East, and which received 
its light from the open paved area that bordered it on the South. The 
preserved remains indicated steps with a tread of i6 cm. and the same rise, 
giving sixteen steps to the landing. As this landing was i-8o metres below 
the fourth landing of the Grand Staircase of the Domestic Quarter, eleven 
further steps were necessary to reach that level. 

The discover)' of the column-base between the West end of the 
Northern staircase wall and the exterior line on that side and of another 
by the Eastern outer wall gave a good warrant for a restoration of the 
ver)" elegant system shown in the Plan, Fig. 180 , and the photographic Fig. 
187 . A column stood in the middle of the entrance to the light-well, and 
another in a symmetrical position at the opening of a small alcove or exedra 
under the landing, very probably provided with stone benches. The height 
of the landing, 2-56 m., would have given sufficient headway into this. 

The entrance lobby of the South-East Staircase area is 1-20 m. below 
the level of the WTstern extension of the South Corridor, and must have 
been approached on that side by eight descending steps. Its doorway has 
not been preserved, but on the North side of the staircase lobby the central 
jamb has remained in situ of a double doorway communicating with the 
ground floor of the section of the building beyond. 

The resetting, in the original position from which the)' had sunk, of the 
staircase blocks that had been temporarily removed, and at the same time 
providing a secure basis both for these and for the adjoining structures, 
including the massive South Wall, was one of the most difficult and laborious 
* It is also used by the modern Cretan potter.-, for their i)Ottery blended with red earth. 
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was so threatening that it is clear that no attempt was made to restore it in 
the ensiling epoch, great as were the building activities of that time. Fhe 
limits of the L. 1 \F I Palace were here contracted, as alongf so much of its 
Southern border. 

I he seismic overthrow that had so effectually cut short the existence 
of the South-East Staircase area had not aftected the adjoining Palace 
uisiila North of it to the same extent. The cutting in the hill-side — from 
this point gradually increasing in depth — had liere, as throughout the 
Domestic Quarter beyond, done much to hold up the adjacent structures. 
The area immediately beyond this to the North, containing the ' Magazines of 
the Lily Vases’, had indeed been filled in to support a staircase running 
down the East Slope from the Central Court. But in the section to which 
the double door from the S.E. Staircase lobby gave entrance, habitation 
seems, at least during the earliest phase of the Late Minoan Period, to have 
gone on at the same level. On or near the floor-level of the adjoining 
Corridor pottery occurred of that epoch, including a high-spouted ewer with 
typical spiraliform decoration like that of a ‘ rhyton ' found in the .Second 
Shaft Grave at M}cenae.^ At the same time the discover)- at a somewhat 
higher level, and apparently fallen from an upper Chamber, of clay seals 
inscribed in the Linear Script B and of a series of contemi^orary tablets with 
pictorial figures of swords, .shows that this Corridor was open down to the 
end of the Palace Period.- From these finds it has received the name of 
‘ Corridor of the Sword Tablets’. 

The structural arrangements of the M. M. HI Palace seem indeed to 
have been preserved throughout this section, including in its .South-East 
corner the remains of a small Lustral Basin, 2-20 by 2 metres square, lined 
and paved as usual with gypsum slabs. Five steps led down to it, flanked 
by a short balustrade, and within it was found what seems to have been 
a clay oil-flask for some form ot ritual anointment of much the same shape 
and coarse fabric as those that came to light in the large Lustral Basin to 
the North of the Palace,-’ and, again, in that of the .South FIousc.^ 


’ See A. E., Knossos, Report, 1902, p. 95. 

- From the leaf-'-haped form of --ome of the 
blades, I was led(.S'i-.'-//’/a Miuoa, i. p. 5 5. Fig. 30) 
to make the suggestion that the.se tablets might 
have belonged to a distinctly later time than 
the close of the Palace Period. In view of 


the parallelism of the script on these and the 
clay sealings I do not think that this suggestion 
can be maintained. 

• P. o/M., i, p. 407 , Fig. 202. 

* See below, p. 379. 
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Survival of Old Palace Cult of the Double Axes. 

But a discovery made in a little chamber at the North-West angle of 
this histila of the building, though connected with a later period, has 
supplied a much more complete illustration of the religion of the spot. 
Here, above a deposit of from 25 to 30 centimetres that separated it from 
the original IM. IM. Ill floor-level, were uncovered during the excavations of 
1902^ the undisturbed remains of the small ‘Shrine of the Double Axes’, 
with its cult objects and ritual furniture practicall)’- complete, belonging to 
the time — L. H. Ill b — when the Great Palace had been partially reoccupied 
b\- later squatters. 

The popularity of this centre of worship at that time is illustrated by the 
abundant deposits of offertory cups of the low ‘champagne glass’ t)'pe and 
other contemporary vessels throughout the whole of the surrounding area, 
extending in one direction as far as the Southern borders and staircase of 
the Queens Megaton and over the neighbouring Kacpevdoi’. Numbers 
of these, as we have seen, had also made their way into the subterranean 
vault described above, while others occurred in a superficial stratum above 
the neighbouring submerged IM. M. Ill houses. 

Details of the ‘ Shrine ot the Double Axes given below, afford 
evidence that we have here a late illustration of a cult that goes back to 
the earliest stage of the Palace-Sanctuary itself, and in fact forms its central 
theme. Certain objects found on the Northern borders of the neighbouring 
vault have now confirmed the presumption that the later shrine represents 
the local survival of a similar form of cult that already had had a habitat in 
this Palace tnsiila from its Middle Minoan stage. It was one, indeed, of 
a series of such cult centres, of which we have traces in several quarters 
of the Palace — in the Domestic Quarter, for instance, by the South Pro- 
]))laeum, behind the ‘ Room of the Throne ’, at the South-West corner of the 
Northern Entrance passage, and, in a principal degree, in the region marked 
by the Pillar Crypts. On the neighbouring facade of the Central Court the 
actual plan of a small columnar shrine can be made out.- 

Among the remains that had worked themselves down into the artiheial 
vault underlying the South-East Staircase system on the side bordering that 
of the little Shrine of the Double Axes, there occurred some very suggestive 
relics. About 5 metres down were found two fragments of a painted stucco 
figure of a lion in high relief. The larger of these (Fig. «, b), showing 

’ See A. E., Knossos, Report, 1902, p. 95 seqq. 

' See below, § 66. 



PARTS OF PAINTED STUCCO RELIEF OF LION 


part of the neck and mane, is executed in a bold free style, and shows on 
its upper surface clear traces of red colouring. It belongs to a class of 
painted stucco reliefs that were already in vogue at Knossos in the earh' 
part of jNI. INI. III. A particular feature that it presents, moreover, supports 
this dating. A quadrangular perforation, stopped wdtli plaster above, runs 



a i> 

Fig. 188. a, I’K.weMLXT or Stucco Reiii i or T.ioxS Xeck .\xd M.\xk wnii Tr.vcfs 
OF Rki) Paixt : /', Snc xiox .snowixo Perforatiox for Pix. (i) 


through its centre, designed for a wooden peg by which it had been attached 
to the background, a method also adopted in the case of the M. INI. Ill a 
frescoes that decorated what was afterwards the ‘ Corridor of the Procession ' 
in its earlier shape.’ Near this fragment was a small piece of the lion's leg- 
in similar material and relief. 

These fragments of the lion relief have a special religious signihcance 

’ See below, p. 6So scqii. 'these frescoes re- the great hall on the Pastern side of the 
sembled in style and de.-'ign the ‘Ladies in Palace (see P. of M., i. p. 545, Fig. .' 5 II 7 , and 
Blue ' derived from what seems to have been p. 546). 
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since we know from the seal-impressions of the Central Palace Shrine 
and from other examples that they were the constant guardians and sup- 
porters of the great Minoan Goddess. On the ' Ring of Nestor ’ we see the 
lion guardian of the Underworld tended by the two little handmaidens of 
the Goddess (Fig. 2S!», p. 482 , cf. p. 341 ). Her worship, indeed, as a Lion- 
Goddess under the form of the Greek Rhea, continued on the site ^ when 
all else of the traditions of the great Palace Sanctuary had been lost. The 
' Antithetic' scheme such as that of the Lions’ Gate, — in which the column 
between the two lions represents the baetylic form of the divinity — seems to 
bclono- to a somewhat later date. 

O 

It is clear, at any rate, that a high relief like this on a life-size scale 
could not have belonged to the small-roomed basement, but must have been 
derived from an upper story. It suggests the conclusion that it formed part of 
some upper ceremonial hall in this Palace area as it existed in the period 
immediately preceding the great eartlw^uake to which its precipitation was 
doubtless due. Some ritual relics found in the adjoining pit may either 
belong to that epoch or to the immediately succeeding period of restoration. 
Among these were fragments of painted tripod altars with horizontally 
banded decoration like those found in the Hou.se of the Sacrificed Oxen,- or 
the similar examples described above, which were stored in the ‘ propaganda ’ 
building at Niru Khani.' But the form was essentially the same as the 
plain tripod altar found in position in the later Shrine of the Double Axes. 
Of great interest, also, as carrying back the cult in the same area, was the 
further discovery — partly resting on the floor of the vault near its North 
border — of a socketed stand for a sacral double axe of the kind so well 
illustrated among Minoan remains in the Palace.^ It was of gypsum, a good 
deal disintegrated by the action of water, but still showed the stepped 
pyramidal form such as is reproduced, together with its painted decoration 
and with the sacred weapon inserted, on the Hagia Triada sarcophagus. 

We must also regard as having been derived from some upper room of 
this insnla several fragments ot large painted amphoras in the later ‘ Palace 
style’ (L. IM. 11), one of them showing a pattern identical with that of a bath 
tub found in the bath-room adjoining the Queen's Megaron,-' and belonging 
to the close of that Period (L. M. 1 1 b).''' It will be shown below that, in the 

' Cl. Diodorus, lib. v, c. 66. 1 'he ruins ” Sec bekjw, p. 443. Fii;. 2(!o. 
of a temple and sacred grove of Rhea were ■* i, p. 437, Fig- 3 1 4 . and p. 43S, 

pointed out on the site of Knossos. Cf. Fig. lil."). 
p. 7 above. ' See vol. iii. 

- See above, p. 302, Fig. 17 . 3 . " The rim of another amphora showed lily- 
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case of similar amphoras derived from a ceremonial hall looking- on the 
West Court, their ritual connexion was in several cases imlicated hv 
the recurrence of the double-axe motive. 

It looks, therefore, as if the specially religions character of this Insula, 
so well marked in its i\I. i\l. Ill stage by the Liistral Basin, had been main- 
tained down to the last days of the Palace, to be once more revived by tlie 
later settlers. It is probable indeed that from the days of the original 
structure onwards some little shrine existed in the cell where the late ShriiU' 
of the Double Axes came to light. 


Discovery of Late Shrine of Double Axes. 

The floor of this later sacelluni was somewhat higher than the gy[>sum 
jambs of the M. IM. Ill doorway, and from 25 to 30 centimetres above the 
original level. Supplementary investigations undertaken in 1923 brought 
out traces of an intermediate pavement of gypsum slabs, some 10 centimetres 
above the IM. M. Ill floor, together with fragments of the black-colonrcd 
base of a painted dado, of which an example belonging to tin; last M. M. Ill 
phase was afterwards supplied by the ‘ House of tlie b'rcscoes This 

points to a careful restoration of this space at tlie time of tin; great 
rebuilding after the earthquake, and it ma\- well have been continuonslv in 
use down to the close of the Palace period, the date, as we have seen, of the 
last amphoras belonging to this section of the building. 

The indications at present afforded, tliat the cult of the Double Axe 
and Its patron divinit}- had alread\ existed on the spot, and that the little 
shrine had had a continuous history till at least the date of the fall of the 
Late Minoan Palace, lend additional importance to the re\ elation, due 
to the excavations of 1902, of the shrine as it exi.sted in the period of 
Reoccupation.- W e may reasonably infer, indeed, that the character and 
arrangement of the cult objects, .so perfectly preserved ui silti. perpetuated in 
their main lines the earlier tradition. We have here, in fact, the bc.st re- 
trospective evidence regarding the cult forms in vogue in the Palace itself, 
though its relics are of poor materials, and in a barbaric shape. For its 


like sprays on the inner border and waved 
decoration on the outer, .\nother presented 
a pattern derived apparently from the imitative 
stone giaining of contemporary fie.scoes (cf. 
Tombs oj Knossos, Archaeologia. li.\, I’l. t ). 
In the same a'^scrciation occurred remains of 
some higlvstemmed goblets aKo ot late Palace 


fabric (I.. M. II), tbe predece''Sor-. of the low 
■' I'hampagne glass ' type. 

’ .See below, p. 443 and Fig 2(in. 

- A full account of this discovery was given 
by me in Knossos, Report, 1902 (PkS.A., viii), 
p. 95 seqip. though the terminology there em- 
ployed is ne< e.-'sarilv somewhat aiitiiiuated. 
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pristine splendour we must look back to the artistic work of the Temple 
Repositories. 

The small dimensions of the cell, a metre and a half square, correspond 
with what we know of other Late Minoan shrines, including the cella of the 
little Temple of the Miniature Frescoes,^ and the reconstructed plan of that 
of the pillar shrine on the West border of the Central Court. ^ 

The inner arrangement of the later Shrine of the Double Axes (Fig. 189) 
shows a triple division. The section by the entrance has a plain stamped floor, 
and on this, accompanied bj^ a small store jar, jugs, and bowls, stood a 
‘stirrup vase’ of L. IM. \\ \ b type with a good glaze and a painted design 
of octopods, the tentacles of which formed a kind of waved maeander. 
Beyond this area, where stood the larger vessels of offering, was a slightly 
raised dais strewn with water-worn pebbles, in the centre of which, its feet 

embedded in the plaster floor, was a tripod altar, like 
those already described, with a plain stucco surface 
painted a dull white. On either side of this were some 
small jugs and low pedestalled onc-handled ‘champagne 
glass ’ cups (inset), fragments of which occurred so 
abundantly in the neighbouring recesses of the collapsed pit. The strewing 
of the floor with water-worn pebbles is itself, as already noted, a recurring 
characteristic of IMinoan shrines, sea-shells, as we have seen, being used at 
other times for the same purpose.® 

Immediate!}’ behind this dais and tripod altar, a raised base of clay and 
rubble with a plaster facing ran from wall to wall, on which the cult objects 
were set, here too on a flooring of water-worn pebbles (see Plan and 
Section, Fig. 190). On either side stood ‘sacral horns’ formed of white 
coloured plaster over a clay core, showing round sockets for the insertion of 
the shafts of small double axes. The bronze blades of these had dis- 
appeared, but a probable record of their form was preserved in the shape of 
a miniature example in pale steatite found close to the horns on the left 
(Figs. 1! •0, liU). Its reduplicated edges are a characteristic of ritual 
examples ot the weapon, as seen, for instance, in the late Palace amphoras 
and the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, and the still later mould from Karydi 
in East Crete.'^ 

Beside the horns were placed five figurines of painted terra-cotta, in 
which we may recognize the divinity herself and her votaries. But the largest 

' Sec below, p. 597, I' iy;. r,81. ' Xanthudidcs, ’A/jx-! 1900, P- 26 &eqq., 

- See below, § 66 and PI. i. 

'■ r. of Jf., i, p. 517 wqip 
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and most remarkable of these fiofures, 22 centimetres in heitrht ( Fia'. I Oh, a i , 2), 
is clearly the great Hinoan Goddess herself, with her sacred dove [)crched on 
her head and her hands raised, one palm outwards, the other in ja-ofile, each 
crossed with a dark streak. She wears a kind of bodice with a laced slit 
behind and is richly bedecked with necklaces and armlets, while on either wrist 



Fu;. ] S'). Shki.vl or Di Tia i; Axi-,', --iiow ixe S \( ki'o Or.jrcm > ev Ai i.\k I.rni.i: 

.\xri Oi [EKJoKV VE'^'-ri ox Fi.ook. 

is seen a narrow circlet with a disk recalling that seen on the wrist of the Cup- 
bearer in the Palace fresco, where the indication of agate veins shows that it 
was intended to represent a lentoid liead-seald The human aspect of the figure 
ceases at the waist which rises from a cylindrical base. A similar image in 
which the upper part shows the Mother Godde.ss holding out a child has 
now' occurred in a L. M. HI ^ sepulchral deposit of a chamber tomb of the 
IMavro Spelio Cemcteiw, on the opimsite steep of the Kairatos.- 

' See below, p. 705, anel 1 ice below : from a L. M. Ill /> depo-it in a tomb at 

- See Supi)!. I’l. XX, and cf. pp. 55(>. 557. -ALuro Spelio. 
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Fig. 100. Plan and Section of Shrine of Double Axe^;. 
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A complement to the Dove Goddess is seen at the farther extremity of 
the ledge in a small image of a male votary holding out a dove with both 
armsd the clay embodiment both of self-dedication and of ottering. I Ic stands 
on a small square base and his dress differs both from 
the known Late Minoan fashions and from the belted 
tunics at this time in vogue in Mycenaean Greece. 

He wears a sleeved jacket with a Y-shaped slit in 
front and a broader opening laced together behind, 
coupled with loin-clothing of an abnormal aspect (Fig. 

192). 

Of smaller size than the Goddess, but clearly of 
a divine nature, since the)’ too are only half anthropomorphic and rise from 
similar cylinders, are two more youthful female figures (Fig. 19:’), b, c\.- Like 
the larger image they present 
a glazed painted surface, but the 
indications of the bodice are le.ss 
distingui-shable : one bears traces 
of a kind of fleur-de-lis on the 
back. Two long locks are visible 
in each case falling down the 
back of the head, which, in the 
case of the image on the right. 

Fig. 193, r, show dark spots and 
serpentine folds (Fig. 195). The 
indications are hardly sufficient 
for us to determine whether in 
this case there may be an allusion 
to the cult of the Goddess in 
her chthonic aspect. The dove on the head of the Goddess and in the 
hands of the male votary points to the celestial side of the worship, but the 
clear representation of snakes about a contemporary image of the same 
kind from the Gournia shrine " lends some probability to the view that the 
infernal side of the worship was also re[)resented. For there, too, the cult 
was associated with doves, and the Double Axe also occurred as a cult 
symbol. 

' The figure is of solid clay, 13 cm. high, Unfortunately, the head of one is now anting, 
unglazed, but with reddish-brown colouring on ‘ Boyd-Hawes, PI. XL r. 

a pale ochre. * II'- PI. XI. 3, 4. 

I'he height of these was about 17 cm. 

Z 2 
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340 THE DOVE GODDESS AND HER ATTENDANTS 


There can be little doubt that the small female imaoe, Fios. 194, 
and 195, with its head turned to its left, has been shifted from the 
position that it was designed to occupy on the right of the Dove Goddess 
Parallels balancing that which was found on her right (Fig. 193, b). The arrangement 
as shown in Fig. 193 answers, indeed, to a religious group in which the 
taller figure of the Goddess is seen with a handmaiden on either side, 
recurring examples of which appear on signet types from the last iMiddle 



i' a 1 (12 


Flu 19.3. riovi, Goi>ni.'-> AND iwo HANn.M.'vrni.x.-^ : Shuixi. oi ] )i‘iui:i l Axi s. 

Minoan Period onwardsd Examples ot this triple group are shown in Fig. 
191, that on the seal-impression from Hagia Triada dating from the transi- 
tional 51. 51. HI b—L. 51. I (7 epoch. On the large signet-ring, again, from 
5Iycenae we see once more the two little attendants beside the seated 
Goddess, one oftering her flowers, the other plucking fruit for her from the 
sacred tree that overshadows her (Fig. 191, (j. The children in this case arc 
so small that they are only able to fulfil their tasks by standing on the top 
ot rocky piles. On a more recently discovered ring from the Sepulchral 
1 reasure of Phisbe (Fig. 1!)1, we recognize another version of the same 

' I tif't called attention to the recurrem e xlv (11)25). 1 'S'’-" i i-i s)- front which parallels 
ot thi^ triple group in Mino.an iconographt, in here uiveii are taken. 

Ill} o! \cstur. C'l'., p. 12 .-.eqii. ( J.II.S., 


Fig. 104. Sl.\l Dk'K. . ns ^how i.\g C;oDIlI;.'^'^ with 'I'wo Girl Attexiiant.-^ ; a , Slal-impre.'^iox ero.m 
Hac;ia 'I'riada : />, Feah-'-i al, Piin.AnA; g JIeau-'-e \i , Myii-xal; </. Gmn .Sii.xi.i-kix(, i rom 'riii^iiL 
Treasure ; s. Goi.n Sr .xr.i-uixi, i kcm Mycixxf ; A Section oi ‘Ring, oi' Xi ^rou'. 
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yroup, the handmaidens in this case bearing poppy capsuies to the Goddess 
seated on a high stooi.^ On the ‘ Ring of Nestor’ they tend for her the iion 
guardian of the Underworid (Fig. 194,/^).- 

The Minoan Dia was in fact associated with a youthful pair of AidaKovpai, 
iust as Zeus who succeeded to her position was attended by ^ioo-zcou/joiA 

The cuit images of the Goddess and her attendants are of the fine 
glazed ware of the period and their conical bases ^ are decorated with bands 
and curves in the style of L. M. III^ pottery. Very 
different is another female figure of the group, which, from 
its attitude, may originally have been placed on some 
kind of seat. From its crude st^de and fabric, its incised 
decoration with chalk inlay, and its half seated attitude 
with the arms folded over the breasts, this figure has 
a real claim to represent a primitive tradition, going 
far back into Neolithic times. As such it has already 
received illustration in the first volume of this work.® 

It is typical of an epoch marked, it would seem, by the 
coming to the fore of new and formerly down-trodden 
elements in the Cretan population, bringing with them 
a strange recrudescence in religious forms and ideas. A 
striking example of this is supplied by the late Shrine found 

o I 1 1. J. lU. iCfO. 

in the Little Palace at Knossos with its grotesque fetishes of Iviaoe (Fig. 193, 
consisting of natural concretions.® (See Fig. 198, p. 346 .) Locks Snaky 
The contents of the Shrine of the Double Axes still 
represent an unbroken insular tradition, and there is, as yet, no discernible 
trace of Mainland intrusion. In a degenerate shape, indeed, we still see 
before us the ritual objects of the old Palace cult, and new features, such 
as the cylindrical bases of the images, may themselves be regarded 
as the outgrowth of the bell-shaped skirts of the M. M. I a figures. 
Such composite images had at this epoch grown np in various parts of 
Crete, but there is no evidence of any close parallels in Mycenaean 



‘ In this, as in other cases, there appears ^ li., p. 14. 

in addition to the girl n]ini^trants an adult * The cylinders are hollow, with small 

female companion who is more or less the round openings in their bottoms, 

double of the divinity. On the ‘Ring of '' f/ J/., i, p. 52, Fig. 14 . Unfortunately, 

Nestor’ the companion is seated opposite the this figure was afterwards stolen. Of the 
Goddess in one compartment while the two female image (Fig. 193 , tl') abstracted at the 

children tend her sacred lion in another. same time only the upper part was recovered. 

- See A. 7 ^., Ri/ig df Xestor, cF-r., pp. 65, 66, '' See, too, p. 520 below, 

and Fig. 55. 
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Greece. The exiguous dimensions of the sanctuary cell itself, the ledge 
supporting the cult objects, and the water-worn pebbles strewn for a pave- 
ment are recurring features in the IMinoan shrines of Crete, while the 
use of sea-shells as flooring that appears as the equivalent for the latter 
feature in the Temple Repositories finds a parallel on Cretan soil as far back 
as the Neolithic Age.’^ We recall the Advent of the Goddess from the sea 
on the Mochlos signet and her departure by sea on another.- 

The revival by those who reoccupied this quarter at a time considerably 
later than the final destruction of the Palace of the ancient cult of the spot 
recalls that of which we have such abundant evidence in the Spring-Chamber 
by the ‘ Caravanserai That in the latter case the spring itself had been 
originally sacred to the Goddess may be inferred from the later history of 
the little chamber. At a later epoch, when the basin itself was choked 
with debris, we see the structure that contained it used as a depository of 
votive offerings, attesting an unbroken religious tradition. Among these, 
too, one of the earliest, the miniature hut-urn with the Goddess,* shows 
a distinct parallelism with some of the relics from the Shrine of the Double 
Axes. In this case, too, the Image belongs to the semi-anthropomorphic 
class, while the correspondence in detail extends not only to the uplifted 
hands, but the black patches on the palms and wrists, the latter, no doubt 
representing ‘ wrist-seals ’ as in the present case. On the other hand, the 
tentacle-like scrolls painted on the back of the vessel represent a slightly 
later degeneration of the conventionalized tentacles of the octopus design 
seen on the ‘stirrup-vase’ from the present shrine (Figs. L'^9, 100), and the 
‘ triglyph ’ also suggests a somewhat later ceramic fashion. The hut-urn 
with the Goddess, in fact, while preserving some IMinoan traditions, belongs 
to the transitional phase connecting it with the proto-geometrical stage. 

In the case of the Spring-Chamber, as we see b)' the character of the 
bulk of the offertory vessels, the religious tradition was handed on intact to 
the succeeding proto-Geometrical Age when the evidence of the intrusion of 
a Mainland element is clearly marked.'’ On the other hand the clay vessels 
of the Shrine of the Double Axes all belong to the closing phase of the 

' See P. of M., i, p. 37 and p. 521, and cf. vessels of an identical proto-geometrical class 
jVIosso, jMoh. Ant., xiv (190S), p. 151 seqq. at Karakovilia in Eastern Crete in company 
- From the harbour town of Knossos. See with fibulae in the bowed and stilted stage of 
above, p. 250. development (sec above, p. 137, Fig. 7 (t, n) 

■' See above, p. 123 seqq. characteristic of a large contemporary area of 

’ P. 129, Fig. 63 . Mainland Creece and which there represent 

" This is best shown by the parallel finds of the evolution of earlier forms. 
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Third Late iMinoan Period (L. W. Ill Amongst other points it may be 
noted that the stirriip-vase referred to, which supplied the best illustra- 
tion of the contemporary ceramic style, does not show the conical 
excrescence on the top that is so characteristic of the proto-geometrical forms. 

The bringing to light of this little shrine with its cult objects and ritual 
furniture, practically as thej' existed in the last days of the later settlement on 
the Palace site, was itself one of the most dramatic episodes in the history of 
the excavation. It was as if some ritual service of the last occupants of 
true iMinoan lineage had been actually interrupted. The sudden sub- 
mergence of these remains — intact and iji situ — due to some new destructive 
agency, gains additional interest from the archaeological proofs supplied by 
them, that we have here the latest class ol fabrics to which the name 
‘ Minoan ' can be properly applied. The relics found in the Spring-Chamber, 
which carr}’ the local history of Knossos a step farther, show that a real 
dislocation occurred at this epoch, and that the new form ot culture that now 
took its rise here, though it still incorporated many forms and traditions due 
to the older stock, had its roots in Mainland Greece. It seems possible that 
some incursion from that side may have put an end to the stage of rcoccupa- 
tion still represented in the Shrine of the Double Axes. 

Discovery of Leaden Sling Bullets. 

In this connexion it seems pertinent to refer to a curious discovery 
made deep down in the neighbouring pit, and in a medium which excludes any 
possibility of later intrusion. About 6 metres down, in company with 'squat 
champagne glass ’ cups and other pottery identical with that found in situ in 
the Shrine of the Double Axes, occurred two leaden sling bullets (Fig. Ihti) 
which at tirst sight might have been regarded as of the same late fabric 
as the specimens that are not unfrequently found on the site ot the Greco- 
Roman City. But not only were classical relics, early or late, entirely absent 
from the deposit in which these bullets lay, but when they are compared with 
the later Knossian type, ofwhich a typical specimen inscribed K N W (backwards) 
is given in Fig. 197, dift'erences are perceptible both in fabric and calibre. 
They are heavier, more round in section, and the slight ridge on the sides shows 
a less perfected method of casting. Moreover, in order to remedy this, they 
have been paired by a knife in each case to a sharp point at ‘ the business 
end ’. They must have th\is been far more penetrating. 

There is no evidence of the use of slings in iMinoan Crete and, indeed, the 
onlv record of their use, the relief on the silver 'rhyton ' from the Fourth Shaft 
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Grave at Mycenae, shows them in the hands of naked liarbarian auxiliaries 
who, together with equally naked native archers,' are engaged in the defence ot 

a Minoan or hlyccn- 
acan stronghold, [len- 
ding the arrival ot a 
regular relief force 
troin tlu; sea.- A 
large sling-stone, ap- 
[xtrently of limestone, 
was fomul outside a 
tomb of the Acro- 
polis at Mxcenae,-' 
and there is other 
evidence that this form of missile had an early vogue on the Mainland side.' 
Of its popularity in Anatolia we have a later record in the gra[)hic design of 
a slinger which is the type parla)it oi the coins of As[)cndus. ’ The Earl\- 
Iron Age Civilization of Greece had absorbed elements from both sides of 

the Aegean, and the sling, though not men- 
tioned in Homer, may well have been a \ cry 
ancient heritage of men of Hellenic stock. It 
is evident tliat the leaden bullets that had 
found their way into the pit below the South- 
East Angle of the Palace had no natural 
connexion with the debris of votive objects 
in com[)any with which they were found. Is it possible that the last true 
IMinoan occupants of the Palace site were hnally expelled under the hail of 
Achaean bullets 

We have not yet, certainly, reached the epoch of thorough-going 
Greek settlement In the Island. As already noted, there is evidence of 
a transitional ‘ Sub-iMinoan’ phase in Crete, largely interfused, no doubt, with 
extraneous elements, that bridges over the interval between the last purely 
IMinoan stage — L. M. Ill b — illustrated by the remains within the late 
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’ From the object's sliown in graffito on the 
ground he-'ide them their op[)onents seem to 
have been armed with tlirowing-sticks and 
stones— [lO'sibly sling-stones. 

' 't he fragmentary edge below .shows tiie 
arrival of a boat with men wearing the tyjiical 
peaked and cre^tLd helmet' of Minoan and 
Mycenaean warriors. 


' .\thens Museum, Xo. 1369. 

' In 1 ’errot et Chijiie/, La Gilcc priniitnw 
p. 129, Fig. 27, two stone sliny bullets are 
reproduced from the l-'inlay Collection (40. 41). 

' B. AL. Cat. /.iv/tr. J'amphvlia. eXr. (G. F. 
Hill), J’lates XIX-XXI. 'J’he slmyer recur.s 
on the coins of ijeliie. 
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Shrine — and the ‘ proto-geometrical ’ period that belongs already to the early 
days of actual conquest. But on the Palace site itself relics of this inter- 
mediate class are conspicuous by their absence.^ From the close of the 
‘ Reoccupation ’ period onwards the site as a whole remained derelict for 
long ages to come, a desolation only partly broken at a much later date by 
the planting there of the small Greek sanctuary near the Upper Propylaeum.^ 
That this sudden desertion of the site was the result of a raid from over- 
seas is a highly probable conclusion. As in the case of the later Vikings 
who ravaged our own shores, it is reasonable to suppose that here too 
a period ot piratic descents preceded that of actual conquest. The Egyptian 
records of Raineses III at IMedinet Habu give us, indeed, a vivid picture of 
such sea raids in which the Akaiwasha took part.® 

’ Some ves^eh of this class were found at - See above, p. 6. 

a higher level on the South-East borders of the ^ See/", of M., i, pp. 664, 665, and Fig. -189. 

site in the early days of the excavation. 



Fig. 198. Fetishes in Form of Natural Gon’crettons iro.m Reoccupatiox Shrink, 

Lit iLE Palace. Knossos. 




0 4S- Restoration of Palace ai-tek M. ]\I. 1 1 1 Ear tik^lake ; Work 
OF Reconstitution. Influence of Catastroitie (an Structure and Artistic 
Development. 

Regional limitations of Earthquake ; Parts of Knossian, Palace supported 
by Cutting in hill-side ; South Corridor dest roved and abandoned : Puin of 
JVest Section ; Contrast loith Phaeslos ; Rubble slj iicture of rebuilt inner 
leal Is ; Later leholesale abstraction of limestone masonry from ixterior ; Yet 
many remains of upper floors ; JVork of Reconstitution — use of reinforced 
concrete; Restored upper elements — concrete beams; Copies of 'Cup-bearer' 

Fresco and ‘ Priest-King Relief' replaced in position ; Revival of Early 
Minoan method of plastering whole wall ascribed to elfects of Earthquake ; 

Larger pictorial scope thus gained ; Examples from H. Triada; Nam-ow 
bands, however, above dadoes survive; Great painted stucco reliefs — I'hc Priest- 
King, cfc. ; Bull-grappling reliefs already known in Middle Palace, but new 
impulse nozv given to such large works ; High reliefs of restored East Hall — 
acme of plastic art ; Bull-grappling reliefs of Rforth Entrance; Survival of 
stonc-rcliefs loifh half-roscttes and triglyphs ; HI. J/. Hlh ' JJedallioji Pit hoi' 
in JVest Jl/agavines ; Continuity of Culture not affected by great Catastrophe ; 

Rapid recovery and rebuilding — restored Palace still ceramically M. JL ///b, 
though Tabula rasa created favours evolution of new cultural phase; 

A rtistic reactions of X VI 11 Dyn. Egyptian influence ah cady visible in 
frescoes ; Transitional style, linking JL JL Illh and L.JI. /a. 

We have seen that the phenomena presented by the South-East Palace Regional 
Angle conclusively point to a seismic cause for the great overthrow that UonTof 
befell the Palace and surroundinir Town durimt the later phase of the Third earth- 

^ ^ , quake. 

IMiddle INIinoan Period. How far inland or along the coast this catastrophe 
may have extended it is not easy" to say, but it would appear from the many 
records already" cited, including the curious discoveries that resulted at Knossos 
from the great earthquake of Nero’s time, that this region was particularly 
subject to such visitations. There is, on the other hand, no evidence that 
the particular overthrow towards the close of M. IM. Ill extended to 
Phaestos, though the Palace there had undoubtedly shared with Knossos an 
earlier destruction about the end of IM. M. II. The Palace of Phaestos, as 
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magnificently restored early in the last Middle Minoan Period, survived 
intact for the most part to a mature phase of L. M. I. At that time its 
existence, at least as a princely abode, was cut short b}' some e.xtraneous 
cause, though without any such signs of wholesale ruin as seem to have 
marked its earlier disaster. 

Similar evidences of destruction, in cases perhaps of simple dereliction, 
at that epoch are presented by several houses in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Knossian Palace as well as of other sites on that side, including 
Tylissos and Niru Khani. To a large e.xtent, indeed, these and like traces 
of contemporary ruin that extend to the East of the Island — to Gournia, for 
instance, and Palaikastro — may have been due to the tyrannous lust of 
domination on the part of the lords of Knossos. Minoan Crete in fact at 
that epoch of its history seems to have anticipated the unfortunate spectacle 
of ruinous internecine struggles that repeated itself throughout Hellenic 
times when its cities were in turn the constant prey of rival combinations. 
Nothing short of Roman dominion was capable of putting an end to these 
suicidal feuds in later times. 

The simple grandeur that strikes the visitor to Phaestos as compared 
with the more intricate and composite remains of a large part of the Palace 
site at Knossos is due to the fact that so much of the fine M. M. Ill work 
was there preserved intact. The great Earthquake, so destructive on the 
site of Knossos, does not seem to have much affected this Southern region. 
It is true that in the Palace of Knossos itself, where parts of the building 
were held together by artificial cuttings in the hill-side, a good deal of the 
1\I. M. Ill structures had been preserv^ed practically in their original con- 
dition. .Such was the case in the Domestic Quarter with its Grand Staircase, 
three flights of which and part of a fourth were found in position. So, too, 
the fine bastions of the Northern Entrance, partly supported by a similar 
backing, survived the shock. But the Southern front, rising above the steep 
on that side, was so ruined that most of it was left out of the plan of the 
restored building, and the new outer wall-line on that side receded behind 
the original South Corridor, the Western section of which, like the South- 
East Angle, was now entirely given up. 

The same recession of the Palace boundary is observable in the North- 
West region, but the evidence tends to show that this may have been the 
result of a considerable overthrow that seems to have befallen the building 
about the close of the earlier M. M. Ill phrase or, roughly speaking, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century n. c. The eleeant stone ewers with 
their plaitwork decoration and the spouted bowls with their shell inlays. 
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found in and about the North Lustral Basin, all stand in connexion with 
ceramic types belonging to the earlier :\L M. Ill phase (u)d 

The destruction of the succeeding epoch in the inner Palace area, 
especially in its Western section, was grievous indeed, and its restoration 
demanded a full concentration of energy and resources. The Entrance 
Porch and Corridor on the South-West, the whole of the Upper aiul Lower 
Propylaea, and the series of great halls above the basement chambers and 
magazines must have been left one continuous heap of ruins. 

Thus the visitor — who finds his natural access on that side — sees within Rubble 
the gypsum orthostatic course of the outer wall — still a noble feature — nfre-”'^ 
a succession of interior walls built up out of a jumble of rubble masonry and 
re-used blocks. u.iiK. 

Rubble blocks, derived from the ruins ot the M. M. l-II Palace, had 
certainlv been made use of in the buiidini’’ as reconstructed earlv in 

- O » 

yi. M. Ill a. But the walls were none the less much more largely com[)act of 
ashlar stone-work than those rebuilt after the succec'ding Earthquake. (,)ne 
particular feature indeed of the INI. M. IIIu Palace, which seems to have 
distinguished its principal rooms and covered spaces, was the insertion of 
panels of good limestone masonry in a wooden framework formed of upright 
and horizontal posts — a good exainple of which has been illustrated in the 
case of the South wall ot the Hall ot Double Axes.- In the restored West 
Ouarter, however, nothing more than occasi(.)nal traces survive of these 
panels of ashlar masonry. 

The vast mass of the interior walls consists of rubl>le material. 'Phese 
walls indeed mostly follow the lines of the earlier Palace, and in the 
Westernmost section maintain the spacious arrangement of the Magazines 
and Long Corridor. Gypsum blocks, which were eschewed b) laterde[jretlators, 
are often found in position, as in the case of those beside the mitrances of the 
West Magazines. But what majHrave been originally preserved of the later - 
Palace in the wa)’ of fine limestone masonry — which not only formed a feature ^traction 
of interior panelling, but undoubtedly rose in solid masses on the borders of 
the great Courts on either side — has been liable to a special fatality on this m i-nny 
site. Greeks, as we have seen,’ ot the seventh centur\' n. c. had already -eiior. 
made use of great blocks taken from the stairs leading to the Upper South 
Propylaeum and its supporting bastion tor a small temple within this corner 
of the old building. The Hellenic and Greco-Roman city that grew up in the 
area North and West of the site must have devoured much material, and 


= See P. of M.. i, p. 41 1 seqq 
- JIk. p. 3.49, Fig. 231 . 


See abiivf, p. 346. 
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the mighty Venetian walls of Candia no doubt claimed their share. Within 
the memory of man, Turkish proprietors are known to have carried off 
quantities of good limestone blocks from the South-West Corner of the 
Central Court and the outer borders of the West Entrance. In the latter 
case a good deal of painted stucco that probably belonged to the West 
wall of the ‘ Corridor of the Procession ’ was, according to report, broken 
up, in the course of the demolition. 

Work of Reconstitution. 

In spite, however, of the general ruin of the piano nobile and upper 
stories of the West section of the Palace, many bases of pillars, the stone 
supports of door jambs, and important stair-blocks, together with parts of 
the steps themselves, had remained in position above the basement piers 
and walls, and in part supported by fallen masses of sun-dried bricks from 
the upper stories. In several places sunken column-bases were found in 
close relation to supporting pillars — notably in the case of the early ‘ Pillar 
Crypts’. Near the South end of the ‘Long Corridor’ hlagazines, indeed, 
there remained, only slightly sunken beneath its original level, part of the 
ashlar masonry which here bordered a long light-area of similar dimensions 
that had run above the ‘ Upper Long Corridor’. 

In view of these numerous elements of reconstitution and the certain 
guide afforded by the main wall-lines and piers of the basement area, it has 
been possible to a great extent to restore the arrangement of a large part 
of the West wing. By a process hitherto unprecedented in the case of 
ancient buildings, but which may in this case meet approval from the 
unparalleled nature of the problem that had to be faced, the upper floors 
have been restored by a large recourse to reinforced concrete, the lines 
of their dividing walls and door jambs, the column-bases of halls and 
porches, and the lower part of flights of stairs being replaced in their positions 
and, where gaps existed, completed or reproduced in cement. As an 
illustration of this work, a view of the restored floor of the ‘ Tri-columnar 
Hall’, above the East Pillar Room, is given, by anticipation, in Fig. 1!)9. 

This re-supporting process — much the same in character as that which 
had been found a first necessity in the case of the Domestic Quarter, where 
iron girders were employed ^ — has brought about a similar result. What 
would largely have been an unintelligible mass of crumbling ruins, has 
been preserved, it is hoped, for futurity, in such a manner as to tell its own 

■ For the re-supporting work carried out by Mr. Christian Doll in the Domestic Quarter, 
see r. of M., i. p. 32S. 
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tale. The sjtacious ajrproaches, the corridors, and ‘ Tri-columnar Hall’, 
the verandahs on the Central Court, and the indication even of a second stor\‘ 
by means of the partially rebuilt staircases have made once more intelligible 
the arrangement of this whole Palace section. At the same time the 

numerous existing elements 
of the upper stories found 
originallv at a higher level 
have been reset in the posi- 
tions to which thev belonged. 
As in the case of the Domes- 
tic Quarter, the columns 
themselves have been in 
some places restored in stone 
and painted stucco. As a re- 
sult. moreover, of the flooring 
over, the gypsum slabs of the 
pavements and walls of the 
basement spaces have been 
preserved from slow disin- 
tegration due to atmospheric 
causes. In the case of these, 
rain has been found to be 
specially deleterious, and in 
many cases their exposed 
surfaces simply melt away. 

As a necessary part of 
this reconstitution of the 
upper floors many of the 
great supporting beams anti 
posts — plentitnl remains ot 
which here, as in the Domestic Quarter on the East slope, were found in 
a caibonized condition — have been permanent!},' replaced in reinforced 
concrete, conventional!}' coloured to represent wood. Fig'. 200 gives an ex- 
ample ot this method oi restoration ot the great beams that original!}' rested 
on the pillar of the Eastern Crypt and the adjoining piers, and which 
supported one of the column-bases of the Central Hall on this side. The 
base itself had been found at a lower level in the adjoining space known as 
the ‘ Room of the Column-Bases’.^ 

I he eyp^uni rolunin-ba'e', one of which had undoubtedly been placed above the Eastern 



I'u;. 20(1. Cor.uMV-i; kk-.svi'I’OKi ku i:y Fi:rro- 
tON'CKiai. ill. AM AI'.OM, I’lllAR Ol' Ea'-'I I.RX I’lII.AR 
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Only at certain points, however, in the neighbouring area has it been 
possible to restore i)i situ the painted stucco coating of the walls, which was the 
real glory of the later Palace. This, indeed, has been attempted by means of 
permanent copies, in the case of the ‘ Cup-bearer Fresco’ in the latcT South 
Propylaeum and of the ‘ Priest-King Relief’ in the South-North Corridor.^ 

The wholesale covering ot wall .surfaces with painted stucco, of which 
we now have evidence, brings us to a distinctive feature in the wall decora- 
tion as undertaken after the great Earth([uake. 

Influence of the Catastrophe on Structural and Artistic Methods 
of the Minoan Restorers. 

The problem that confronted the builders ot the restored Palace was in 
truth very different in its nature from that of an earlier epoch when the 
materials were drawn as required from tin; ([uarry, the cla\-pit, or tin; forest. 
Here were vast masses of debris in regard to which din.xt utilization 
offered at the same time the best means of clearance. The? result of this 
was a wholesale return to an (earlier sy stem of construction, already referred 
to in the case of the E. M. 1 1 buildings at X’asiliki," where the coarse lime 
plaster covering of the rubble or sun-dried brick core of the walls — which 
acquired great hardness owing to the formation of silicates — ma\' be said to 
have actuall}’ fulfilled a constructive function. For plain decoration, indeed, 
such as covering the whole wall with a pa,stc of ochre or Venetian red this 
original practice had never gone out, especially as regards basements and 
the rooms of smaller houses. 

It looks as if at Knossos itself a tendency this wa\’, best traceable in 
certain large works in stucco relief, only became of general eftect after what 
appears to have been a tresh earth(]uake shock that wrought much damage 
in the town towards the close of L. M. I u. The method alreadv in vogue 
of coating the lower part of the walls with slabs of gypsum or other decorative 
stone-work to a height of about two metres, against a coarse stucco backing, 
could still in most cases be extensively emplo}ed and was, indeed, largeh' 
maintained in the restored building, especially in areas like the Domestic 
Quarter where remains of .such dado decoration belonging to the older 
building had been preserved. In the ca.se of the ' Procession Corridor', itself, 

pier, were found above the floor of this room, also to he seen in the (Irittin fre.sco in the 
They are shown resting against its Afest wall in ‘Room of the d'hrone ’. belonging to a later 
r. of M.. i, p. 442, Fig. ; 51 S. stage of the Talace. 

' A specimen of thi.-^ clab> of restoration i^> - 7 ’. oj J/., i, p. 72. 
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there is some evidence that according to the first scheme of restoration there 
may have been gypsum dadoes. But this was, at most, a temporary phase. 

The extension of the painted stucco field might be eft'ected by means of 
coloured reproductions along the lower part of the walls of the veined and 
variegated stone slabs of the older Palace tradition, while confining the 
fiffured designs to a band above. Of this method there are several 
examples, dating from the latest Palace period,^ L. M. II, and we have 
already seen a more delicate anticipation of it in the painted stucco dado 
with imitation marblinyr found on the Eastern borders of the Palace.- Or 
again, the main painted design could be broadened out so as to carr}' it well- 
nigh down to the pavement level. The broad stucco surface, already seen 
at \Tsiliki, thus became a vehicle for palatial designs. 

Since, roughly speaking, twice the former height of the field was 
thus gained, the splendour and scope of the pictorial effect was greatly 
enhanced, I'here was often room, moreover, for two rows of full-length 
fi'rures on the walls. In the case of the ' Cat and Pheasant ’ fresco in a room 

o 

of the little Palace at Hagia Triada, which belongs to the beginning of the 
New Era, we find, on the other hand, that the whole field down to a painted 
band above the floor-level was occupied by picturesque designs, forming 
a continuous whole. xA section of these is given in Fig. 201, ’ in which 
a roe is here seen taking a fl}ing leap amidst rocks overgrown with 
flowers and creepers. In the Palace of Knossos, too, it may be fairly said 
that the ver}- ruin wrought by the earthquake had promoted the evolution 
of a new st\ le in pictorial art, more brilliant and imposing than anything 
that had preceded it. 

The earliest preserved fresco, depicting the ' Saffron Gatherer ’, 
had belonged to a comparatively narrow band vhich we may suppose to 
have been placed above a high dado. The same is true of the seated groups 
belonging to the series of the ‘ Ladies in Blue ', versions of which, as will be 
shown below, decorated the earlier passage that preceded the ' Corridor of 
the Procession ’. It is also eminently true of the series of ‘ Miniature Frescoes’, 
the central chronological point of which we know from some recent evidence 
to have belonged to the penultimate phase of INI. IM, III, This fashion of 
comparatively narrow bands of painted designs on the flat was still followed 
on occasion down to the Late Minoan Age side by side with the larger 
schemes. The ‘ Camp-stool ’ frescoes to be described later on and the smaller 
panels with acrobatic performances of the bull-ring belong to this class. 

' Sec P. pf vol. iii. - See. too, /’. of i. p. 356, Fig. 2 .').k 

= P. of .V., i, p. 356, Fig. 2 o.j. 
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In the case of 
painted stucco reliefs 
it is clear from stra- 
tigraphic evidence 
that e.xarnplesof such 
already existed at 
least by the be_Rin- 
nino; of the last Mid- 
die Minoan Period. 
Remains of bas-re- 
lief compositions in 
which bulls took part 
were found, for in- 
stance, in company 
with the ‘ Spiral 
P'resco’ in a layer 
belono-ino- demon- 
strably to the initial 
phase (u) of M. M. 
1 11.^ It is obvious 
that such bull-o'rap- 
pliny scenes must 
hav'C occupied a large 
field, though a variety 
of indications [loint 
to the conclusion that 
the\- were placed 
aljove an architec- 
tonic dado.- In the 
case of their succes- 
sors belonging to the 
concluding Palace 
epoch, which are 
painted on the flat, 
the base of similar 
scenes of the Minoan 


’ See P. of M . i, p. 370 seqq. and p. 376. 
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taurokathapsia consists of coloured imitations of variegated stone slabs.^ 
So, too, In the frescoes of the ‘ Room of the Throne ’ belonging to the same 
period, the Griffins rest on a painted stucco imitation of banded slabs. 

But although such painted reliefs already existed in the M. M. Ill 
Palace, there are reasons for concluding that in this case, too, the necessity in 
which the decorators of the restored building stood of covering large spaces 
of rough rubble walling with a stucco facing gave a new impetus to the 
execution of such compositions. The same applies to the allied agonistic 
class with which the\- are coupled in the rhyton-reliefs, presenting a series of 
groups of boxers or wrestlers. From the position in which the remains were 
found there are, as will be shown below, the strongest grounds for believing 
that what seem to have been the grandest e.xamples of both these classes, 
and which represent the acme of plastic relief, owed their execution to the 
masters of the craft who decorated the restored Palace. One of these 
examples is the great composition to which belong the fragments of painted 
reliefs of bulls, together with a human leg and parts of an olive tree, found 
in the Northern Entrance Passage. The other, derived from a great East 
Hall, which includes parts of a relief of a pair of wrestlers as well as of bull- 
grappling scenes, shows the art of high relief in its fullest development. 

At times it is difficult to be certain whether architectural features of 
the new building are reconstructions on the old lines or simply survivals 
of earlier elements. Parts of a stone frieze, to be illustrated below, that 
had fallen into the Fourteenth Magazine, display the same half-rosettes on 
either side of triglyph bars, which, as we have seen, go back to the earliest 
phase of M. M. Ill - and were already imitated in painted plaster in its 
pre-selsmic stage. 

On the other hand. It may be thought probable that certain ‘medallion pithoi’ 
of M. M. \ \\b style which were found in the Sixth and Tenth Magazines among 
those of Late IMinoan style, were not mere survivals from the older building, but 
had been made at the time of the restoration for the places that they occupy, 
by potters who had executed similar jars buried and destroyed, and who con- 
tinued to work in the same style. Parallel phenomenon is observable in the 
North-East House" and in the ‘ House of the Chancel Screen 

theclo.se of M. M. III. see /'. of M., i, p. 686, wall of the t\'est Porch, and again, on a smaller 
Pig. .") 04 , a. b, and p. 687. P'or a good scale, on the South wall of the antechamber of 
example of a similar scene, over a base con- the ‘ Room of the Throne’ (see t'ol. lii). 
sisting of isi'domic masonry, on a gold .signet- - .See above, pp. 162-4 and Pig. S.’!. 

ring from Arkhanes, see my of bS'estor. ® See below, p. 417. 

Cw., p. (), Pig. 5. " See below, p. 395. 

‘ For instance, on the base of the Plast 
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That splendid works of painting and relief, representing the high-water 
mark of hlinoan Art and the consummation of the later Middle iMinoan 
st)’le, should have graced the walls of the restored Palace, brings us face 
to face with another aspect of the great catastrophe. It must be continually 
borne in mind that we have not here to deal with a ruin caused by hostile 
human action and entailing as its result the weakening and depression 
ot the body politic. The actual destruction was no doubt very extensive 
and the material losses severe, especially if we may add the methodical 
plundering of the treasure cists and, probably, the ravages of fire. But it was 
local or regional at most, not general, and the culture itself as a whole was not 
impaired. The Knossian artists were not carried oft* to foreign captivity, and 
the crafts that they had learned remained their inalienable possession. After 
the first staggering effect, the organizing skill that was an heirloom of the 
Palace lords seems to have re-established order out of chaos, on methodical 
lines. In Palace and Town alike the enterprising spirit of this great Minoan 
epoch was spurred rather than broken. P'or the rapid recovery and 
renovation over the whole area of the site — of which there is now cumulative 
evidence — we should rather turn to what has been achieved after signal 
disasters in modern times, at San Francisco, for instance, at Chicago or Tokio. 
Like the citizens of the New World in a similar emergency, those of Minoan 
Knossos rebuilt their dwellings on the old lines, but, in the case of the town- 
houses at least, generall}’ on a larger scale, with new adaptations and 
improved appliances. 

In fixing the archaeological landmarks certain points have to be kept 
clearly in view. The great catastrophe that we have here traced to a 
seismic cause occurred at a time when the later phase of the Third Middle 
Minoan Period was still in full force. Some break in continuity, due to 
whatever cause, seems to have occurred within the Palace area about the close 
of M. M. IIIu'.^ But the contents of the Temple Repositories - and of the 
Ivory Deposit to be described in vol. iii which must be definitely as.signed to 
the M. M. Ill d side of the border, represent the highest development of the 
art of that Minoan phase. Such works as the faience figurines and reliefs 


' For evidences of this, see J’. of M., i, 
p. 369, for the earlier East Hall, and p. 41 1 
seqq. for the ‘ Xorth-tVest Bailey ' and I.iis- 
tral Area. I'he alabastron lid inscribed with 
the cartouche of the Hyksos Pharaoh, Khyan 
(p. 419, Fig. 304 , /q belonged to the mature 
stage of this stratum (see p. 421) Further 
stratificatory evidence for the two iM. M. Ill 


phases are supplied by the deposit beneath 
the pavement of tlie Room of the .Stone Pier, 
pp. lit., pp. 5SS, 5S9, and Fig. 1 . 32 . Much 
evidence of the M. M. Ill a stage was also 
brought out in the basements West of the 
‘House ot the Frescoes', excavated in 1926 
(see below, p. 366 seqq.). 

- r. of M.. i, p. 463 seqq. 
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as the ivory figure of the leaping 3 'outh, and the small but exquisite 
fragment of miniature fresco from the Deposit of Ivories are unsurpassed of 
their kind. In the ceramic field the only real element more or less in 
common with the true L. M. I series is supplied by sporadic tragments of 
late ‘tortoise-shell ripple’ ware such as are illustrated in Fig. 202 ‘ below, 
found together with masses of M. M. \\l 5 potters’." Of transition to a 
special style that can be claimed for the New Era there is, as yet, little 
evidence. 

No doubt the effects of the destruction in supplying a free field for 
craftsmen in ever)’ branch, and in certain cases, as we have seen, demanding 
new methods, greatly hastened the development of the new form of culture 
to which the general name of Late IMinoan has been given. But it is not 
archaeologically accurate to include even within the upper limits of L. IM. I a 
the earliest artistic records that we find on the walls of either the restored 
Palace or of the newh’ built town-houses. 

In this connexion it is always necessary to insist on a constant 
phenomenon of the excavation. The hard stucco coating on walls was almost 
a permanent feature in covered areas, and fresco designs and reliefs were apt 
to remain in situ for generations. Thus, from the height above the Late 
IMinoan roadwaj- of the Northern Entrance Passage at which parts of the 
fallen bull-grappling reliefs lay, we must conclude that they had remained 
in position well into Hellenic times — a conclusion that may have had a very 
interesting bearing on the local folk-lore. 

Plastic and pictorial works found on or in relation to walls of a given 
epoch, such as tho.se belonging to the constructions restored after the 
Earthejuake, may generally be regarded as of contemporary execution. 

But, in contradistinction to this, the ceramic or other relics left on 
floor-levels, with the exception of certain very large and ponderous vessels 
such as were the store jars, regularly belong to the last epoch in which the 
floor was in use- As, in the reconstructed Palace, the pavements remained 
for the most part practically on the same level throughout its duration, it 
thus ensued that the pottery found belonged almost e.xclusively to its latest 
stage, namely, the closing L. M. 1 1 b pha.se. The last ceramic elements beneath 
the pavements were, on the other hand, M. M. Ill l>, marking the date ot the 
great catastrophe. Exceptionally in the Eighteenth Magazine, where some 
local alteration had been carried out in the floor, L. M. I a vases were found 

’ See below, p. 3 ( 13 . rip[)le ' sherds occurred in the material that 

- Similar association of masses of M. M. filled the interstices of the walls of the Little 
111 1/ pottery with a few late ‘tortoise-shell Palace. 
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immediately below the later pavementd But it was not possible, for the above 
reasons, to obtain a terminus a quo from pottery found above pavements 
within the Palace, though such remains often supplied a tcnuinus ad quern. 

One result of this should be kept in view in comparing the ceramic relics 
of the Knossian Palace with those from some other sources. Owing to the 
archaeological law that the small relics found on floors belong to the last 
moment of occupation, remains of three distinct L. iM. I epochs are largely or 
entirely absent. There is practically nothing to show for the very interest- 
ing phase that marks the rapid evolution of the L.IM. I a style trom the 
latest Middle Minoan. Mature L. M. I a itself is only sporadicall}' forth- 
coming, and the very beautihil L. M. I b style that succeeds it with its 
naturalistic marine and rock-work designs, reflecting the fresco style already 
in vogue, is almost entirely absent within the Palace. 

Only in the private houses of the adjoining town area which had their 
individual vicissitudes and did not in many cases persist in the same way as 
the greater building, the pottery found on the floor-levels occasionally gives 
a more appro.ximate guide to the date of the decoration of the walls. Thus 
an e.xceptionally valuable indication is supplied by the ‘ House of the Frescoes ’ 
described below, ^ so named from the abundant remains of wall-paintings 
derived from it. These, as will be shown, e.xhibit rocky landscapes in which 
appear monkeys and birds, varied with a profusion of flowers and creepers, 
and illustrating in a very similar manner the same naturalistic spirit 
as is observable in the Hagia Triada fresco where the cat is seen stalking 
a pheasant." There is a fair presumption that this house, with its varied 
decoration and the intere.sting relics that it contains, had existed for an 
appreciable number of years. \ et the small painted clay vessels found on 
its floors represented, besides some transitional M. iM. HI b ty[)es, only the 
early phase of L. M. I a. That the wall-paintings in cjnestion come, 
archaeologicall}’ speaking, within the lower limits of M. iM. HI, to which — 
as shown in the previous volume — other kindred works belong, is an 
inevitable conclusion. It is equally certain that the original painted stucco 
decoration on the reconstructed walls of the Palace, like the walls them- 
selves, really illustrated the same advanced M. M. Ill phase. 

To escape such a conclusion it would, indeed, be necessary to suppose 
that an interval of about a generation had elap.sed between the overthrow 

' So, too, benerah tb.e pavement of the ’ See betow, p. 363. 

antechamber of the 'Room of the 'I’lirone', ■■■ A part of this is reproduced in /’. oj i, 

which, with the adjoining structures West, wa.s p. 53S, Fig. .SOI, and cf. p. 355, Fig. 2 (U, 
a work of the latest age of the Palace. above. 
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and die rebuildintr of die Palace, durinor which its whole area had remained 
derelict. But the difficulty of such an hypothesis is greatly enhanced by the 
fact that precisely the same phenomena recur in the case of the private 
houses of the surrounding Town. There, too, in the clay filling and mortar 
within the crevices of the walls and immediately under the floors, pottery 
of the same IM. hi. HI class — answering to its mature phase as seen in 
the Temple Repositories — is of constant recurrence. A few older sherds 
belonging for the most part to M. M. 1 1 are also tound, but even the earliest 
Late hlinoan fabrics are conspicuous by their absence. It is inconceivable, 
on a populous site like that of Knossos, that both Town and Palace alike 
should have been wholly uninhabited for any appreciable time. Had, 
however, even a small population remained, a, certain intermixture ol later 
sherds illustrating the transition from M. M. HI to L. hi. I would surely have 
come to light. The data now at our disposal are too uniform in character ro 
allow of such an alternative supposition. 

Earthquake not actual term of M. M. Ill, though it heralds New Era. 

The Earthquake itself offers such a striking historical landmark at 
Knossos, and must have come so near in date to the epoch from which the 
incipient development of Late hlinoan I characteristics is visible in the 
pottery, that a distinct temptation may be experienced to regard it as 
the actual dividing-line. But this, as we have seen, is not strictly accurate. 
It is true that, within the Palace walls especially, the mass of debris to be 
dealt with imposed at once certain new adaptations of material, but the fine 
artistic tradition of M. M. HI, as shown both in the naturalistic landscapes 
and the bold reliefs, survived intact. At the same time a great impetus was 
given to new elements, and the process that, for instance, transformed the 
somewhat heav}' class of pottery that marks the M. H. HI phase into the 
brilliant fabrics of L. M. I must have been remarkably rapid. If we may 
judge from the association of Khyan’s alabastron with iMinoan ritual vessels 
belonging to the M. M. \\l a st) le, it would seem that the great Hyksos 
Pharaoh, who once more made PIgypt an imperial power, had done 
something to reknit the connexions between Crete and the Nile Valley that 
had suftered an interruption in the confused period that marks the break 
up of the [Middle Kingdom. Already by the mature phase of H. M. HI 
Egyptian influences are once more becoming ver\' perceptible. Attention 
has been called above to the suggestion of Hathoric schemes and symbolism, 
visible in the faience reliefs of the Temple Repositories.^ A decorative 

’ r. of JA, i, p. 509 i,cq(i. 
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form of the papyrus appears on a faience pendant, and lotus clumps supplied 
the model for the conventionalized arrangement of the indigenous crocus 
tufts painted on the votive robes. Even more remarkable are the evidences 
of the reaction of Cretan artistic specialities on Egyptian work of this epoch 
as exemplified by the engraved rib of the dagger-blade of Queen Aah- 
hotep, the mother of Aahmes, the last king of the Seventeenth Dynasty, 
and, again, by his axe-blade, found in her tomb. The dagger-blade, in its 
design of lions chasing bulls, illustrates the IMinoan ‘flying gallop’ motive, 
while above them appears the purely IMinoan device ot rocky outlines 
descending from the upper field.’ The griffin’s wings on the axe-blade - 
exhibit, as has been already pointed out, in a secondary form, the character- 
istic ‘ notched plumes ’ such as we see them already on the bone arrow- 
plumes of the Temple Repositories.’’ On the other hand, the monke\s 
and conventionalized papyrus tufts on the panels of the ‘ House of the 
Frescoes’,^ belonging to the first moment of the Restoration, still cera- 
mically M. i\I. Ill d, clearl}’ hail from the Nile. The inlaid dagger-blade, 
on the other hand, from the Fifth Shaft Grave at Mjcenac’’ (probably 
belonging to the beginning of the First Late IMinoan Period), where cat-like 
animals are seen hunting wild-ducks amidst papyrus thickets on the banks ot 
a stream — ‘the River of Egypt’ — stands in a less independent relation. It 
almost literally reproducesa Niloticscene of the early Eighteenth D\ nast\’ class. 

It may be regarded, indeed, as a luiancc of the closing Middle Minoan 
phase, that, while such themes as the cat stalking the pheasant, of which 
we have a record at Knossos as well as at Hagia Triada, obviously 
convey a suggestion of the duck -hunting scenes of the Egyptian artists, 
they are set in the traditional rock landscapes of the Island, amidst the 
plants and flowers of the Cretan country-side. In the advanced versions 
such as the above and similar representations on Late IMinoan intaglios and 
painted pottery, this indigenous element is discarded : the setting also has 
become purely Nilotic. 

This is only one out of many instances in which the too direct repro- 
duction of Egyptian models had a deadening effect on Minoan Art. It may, 
indeed, be trul}^ said that the epochs in which that Art showed its purest 
naturalism and freedom w'ere coincident with periods when the connexions 
with Egyptian civilization were at their w'eakest. There is some evidence 


' II'; P- 715. ifig- -' 37 . 
‘ O’; P- 551, Ug- 4 "-’. 
'■ Ib., p. 548 seqfp 
‘ See p. 451, Fig'. 2(i I. 


■' Reproduced by U. Kohler in Ath. Mitih., 
1882, PL Mil ; in colours, Perrot et Chipiez, 
La Grice primitive. PI. .V F, I a 
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of such a free development, under a primitive and at times a bizarre aspect, 
during the closing Early Minoan phase ^ — a time which corresponds in 
Egypt with the period of depression that intervenes between the Sixth and 
Eleventh Dynasties. The Third Middle Minoan Period, on the other hand, 
when the glyptic arts attained their most free development, was synchronous 
with the Hyksos domination. Civilized as was the Late IMinoan Age — the 
Age of the greatest material prosperity and of the widest expansion of the 
Minoan race — brilliant as were its achievements in decorative works, and 
decided as was the advance in some technical processes, the high level of 
art reached in the spacious days that had preceded it was hardly main- 
tained be) ond its incii>ient stage and never afterwards regained. 

Egyptian influences, to which this many-sided culture of the New Era 
that now opens in the Minoan World was constantly indebted, were ever on 
the increase during the earlier part of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The date, 
indeed, of the accession of Aahmes, the founder of the New Kingdom — 
1 5 78 b.r. — must have by some )ears preceded that of the great Earthquake 
that took place towards the clo.se of M. M. 111. In certain wall-paintings 
belonging to structures like the ‘House of the Frescoes’ that go back 
ceramically to M. M. I1I<^ and belong to the epoch of Restoration, we 
already trace a marked reaction of Egyptian models. From this fact, 
moreover, we may draw the further conclusion that the true L. M. I a 
ceramic stage can hardl)' go farther back than the middle of the 
sixteenth century i;. c., a result which must somewhat modify the received 
dating of this style. 

As throughout the whole of the Minoan story, all is of course transition. 
Except in the case of very definite stratigraphic data, it is impossible in 
many^ cases to place an object of art on the one or the other side of what 
is after all an arbitrary line of division between the last Middle and the 
earliest Late Minoan products. In the ceramic field, however, the distinction 
is generally clear. In all the contemporary deposits referred to above — 
many" ot them due to the closing of the earlier cists and ‘ kaselles ’ — no 
pottery occurred of the typical Late Minoan or ‘ Mycenaean ’ class, with its 
fine highly glazed texture and brown decoration on a pale buft' ground. As 

' This free development, for instance, is seen Tig. S.")) ; and in the ivory seal from the INfesara 
in the dog carved in high relief on the green tlwlos in the form of a dove sheltering its 
steatite lid from iMochlos (/’. of J/., i, p. 94 , young under its wings (//'., p. 117 , Tig. 80) — 
Tig. 62'), belonging apparently to the close of the last two E. M. III. M. M. I pottery still 
E. M. II ; in the grotesque figure of the young shows traces of this naturalistic tendency (cf. 
bird opening its mouth for food p. n 6 , op. cit., pp. 1 S 2 , 1 S 3 . Tigs. 131 a. b, 132 a, /'.) 
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a rule the Late Alinoan vessels are better baked, and the mere clink ot 
pottery of this class is often sufficient to distinguish it from the usual 
M. M. Ill fabrics. The light ground is now almost universalh' prevalent, in 
contrast to the purplish brown ground and white decoration that are 
characteristic of the preceding tradition. 

As an element ot connexion, indeed, the ‘ tortoise-shell ripple ' ware 
which, as shown above,' had a long Middle Minoan history, plavs an 
important part, and its buft ground and glaze affords a real anticipation of 
Late Minoan fabrics. This class of waia; may well be regarded as having 
led the wa\' to the general adoption of the dark on light st\le, na)' more, in 

its M. M. Ill (5 shape, it is prac- 
ticalh intlistinguishable from the 
lorm in which it survives into 
L. M. la. 

This has been well estab- 
lished by a series of tests under- 
taken beneath the stylobate slabs 
of the later facade of the West 

Fin. 202. Shf.ri's with r..cTF. ‘"FoinoisF.- cjuarter of the 1 alace facing the 
sHFi.i. Rii’plf ' I)Et ORA I i(i.\ FROM ‘ Ear'i HijUAKi; Cciitral Court, and, again, under 

Si-R.vru.M ’ (-MAI. Ill/g. , . 1 1 f 1 r 

the pavement slabs taken from 

the ruined .South front of the building for a new roail ot approach to the 

South Porch. In the first case, where the amount of associated sherds 

was less numerous, the occurrence of a f<;w specimens of this late rippled 

ware misled me for a time into concluding that the extended facade 

was constructed Avhen L. i\L I potterv was alreadv beginning to be stratified. 

Pnit under the paving ot the new road-line leading from the bridge-head 

to the .Southern entrance — the making of which must have become an 

immediate necessit}' alter the catastrojihe, owing to the overthrow of 

the older .South-West Porch and of the Stepped Portico approaching it" — 

a mass ot evidence came to light of an altogether convincing character. 

Embedded in the cla\ layer bemeath the slabs ami associated with (juantities 

ot earth<|uake debri.s — including fragments ot vessels of the same kind as 

tliose ot the ‘ Temple Repositories ', parts of ' Medallion ' pithoi, and common 

M. M. Ill cups — occurred several pieces of this late ‘rippled ware ’, thus 

reiterating the results obtained from under the facade st\lobate. .Some 

specimens found beneath the N.W. pavement slab, near the South Porch, 
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P. of J!., i, pp. 592, 593. and Fig. 43 .'). 


' See above, p. 14 1 bequ. 
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are shown in Fig. ’202.^ But among hundreds of M. i\I. Ill b fragments no 
single sherd there occurred of even the earliest L. I\I. I fabric. 

It is only in isolated cases like the above that the ceramic fabrics can 
be the cause of any misunderstanding. So far as Knossos is concerned 
the earliest stratified remains of the L. M. I class, indeed, are so clearly 
separated in style and fabric from those of the Palace cists and store-rooms, 
submerged as a result of the great overthrow, that a not inconsiderable 
interval of time must have elapsed between the two series of deposits. For 
the actual process of transition we especially have to turn to certain East 
Cretan sites. At Palaikastro and Zakro, and in the case of the burial urns 
of Sphungaras and Pachyammos we see it carried out without a break. - 

W hen, however, we have to deal with artistic products other than 
pottery, in cases where direct archaeological evidence fails us, the attempt 
definitely to assign an object to M. M. Ill or L. IM. I a is often not an easy 
matter. The boundary itself is after all of an artificial nature, and, in judging 
questions of style, subjective considerations are liable to enter in. The best 
grounds for comparison on one side are supplied by the contents of the 
Temple Repositories at Knossos, and by the related elements among the 
earlier relics of the Shaft Graves at Mycenae. In the other direction we 
have the evidence, both in Crete and Mainland Greece, of tombs with distinct 
L. M. 1 contents such as the beehive tombs at Kakovatos and Vapheio. 
But final judgement as to the exact place of some of the finest products 
of Minoan Art that lie within this border-land must often be reserved, and 
to avoid unnecessary discussion, such works are often referred to here as 
‘ Transitional M. hi. III-L. M. I ’. 

’ Under this slab were found about 4S0 fragments of the late ‘ rippled ware '. Test of 
sherds, all, so far as could be judged, of 1926. 

typical M. M. Ill b fabiic, together with seven ” See I', of M., i, p. 60S seqcp 



^49- Town of Kxossos and the Great Rehlteding : The Shuth 
House axd Adjacent Quarter. 

Seis>nic effects on Palaci\ and its later denudation of stonc-zooide ; 
Surrounding^ Houses supply fuller Architcctuial evidence for iVew lira : 
Increase in size of houses ; Neolithic and Early Jhinoan House remains: 

Middle Minoan houses of S.E. Palace ^ Infe ; M. 21. Toivn .Section exxavated it: 

1 ^ 26 , N. IF. of ‘ House of the Erescoes ’ ; Early drain and pottery. 21. 21. I a : 

21.21. Ill A Vessels from house jloors ; 21.21. Ill a house plans ; 'Toiver 
Houses ’ ; 21. 21. Tozvn as illustrated by 'House Tablets ' ; Eorlified Enceinte 
of Jiiktas — 21.21. I a; Later Toivn of Knossos, open; eldvance in domestic 
Alrehitecture ; The South House— its inti usion on old Palace boundary ; 
Palatial debris found in back yard— deposit of ' tesserae ' ; Construction of back 
ivall ; IFindotv of Pleparon : ' Lust ral Area \ later pilled in; Remains of its 
original painted decoration ; Ceramic evidence of 21. 21. 11 1 h dale; L. 21. 1 a 
V ases and Stone Cup of Vapheio shape ; Pillared Basement and Store-room 
zvith hoard of Bronze Tools ; Primitive lock ; Stairs zvith dove- tailed Steps ; 
Lavatory and Latrine ; Pillar Crypt, zvith Stands for Double .Ixe and other 
Cult objects ; One-Columned Chamber above ; Hoard of Silver vessels; Ivory 
relief of Griffin seizing bull ; Upper plight of Stairs ; Sun-dried biieks from 
upper Stories ; Adjacent houses zvith Bronze Hoards; Private house built 
zvithin S.IV. Palace Angle. 

It is clear that as a result of the great natural convulsion, of which so Seismic 
many indications have been noted above, a large part of the Palace site, and 
in joarticular its Western section, had been reduced to a heap of ruins. In 
certain directions, as already pointed out, its old boundaries were now 
definitely restricted. Both the South-East Palace Angle and South Corridor 
were given up, while the North-West Bailey with its Initiatory Area and 
Lustral Basin had been already abandoned owing to a somewhat earlier 
catastrophe and left outside the Northern wall-line as now established. On 
the other hand, the facade along the West side of the Central Court was 
brought forward to accommodate the Stepped Porch and to give room lor 
the pillars and columns of imposing tiers of balconies.^ 

‘ Sec a restored drawing by Mr. F. G. Newton, giving an idea of these, see opp. p. ST4 
below. 
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The mass of debris with which the restorers of the building had to 
grapple greatly aftected the character of the new inner walls, the rubble and 
plaster construction of which, as we have seen, also found its reaction in 
a new style of frescoes and reliefs. But unfortunately the great denudation 
of fine limestone masonry suffered by the West Wing has deprived us of 
many illustrative materials regarding the architectural features of the 
beginning of the New Era. In the better preserved Domestic Quarter on 
the East slope, moreover, it is not always easy to distinguish the new 
structural elements from those of the immediately preceding epoch. 

Happily, in this and other respects, much supplementary evidence has 
been preserved bj- the remains of the surrounding town-houses built at the 
same time. The remains of these, indeed, of which a dozen have been 
now more or less fully explored, convey a truly astonishing idea of the 
diffused well-being of the burgher class of Knossos at this time. 

Here the heaps of del)ris to be dealt with in each case were more 
compassable and the builders showed themselves less tied by the wall-lines 
of the previous habitations. It appears, indeed, that in the better parts of 
the town, vherever the new house plans have been explored, they were able 
to take in areas which, so far as can be judged from the evidence supplied 
outside the South-East Palace Angle, was roughly a third greater than the 
houses belonging to the beginning of the Third Middle Minoan Period. 
How this increased area was obtained it is impossible to say, but the simplest 
explanation is that poorer neighbours were bought out and removed them- 
selves to the outskirts of the town. In any ca.se this broadenino- out of the 

» O 

sites of private houses is a remarkable sequel to the widespread catastrophe 
and seems to point not only to an unbroken spirit of enterprise but to 
a considerable reserve of means. 

Excavation of Early Town-Section, West of Palace (1926). 

From the stratigraphic data it is evident that the Palace site itself and 
a considerable area round was already thickly populated in Neolithic times. 
The early remains uncovered in the South Section of the Central Court 
consist of two houses representing the latest Neolithic phase — literally 
dovetailetl into one another — showing small li\'ing-rooms with fixed hearths 
and an agglomeration of ston- cells. Submerged, again, beneath the pave- 
ment of the W est Court there came to light the rubble walls of other small 
houses closely huddled together, the earlier elements of which go back 
within the limits (h the Early Minoan Age. Of the Town of Knossos as it 
existed at the opening of the Middle Minoan Age a fresh glimpse has now' 
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SECTION OF EARLY TOWN OF KNOSSOS 
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Fig. 20.t. Sictigx of E.\rty Towx, Kxos^o-, with M. M. I a Drain and 
Ba'-e.mkm.s Of .\1. M, III It Hou?k-. (Bv Pikt hk |oxg.) 

A plan, executed by Mr. Piet cle Jong, of part of the Town section section 
here revealed, is given in Fig. 203. A remarkable feature of the original 'housc 
constructions is a built drain of rough-hewn blocks. The earliest pottery Frescoes' 



EARLY DRAIN AND M. M. I POTTERY 


broui^ht out was of the t)-plcal M. Y. I a class, masses of which were found 
within it. The channel makes several bends, following, no doubt, the 
interspaces between houses of the same Period and in its upper course is 
divided into two branches (see Eig. 2UP). Some ten metres North of the 
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lower end of its course, so far as this was traced, it reappears, beyond an 
unexplored strip, and runs beneath the paving of the ‘ Royal Road Among 
the remains of advanced pol\ chrome vases belonging to the close of M. iM. I a 
found within the drain was a very beautiful bowl (Fig. 2U5) with barbotine 
designs of stylized crocuses in orange and bright red. 
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The ceramic evidence tended to show tliat the drain was given up M. M. 
about the close of M. i\I. II, its course being at one point interrupted by the Iglgels 
foundations of a house (B) built at the beuinnino' of M. IM. III. f™™ 

^ ^ ° . , b.isL-ment 

On the basement floors of this and the small adjacent House (A) rloors. 
at a depth of between five and six metres below the modern surface level 
was a rich deposit ot pottery of which some specimens are shown in Fig. 2()t; 
representing characteristic types of the earlier M. M. Ill phase {a). The 
spotted class, imitative of Inlaid stoneware, .so abundant in the North L\isiral 
Area of the Palace, was well to the fore, and the tall ewers like r with 
pronounced neck rings - - - , 

show bright red bands 

examples of an ewer 

and cup of this class are ,, , t. 

\ _ tlG. 2l»0. Itowl, WITH BARHOI IXK I )rCnRATIO\ AVI) ( Roru^ 

givmn in Fig. 2(1(1, u, b. I'towcr-- from Kart v 'I'ow.v JJraix, M. M. I a. 

The cup. Fig. 20(1, d, 

approaching the Vapheio form, supplies an interesting survival of polychromy, 
presenting small bud-like e.xcrescences beneath its spiralilorm bands with 
an orange centre surrounded by deep red. The rest of the decoration 
Is white on a dark grey ground. 'Phe ra\ed disk irom which the spiral 
bands start bears a certain affinit)’ with those of a contemporary cup 
found beneath the ‘House ot the F'allen Blocks' and placed here for 
comparison (Fig. 20(5, r). In a parallel stratum a little East of these 
basements by the ' House of the Frescoes’ there also came to light the ver)- 
beautiful little hole-spouted vase (Fig. 20(5, / i, 2) with cockle-shells in relief 
on its upper margin. Altogether this group of vessels supplies \ aliiable 
new illustrations of this interesting Middle Minoan phase. 

It is observable that while in the case of the earlier house remains on 
either side of the old drain the settino' is at a wirietv of amjlcs, with corners in 

O *0 

some cases rounded off', the M. M. Ill foundations are consistently rectangular, m. m. 
House A, the South-West corner of which .seems to have abutted on B, shows 
an oblong plan including two elongated ba.sement rooms with no sign of pIahs. 


Fig. 2i'io. Ifowi, WITH Bariioitxk Dfcoratiox axd ('Roru- 
Ftowcr-- from Fari V 'I'owx JJraix, M. I a. 
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either exit or staircase. The other house (B) may originally have had the 
same shape on a somewhat larger scale and with more internal divisions. We 
have here examples of houses belonging to the earlier phase a of M. M. Ill 
which seem to have been of the same oreneral class as those outside the 
S.E. Palace Angle that have preserved such evident traces of the seismic 
overthrow that took place towards the end of that Period. In the present 
case the evidence for the succeeding hlinoan epochs had been destro}’ed by 
the building operations of the Greek and Roman Age. 

The illustrations of kl. M. Ill a houses and their contents here brought 
to light have a special interest in view of the discovery, in 1926, of Chamber 
Tombs of this epoch excavated in the steep beyond the Kairatos, the 
prototyjies of those of Mycenaean Greece.^ 

It is to the fully excavated remains of the ‘ House of the Fallen Blocks’ 
and the adjoining ‘ House of the Sacrificed Oxen ’ that we must turn for the 
best examples of the ordinary town-houses of Knossos as they existed at the 
time of that catastrophe. Both these houses with their closed basements 
only approached by wooden steps or ladders from the upper story belong, as 
already pointed out, to what may be called the class of ‘ tower houses’, so 
well re[)resented still in the wilder parts of Albania and Greece. A series of 
these, moreover, is seen among faience placpies delineating house-fronts from 
the ‘ Town [Mosaic ’ attributed above to the close of M. M. H.- 

That there had already, however, been a considerable advance in house 
building during the first half of the Middle IMinoan Age is demonstrated by 
other tablets of the same Mosaic, which in many of their features might be 
thought to belong to the streets of a modern town. The doorways here appear 
on the ground level and there are often two upper stories, and in some cases 
roof attics. The windows show four and, at times, six panes coloured a brilliant 
scarlet, and perhaps consisting of oiled parchment. The timber construction 
is very marked in these fapades, with horizontal beams and their round ends 
or their painted plaster imitations. As distinct from many of the ‘ tower 
houses ’ which may have been mainly designed for the outer borders of the 
town, these do not present any sign of masonry. 

We have here the street fronts of a ‘ medieval ’ Minoan city which give 
the appearance of having been packed close together and are inclined to 
elevation, as in the case of a town contained within a fortified enceinte, 
d he heightening effect of such confinement within artificial limits, so well 
exemplified in later times, has indeed been recently well illustrated by the 


* See bel(jw, p. 555 seqq. 


- P. of M., i, p. 301 seqq. 
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372 LATER TOWN-HOUSES AT KNOSSOS 

votive house-fronts of baked cla\’ found by Dr. Andrae in the Temple of 
Ishtar at Bab) Ion and dating from the beginning of the Third Millennium n. c.^ 
In that case the houses show two high stories, the second, however, opening 
on a broad roof-terrace and occupying only half the space of the ground- 
floor area. 

Whether or not the ‘Town Mo.saic’ was intended to represent Knossos 
itself or its harbour town, it is certain that the craftsmen who designed it in 
the Palace faience factor)- intended to reproduce the contemporary archi- 
tectural features that were familiar to them. Nor is it by any means 
impossible that the earl)- town of Knossos was fenced round by some kind 
of fortified enclosure. The ‘City of Refuge’ on the heights of Juktas 
beyond was, as we have seen, surrounded by a ‘ Cyclopean ’ wall consisting 
of horizontal courses of massive rouMi-hewn blocks and dating, as the sherds 
within it show, from the First Middle Minoan Period.-^ With the rise of .Sea 
Power and the establishment of a central control in the Island, to which the 
highly developed road system points, there seems to have been a tendency 
in the later part of the Middle Minoan Age, at all events, to give up any 
attempt at fortification, except perhaps in the case of isolated guard-houses 
or pltrouna on the lines of communication. But, as has often happened 
elsewhere, the old fortified enceinte of the Cit)" may well have survived 
for customs’ purposes as a kind of octroi barrier. One of the results of the 
great Earthquake may -well have been to wipe out finally any such con- 
stricting- girdle, and thus to have given free play to the expansive impulse 
in building operations that marks the beginning of the New Era. 

The houses of which we now have such remarkable remains in the 
Town of Knossos no longer rise above the closed basements of the tower- 
hke t) pe described above, though the)' are occasionally provided with cellars 
reached bv small flights of stairs. Their entrances are on the ground floor, 
generally near a corner, and sometimes approached by a ramp. They are 
not only more spacious, but show greater variety of plan than is suggested 
by the conventionalized house-fronts of the ‘Mosaic’. In their exterior, at 
any rate, woodwork now onl\- played a subsidiary part, and rve have evidence 
on every side ot good ashlar masonr)', consisting both of limestone and 
gypsum courses, of which, in the case ot the South House, as many as eight 
are in part preserved. In contradistinction to the restored Palace, where the 

' Andr.ic. Du' a/i Junsiihn Is/i/ar-Ti/n/’tt in the u[)pcr hclonging to the divinity. Douhtle-.s 
.Issi/r, [I. 3^1 and I’latv-. XIV, XV, who, the whole was consecrated, hut none the less- 

however, (|uite gratuit( aisly, divided them into represents a current house type, 
two sei)arate d\\el!ine>, the lower human and ■ I’, of i. p. 156. 
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onl\ inner walls showino- ashlar construction are those of lioht-areas, the Royal 
\^illa gives us an example of a pillar-room and staircase walls built of fine 
gypsum blocks, in the latter case coated with red-ficed stucco. It Is to be 
noted in reference to the less rubljly character of many of the interior walls 
of these private houses that there was a greater tendency than in the 
reconstructed West Section ot the new Palace to adhere to the old practice 
of lining the lower part of the walls with gypsum dado slabs instead of 
covering the whole wall with painted stucco. 

The South House. 

Both from its position and the extent of its remains the ‘ South House ’ 
may claim a first place amongst the private residences now built in the area 
immediately surrounding the Palace. Its North-West angle, at its hr^t-tloor 
level, actually cut into the foundations of the upper section of the old 
‘ Stepped Portico ' near the point where it abutted on the former South- 
Western entrance of the Palace.'* Part of its back-yard, on the other hand, 
was carved out of the line of the original South Corridor, which the Earth- 
quake had entirely ruined — the cliff forming the back ot the clay cutting being 
faced by a dr\’ walling (see Plan, Fig. 2 U 8 ). The position of the house, as is 
shown in Fig. 44 on p. 94 , where it appears on the left, was of great amenity ; 
it overlooked the glen of the Vlychia stream, and faced on its farther side the 
massive piers of the Viaduct and the decorative facade of the ‘ Caravanserai ’, 
with the peak of Juktas peering above the opposite hill of G_\psades. 

Into the yard behind (see Fig. ’ioT) there had further fallen at the time 
of the fnal catastrophe of the Palace blocks ot masonry and debris, including 
fragments of fresco designs Irom the Corridor of the Procession and other 
neighbouring parts of the great building. With these were remains of large 
jars in the Palace St) Ie, some of them presenting Double Axes, and others 
with octopus designs and conventional papyrus and rosettes. Level with 
the second course of the North wall of the House, there occurred a lapis 
lazuli ring-stone with a gold setting, the intaglio on which showed a male 
personage leading a lion. It was of Late Minoan work, and may, like the 
iar fragments, have been derived from the Palace. Near this, in the direction 
of the back wall, an object came to light of a quite unprecedented character. 
It had the appearance of a small rough limestone block, but it was found to 
be in two pieces, the lower of which had a square hollow containing 
triaimular tesserae, such as might have been used for a mosaic, of various 
materials. These included plain and smoked rock crystal, amethyst, beryl 

‘ See above, p. 162, Fig. 82 . 
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lapis lazuli, and solid bronze and gold, the first three lying loose, the others 
set close together. The rough stone receptacle itself which might have 
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Fig. 2Ui. Vii.w or Ea.si Scctiox oi X<')Rih W'am. of South House and Part of 

Bauk-vari>. 

been set under a wall suggests a ‘ foundation deposit but the whole discovery 
remains enigmatic. 

The Eastern section oi the back-wall of the house, as seen at the time 
of excavation from the terrace oi the old South facade of the Palace (Fig. 2U7), 
shows in places eight courses in position, and a stone drain issuing from 
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Window 
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its base which took away the waters from the roof.^ Its construction is 
interesting, the courses of limestone masonry being- broken below by a higher 
line ot orthostatic gypsum 
blocks resting on a project- 
ing plinth of limestone and 
thus preserving the tradition 
ot the Early Palace walls. 

The ag gressive setting 
out of this house-plan, cut- 
ting thus into the old Palace 
front, as well as the extra- 
ordinarily completeness of 
its interior arrangements 
(see Plan, Fig. ‘iUS), justifies 
the suspicion that it was 
tin; residence of some Palace 
functionary with consider- 
able interest at Court. 

There are traces of a 
line of ascending- ramp or 
roadwa\' by which it was 
probably entered on the 

ground level by some small porch on the East flank of its South light-area. 
This area taces the single-columned fore-hall of a small iMegaron with two 
antac and triple door-openings. In order to light the inner section of the 
IMegaron a window of an interesting form avas made in the East wall, 
(Fig. 'iOO), immediately facing a triple door opening on the opposite side. 
By this, too, a little light could filter through to the landing of a small 
flight ot stairs beyond and into a ‘lustral area’ to the right. 

1 he inner line of this window, instead of coinciding, as was more 
frequently the case, with that of the wall itself wvis set back so as to 
form an embrasure 37 centimetres deep, and its sill was only 21 centimetres 
in breadth, instead of 58 representing the full thickness of the wall. The 
wall on this side was tormed of gypsum blocks, resting on a limestone base, 
and the lower j)art ot the sill consisted of an orthostatic g\psum slab. 
The window itself was cpiite nam)W — slightly under a metre- — and, judging 



Fin. 2 o!i. Window of MKi',..\RnN, .Sonn Housk. 


‘ 't he drain was of liiiicstonL- lined with )aid. 
cement. Its declination was aw.ay from the Its exact width was 96 tm. Like the 

house and it probably suiijihed a cistern in the ytp.suni blocks of the wall the lower slab 
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from the analogies supplied by 
balustrades, its original height may 
have been about i-6o metresd 

This system of windows with 
comparative narrow sills, set back 
in a deep bay in the wall, is seen 
from an example at IMallia to go 
back to the very beginning of 
the ‘ Age of Palaces’ (M. IM. I a). 
In that case a window of this kiml 
opens from what seems to have 
been a room actualh’ reserved 
for occupation by the local Priest- 
Kings on an open inner corridor, 
serving as a light-area on the 
ground level. 

This recessed arrangement 
enabled those within the chamber 
to lean comfortabl}^ over the 
window-sill whene\ er they wanted 
to look out, and the best illustra- 
tion of its convenience is the 
painted stucco fragment from the 
Early Palace of IMycenae,- where 
fat ladies are seen lolling out 
of window openings, apparently 
looking at some spectacle, with 
their arms thrown over the sills - 

of the sill rested ininieuiately on a 
rlny bedding. The base of the lay wa-, 
formed of iricgular liniotone block-, with 
trai es of cl.iv bedding above and had 
piobabh originallv been lined wuii a 
g\ p'-uni slab. 

' Tlie gvpsum ortho^tat of the -.ill, like 
the blocks of the wall, was only 43 cm. 
high. 

' P. of J/., i, iip. 444 , 445. -uid 
Tig. 320 . (Repeated below, p. 410, 
Tig. 2 ;!(i.) 
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378 THE SOUTH HOUSE 

an attitude that would have been impossible had the window been the 
breadth of an ordinary wall. 

The small East window of the South House had long escaped 
recoynitiond owiny to the fact that its embrasure had been blocked on the 
occasion of a restoration carried out at a time when the mature ceramic 
phase of L. H. I a was in vogue. This had further involved the setting of 
a new line of gypsum dado slabs across tlie opening of the bay, the ragged 
remains of which had further masked the character of the original con- 
struction. It is possible that some new and larger window was made at 
this time in the North wall. What is clear is that within the bay of the 
outer wall, immediately West of the North end of the Megaron, a change 
took place at this epoch that may be thought to have considerable 
significance. 

Within this bay, as was brought out by supplementary excavation, 
there* had originally existed a ‘ lustral area ’ of the usual type, lined with 
large gjpsum slabs, and approached by descending steps with a parapet 
and column (see Plan, Fig. 208). This was now filled in — the date of the 
filling being well established by the L. M. I a sherds above the remains of 
gypsum floor slabbing — and the whole space provided with a new floor 
of the same material on a level with that of the neighbouring IMegaron. 
Access was opened on that side by means of two doorways of the usual 
kind, and the little chamber thus formed, which inherited the upper part of 
the parapet of the old basin, was provided with a new gypsum dado at the 
higher level. This was put up at the expenses of painted stucco wall- 
decoration that had existed above the older dado slabs, and the fragments 
of this were found amongst the debris of the filling beneath the later floor. 
'I'hese depict plants, some resembling grasses while others show high stems 
and lily-like leaves. They are seen in one case (Pig. 211, a) growing out 
of a yellow ground, in another a small reed-like plant rises out of what may 
be taken for a blue pool with undulating red and yellow banks. One frag- 
ment represents part of a large pebble with variegated bands resembling 
those of the ‘ Partridge P'rieze One and all, they betray a great family 
likeness to some of the plant and rock- work forms found in the ‘ House 
of the Frescoes’, and there is every reason for believing that these 
fragments belong to the same date, the closing phase, namely, of M. hi. HI fi. 
In the adjoining space t(^ the West and probably derived from the same 

’• I only realized that the remains were the later filling; of earth and debris the con- 
tho.'se of a window during a re-examination of struction became clear. 

the South House in 1926. On clearing out - See Coloured Plate t’lll (Frontispiece). 
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field came to light another painted fragment, apparently forming part of 
a figure of a swallow (Fig. 211, i). 

That in its original form as a sunken area this space had served as 
a lustra! basin of the usual kind, was shown by the occurrence of some cla}' 



vessels of characteristic shape and coarse fabric identical, on a smaller scale, 
with those found in the Early l\I. hi. HI deposits of the North-West and 
South-East Lustral Basins of the lUlacc.' That these were of a ritual 
kind and made to hold oil or unguents for some anointing ritual is a fair 
conjecture. The filling in, then, of this sunken area and its conversion 
into what looks like that of an ordinary bath-room resembling that of 
the Domestic Quarter- is a significant circumstance. It looks as if the 

1 /’ (/_!/., i, [). 4ri and lit;. 205 . containirig a very elegant painted clay bath 

- A. E.. A'/umos. A’t/’cr/, n)02 viii), of .M. M. Ill /j date ivas found in the South- 

pp. 52-4 and Fig. 27. tr. A See 7 '. M.. East inbula of the Palace ( 7 '. i, pp. 579, 

\-ol, iii. A bath-room witliout a balustrade 5 S 0 and Fig. 424). 
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ordinary conveniences of domestic life were beginning to outweigh religious 
ceremonial. 

A number of sherds collected by me in the interstices of the 
neighbouring walls belonged to what may be called the M. M. HIi^ 

' Earthquake .Stratum and showed that that style was still in vogue when 

the house was built in its 
original shape. This evi- 
dence agrees with that sup- 
plied by theearliestpotter}^ 
in the ‘ House of the Fres- 
coes ' described below. 

On the other hand, a 
quantity of ceramic frag- 
ments found in the fillinsd' 
material of the ‘ lustral 
basin' belong to the mature 
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phase of L. M. I a. and 
show that the raising of 
its floor was part of some 
plan of restoration carried 
out at that epoch. Out- 
the .Southern angle of the building and close to the neighbouring 
corner of the supporting terrace wall beyond masses of L. M. I a pottery 
also occurred. This deposit was of special interest since it contained 
and approximately dated the greater part of a cup of the ‘ Vapheio’ shape 
executed in a very beautiful veined stone (Fig. 212). 

Standing on the later gypsum pavement in the X.E. corner of the 
hlegaron were the two painted vases (Fig. 213 , a and />) which must certainly 
belong to the last moment of occupation in this part of the house. 
One of them (u) is a three-handled spouted jar with sprays of peas or 
vetches, still representing the earlier L. M. I iz tradition. The other is 
a ‘ stirrup vase ' with broad spiral decoration, also of an early character. An 
‘amphora’, however, of which fragments were found on the floor of the 
Pillar Rooms on the West side of the house, showing rosettes reserved against 
a dark background, has a .somewhat more advanced appearance. It looks 
at anv rate as if the later stage of the house, as remodelled towards the close 
of E. H. I zr. must have been very short-lived. 

From the lobby entered through the West doorwaxsof the Megaron 

to 


a narrow flight of i 2 stairs leads down 


an elongated basement chamber 
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containing three stone pillars that would naturally have supported as 
many columns in the hall above. A view of this pillared basement as 



a fy 

Fig. 21.3. E.sri.v L. M. I Pois i rom .Socih Hou.'K. 

e.xcavatcd is given in Figs. 21.3 and 
21(). From this in turn towards 
its Western end opens a doorway 
leading into a smaller store-room 
(see Plan, Fig. 214) where were the 
remains of a pithos of exceptional 
character ^ and a deposit of bronze Store of 
tools including three saw.s. These tools, 
will be illustrated below - in connexion 
with similar hoards. 

'1 he two doorways of the pillared 
basement — that by which it was 
entered from the stairs and the other 
opening into the smaller store-room — 
were each provided with monolithic 

intLr->tices. 

- See p. 630 below, Fig. 30 :;. 
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' It had stamped bands in relief, showing 
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gypsum jambs (Eigs. 215 and 210). This feature represents at Knossos 
an architectural innovation, repeated in the case of a neighbouring house to 
the South-East and again in the Little Palace, as illustrated below.^ The 
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Fig. 21.'). I'ikw in Souiii House at 1’ime or Excavating showing Pii.i.areij 
r>AsEMEXT, Doorways, Stairs, and Pillar Room. 

replacement of the timber framework of the door by gypsum is itself a sign 
of the times and seems to be a special characteristic of the Restoration. 

In the doorway opening on the staircase a very interesting feature 
was noticeable Its West jamb showed, in addition to a large hole for the 
wooden bar that served as bolt, a smaller perforation on each side slanting 
across to the bolt socket and evidently intended for the insertion of some 
metal pin into the wooden bar so as to prevent its withdrawal (bigs. 217, 
218). The e.xistence of a perforation of this kind on the staircase side shows 
that though the door was closed and bolted from the side of the basement 

o 

' See below, p. 518 and Fig. 319 . 
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Fig. 21". Pr..^x .wn I'O.mktrical Sklich of Gyi'sum 
M iowixi'r Holes ior Bolus’ and Lock. (Bv 


ClIRIslIAN C. 1'. Doi L.) 



I-'k;. 218. Horizoniai, Section =-ho\vinc. 
I’Ri.MiiivE Lock. Souui Hoese. 


room, egress from it 
could be prevented on Its 
outer side. Mr. Christian 
Doll’s Section, Fig. 21 S, 
e.xplains the character of 
this very primitive type 
of lock in which the 
simple pin that served 
as ke\' was apparently 
left inserted in the bolt. 

It is not on the face 
of It easy to understand 
why it should have been 
thus made possible to 
lock the cellar door from 
inside as well as outside. 
It seems probable that 
the little minor store- 
room with which, as we 
shall see, it was con- 
nected, may have been 
accessible from the cen- 
tral room of the upper 
floor by means of a trapdoor and 
ladder, and that the usual means of 
access to the larger basement room 
was by this route. Its other door at 
the foot of the stairs communicat- 
ing with the entrance section of the 
house would naturally have been 
used for bringing in stores from 
outside. We see that metal objects 
were kept inside the inner cellar. 

The other doorway ot this 
basement room with the three 
[rillars was secured by a simple 
bar, the sockets of which are 
visible in the g) psum jambs, and 
this was contndled from the little 
inner cellar referred to. 



SOUTH HOUSE: STAIRS AND LAVATORY :,S5 

The staircase system above the lower ihght leading up from th(' 
pillared basement had evidently undergone some modification at the time 
when the neighbouring section of the building was remodelled. Resides 
a narrow flight of stairs that led up — with the interruption of a broad 
landing — from the columnar hall above the Pillar Rasement, three wide ste[)s 
are seen rising from a passage-way to the East. 'I'he borders oi these had 
been later somewhat narrowetl, but the original arrangement was \'er\ neat. 
The steps wi.-re not onl\- 
skilfully fitted into one 
another, but had been 
dovetailed into the angle 
blocks in such a way as 
to form one compact 
structure (I'ig. 21!)). 

The upper hall from 
which the main flight of 
stairs on this side led 
seems to have had four 
columns, three abo\’e 
the piers below and one 
over the East wall of the basement. 'I'he bases, together with the floor of the 
hall, have now been restored in concrete, thus preserving the pillar basement 
below, with its interesting features. Erom the columnar hall above singile 
openings between two piers leil to the space South, over the small store- 
room. The pier nearer the stairs had to be somewhat raised to its former 
level : the pier opposite was in place, and both were covered to the base 
with red-faced stucco. 

Practically all the lighting of the small room thus entered was from the 
columnar hall, by the three openings on its Southern side. It must have been, 
nevertheless, an important centre for the whole ground floor of the house. It 
was apparently provided, as suggested above, with a trapdoor leading to the 
two store-rooms of tin- basement, and two stepson its Northern side led up to 
a little elongated space with a window opening, in this case the full thickness of 
the wall. 'I'his space stood in connexion with a water system, a pipe hollowed 
in alime.stone block on its left side having a[)parently served as a conduit from 
the roof to the small covered channel outside the wall alreadv described, and 
which is believed to have led to a cistern beyond. At the W'est end of the 
lavatory is what seems to be a latrine, with a vent gi\’ing on a pit outside 
that would have been from time to lime cleared out. 
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^ WINDOW CYP5UM bench 


A doorway at the S.W. corner of the central chamber led into a very 
completel}- preserved pillar crypt of the same type as that already so rvell 
illustrated by the South-East Housed The square central pillar, here con- 
.sisting- ot a longer and shorter gypsum block, was preserved to a height 
ot I -So m. Near it on one side, as in the former case, was a small 

, pyramidal socket of gypsum for the 

sacral Double _ Axe (see Fig. -223). 

”U other side was a curious base 

^ ^ with three sockets, also, evidently, for 

■■■■k the insertion of cult objects. It seems 

^ j * 1 1 1 1 ' 1 

“ tia ^ possible that these may have consisted 

^ WINDOW cYPsuM bench ^ sacral horns with another 

OEM ~ noublo Axe rising from their centre, 

AS m the case of those lound on the 

altar ledge of the late Shrine of the 
aWi, , Double .-Vxes.- Ritual vessels of 

^pl painted clay were repre.sented by part 

o ^ of an amijhora, referred to above, with 

^ reserved rosettes. Along the middle 

^ ^vall on the North side of the room ran a 

a ^ stone ledge that might have been used 

z '/a 5 UC 6 ESTED AS a low beuch, and at each end was 

WINDOWS Y //A • i i i - i i- 

y 'X + y an opening, that on the leit leading to a 

'^Wy//////^ P \)C?7y?/?/y^/!A dight of stairs, while that on the right 

S \Y//////uz/uA 1 i , , ^ 

gave access to a closet beneath them. 

I n.. .Ab). l’i.\x(Ji I'lKvi tiooKoi t\ EM' q-pg Stairs leading up from the 

pillar crypt to what seems to have been 

a one-columned chamber of the same dimensions above finds an exact parallel 

in the ‘ Ro_\al \ ilia described below.“ Remains of a gypsum bench came to 

light near the sunken remains ot its North wall, showing a much more elegant 

arrangement than that illustrated by the mere ledge below (see Fig. 223). 

The W est wall of this columnar room, the foundation wall of which was built 

against the cutting on that side, rose above the ground level, and there was 

here shown fine gypsum masonry of an upper fagade. Another pyramidal 

gypsum stand that was found in connexion with these remains ot upper 

structures has been [daced by the restored column, and ma\' be taken as an 

indication that this up[)er chamber, too, served a ritual purpose. 

' P. oj J/., i, pp. 427, 429 and lug. :j 07 . = Sec below, p. 40S. 

■ Sec above. [) 33S anil 1 ig lini. 
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SOUTH HOUSE: HOARD OF SILVER VESSELS 


Fallen from its floor, moreover, near the West wall, and sunken to Hoard 
a level of about 75 cm. above the pavement of the pillar crypt below, was 
found a small hoard of silver vessels 
(Fig. 'I'll) that must have l)een con- ■ ^ 

tained in a small wooden coffer which 
had kept them together in their fall. 

These vessels, clearly designed for 
ceremonial use, consisted of three 
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Fic. 221. Hi).\ki) oi .Sii\i,K ^’i '-si.i .. 1 KuM iiii; 
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bowls of surpassingly tenuous fabric, 
nested together, and a small handled 

vessel like a modern cream jug (big. -'il, d). One of the bowls (a) was 
decorated with a repousse work design of ‘ tailed spirals of Middle IMinoan tra- 
dition : another (r) had an overlapping rim and a handle curving upwards,’ 

' The ves.sel, Fisj;. 221, r. re[)re;.ents thi^ interior view without the handle i- given behind 
bowl in profile with the handle re-'tored. An the ‘cream jug'. 


388 SOUTH HOUSE: REMAINS OF IVORY GRIFFIN 
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Derived also from this or another of the upper rooms, there was found 
within the outer N.Vh Anyle of the back wall of the house, amongst fallen 
debris, an ivor\ high relief showing the lore-part of a Griffin seizing the hind 
(piarters of a bull (Fig. '2'2'2 and Suppl. PI. XIX). No reproduction can give 
an ade([uate idea of the powerlul modelling of this relief, combined as it is with 
applied anatomic knowledge. A certain skeletal aspect, recalling the cranium 
ot a bird ot pre}-, is suggested, indeed, b)' the head, owing to the fact that the 




inkuing mati rial that original!}' filled the e\ e-sockets has disappeared. Of 
the bull, onl} the hind leg, seized liy the monster’s talons, is preserved and the 
fragment Fig. 222, c. 

While the silver service, which mav have been reserved lor relieious 
occasiems, suggests the well-to-do condition of the owner of this house, the 
ivory reliel gives even a higher idea ot his appreciation of art. 

Thanks to the lact that this part ot the West wall ot the house was 
backed, with an interval of filling, by a cutting in the sott rock, the door 
jambs and landing, with the initial steps of the upper flight of stairs, had 
remained in [)()sition, while several more of the steps including those giving 
on the landing abov e were found to have subsided in their proper order. Ij\- 
reconstructing the up[)cr part of this section of the North wall we were thus 



SOUTH HOUSE: RECONSTITUTED WEST SECTION >^9 


enabled to raise and complete the whole upper staircase to its original level, 
up to the point where it abutted on the floor aljove (see Eiy. It is 

possible that this may have been a roof terrace with a stair-head such as is 
shown in the case of several of the house-tablets. There seem.-, to have- 
been an entrance from the adjoininy terrace. 



22:3. Rrcox-- rrrr'i Ki) .Slction o^ .Soi in Hor-'K siiowixi, Pii i .\r Crvit wriii I)i'ri;i i 
AXL Si.^XD ; CoLl'.MXAK RoOM I’.AK'I 01 L i'l'l.R 1 ' i le.Hl 01- Sl.VIK'. 


ddie West Section of the house as reconstituted b\ the use of reinforced 
cement beams and floors is photoy;raphically reproduced in Fiy. This 

shows the pillar cr\ [)t A\ith its cult objects, the columnar room above with its 
stone bench, and the balustrade of the upper flight of stairs as well as 
a part of upper o-_\p,sum iacadc risiny' above the terrace level to the left. It 
may be said that in man\- ways the South 1 louse gives the best normal idea 
of a good burgher dwelling oi the beginning of the New Era either at 
Enossos or elsewhere. It.s dimensions, about if> metres long vith an 
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extreme breadth, so far as preserved, ot slightly under 12 metres, cannot, of 
course, compare with the ‘ Little Palace and the Royal \ ilia, which was 
about the same size, excels it in some original features.- But its arrangements 
are singularly complete, including its windowed ‘ Megaron ’ with adjoining 
lustral basin, the basement and columnar hall, the lavatory recess, the pillar 
cr\pt with its ritual furniture, and the staircase leading up from the columnar 
room above either to a roof terrace with a stair-head or to another story. It 
had at least three stories. 

From the amount of clay deposit in the lower rooms and basements it 
ma}- be inferred that the upper part of the house walls was largely composed 
ot sun-dried bricks of the kind found in the ‘ Little Palace These, no doubt, 
were faced b)- painted plaster. 

A little to the South-East of the ‘ South House ’ were excavated basement 
chambers of two contemporary houses presenting monolithic jambs like those 
described, and in one case containing a bronze hoard of a similar character, 
illustrated below.' Of another house a little to the South-West, close on the 
upper borders of a section of the Stepped Portico, only a few remains of 
walling were preserved, marked, however, by a double deposit of bronze 
obiects of the same kind.' A little North-West again are the remains of 
a fifth contemporar) house of the same epoch presenting two pillar crypts,^ 
while a sixth residence of the New Era had intruded itself within the actual 
enceinte of the outly ing Quarter at the South-West corner of the Palace, 
which was also now definitel)- given over to private occupation. Its 
structures have been much pulled about. Init the lower part of its Northern 
frontage, of good ashlar masonr\', is well preserved, together with a covered 
drain in front. Immediate])' West of this, again, parts of a further house 
have come to light, so that in all seven good houses belonging to private 
individuals had siirung up close round or actnalK' within the borders of the 
South-W( st Palace Angle in the period immediately succeeding the great 
Eartlniuake, none of which seems to have remained inhabited after the 
middle of the hirst Late IMinoan Period. 


‘ See below, p. 513 '-eqq. ' Sec below, p. ()3i, ;ind l-'ig. 3 !'.'). 

- See below, p. 390 ^cqq. ' I’artially c\plorcel In I>r. D. ( 3 . Hogarth 

' See below, p fi3o, and big. 3 hl. in the fir'-t period (d the exearation. 
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